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DEDICATION 

TO THE 

ENGLISH NATION. 



I DSDICAT9 to yoa a collection of letters, 
written by one of yourselves, for the common 
kcnefit of us all.— They would never have 
grown to this siz/e, without your continued 
encouragement and applause. To me they 
origiiuaty owe nothing but a healthy sanguine 
towtitution. Under your care they have 
(iirifen. To y^ta they are indebted for what- 
ercf strength or beauty they possess. When 
kings and ministers are forgotten, when the 
ibroe and direction of personal satire is no 
longer understood, and when measures are 
My fcU in their remotest consequences, this 
book wi\kf 1 believe, be found to contun prin- 
ciples wonhv to }ac transmitted to posterity. 
When you leave the unimpaired hereditary 
freehold to your children, you do but half your 
^uty. Both liberty and property are pre* 
earioofl, unless the possessors have sense and 
spirit enough to defend them. This is not the 
unguagf of vanity. If I am a vain man, my 
gratification lies within a narrow circle, lam 
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the sole depository of my own secret, and it 
shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and I may truly affimn, a 
laborious zeal for tbe public sef Vise, has g^ven 
me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort 
and conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of 
j^our political constitution, howcr^er minute the 
m&tance may appear^ to pass by, without a de- 
termined) perseveririg tesUtssiee. Obie pre* 
cedent creates another. They soon accumu- 
late, and constitute law. What yesterday was 
fact, to day is doctrine* Examples are sup- 
posed to justify the moat dangerous measures; 
and, where they do not suit exactly, the de- 
fect is supplied by analegy. Be asauPtd, that 
tbe laws which proicet im in our civH rig^bu* 
grow out of the oonstitutton, and they msMiC 
&U or flourish with it This is not the cause 
of faction, or of party, or of any indifviduaW bat 
the common interest of every nia» in Britain. 
Although the king should continue to snpfMirt 
bis present system of government, the peiriod i 
is not very distant, at whicb you witt have the 
means of redress in your own power. It may j 
be nearer, perhaps, than any of us expect ; 
and 1 would warn you to be prepred for it. 
The king may possibly be advised to dissolve 
. the present parliament a year or two befbte it 
expires of course, and precipitate a new elec« 
tion, in hopes of taking the nation by surprise. 
If such a measure be tn agitation, this very 
<:aution may defeat or prevent it. 
'* I cannot doubt that you wiU unanimously 
assert the freedom of election, and vindicate 
your exclusive right to choose your represen* 
tatives. But other questions have been stiurtedi 
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on which yottr deteminatkm shoold be cqiuUf 
clev und unanimous, liet it be imprcMed 
apon your minds, lei it be instiUcd into yoar 
cbildm, that the liberty of the preto in the 
puSadium oi alt the civil, political* and refigiout 
rigbts of ao Bngruhnian : and that the right 
ot juriea to return a general Terdict, in all 
ciMB whatsoever, is an essential part of our 
coQS^tution, not to be controUed or UoNted 
by ihe judges, nor, in any shape, questionable 
by the legislature. The power of king, lords» 
and commons, is not an arbitrary power.*-* 
They are the trustees, not the owners of the 
eaiaie. The fee-simple is in n§. They cannot 
alienate, they cannot waste. When we sav 
that the legislature is tnfirttM, we mean, that it 
it ,tbe hignest power known to the oonsdtu- 
Uqo ; that it is the highest in comparison with 
the other subordinate powers established by 
the laws. In this sense, the word tupreme it 
relative, not absol«te.^--The power of the 
legialatare is Umited^' not only by the general 

* This poiitive denial oT^n arfaitisry power beior vetted 
ia the lerufaiture, i»Bot, m (kct, a new doecrine.— when the 
Earl of Lindiey, in the year 1075, broaght a bin 'mto the 
HoMeof LoHb, Tb prevent the dmngers which' might mriae 
fmu permu ^ELaafftcUd togervernmenlt by which an oath 
and penalty was to be impoaed upon the member* of both 
h(nue«,itwas afllrmed in a protest, tigned by twenty* 
three by peen, (my lonb the bbhop* weve not aocmcon- 
id CO pnicesu) ** That the privilesn of sitting and voting 
** in jiarliaDient, was an honour they had l^ fairth« and a 
"ri^ to inherent in them, and inseparable from then, 
^thalruthing eoutd take it awatf, bat what by the law of 
** the land mnit withal take away their lives, «nd eormpt 
* their Mood." These noble peers (whose naroesaren 
Kpraoch CO tfMsr posterity) have, in this instance, soleninly 
denied the power of paifiameM to alter the eomntutioa. 
Under a particolar proposition, they l>s^e.«M»! ^JJg °^' 
nd twA, in whieh every msa m Bngtend a ewweraed. 
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rules of nfLtaral justice, wid the welfare of the 
community, but by the forms and prinetples of 
our particular constitution. If this doctrine be 
not true, we must admit, that king, lords, and 
commons, have no rule to direct their resolu- 
tions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the lef^slative and execu- 
tive power in the same hands, and dissolve the 
constitution by an act of parliament But I 
am persuaded you will not leave it to the 
choice of seven hundred persons, notoriously 
corrupted by the crown, whether seven mit- 
lions of their equals shall be freemen or slaves.^ 
The oertainty of forfeiting their own rights, 
when they sacrifice those of the nation, is no 
check to a brutal, degenerate mind. Without 
insisting upon the extravagant concession 
made to Harry the Eighth, there are instances, 
in the history of other countries, of a formal, 
deliberate surrender of the public liberty into 
the hands. of the sovereign. If England does 
not share the same fate, it is because we hare 
better resources than in the virtue of either 
house of parliament. 

I said, that the liberty of the press is the 
paliadium of all your rights, and that the right 
of the juries to return a general vefdict is part 
of your constitution. To preserve the whole 
system, you must correct your legislature. 
With regard to any influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the representative, there 
is little difference between a seat in parliament 
for seven years, and a seat for life. The pro- 
spect of your resentment is too remote ; and 
although the last session of a septennial par- 
liament he usually employed in courting the 
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&wm of the people, oonnder tbftt, ct thif nrte» 
yoar representatives htA six years for offeooe^ 
and but one for atonement A death-bed re- 
pentanoe seldom readies to lesthatioo. If 
you reflect, that, in the changes of adonimt^ 
tration, which have marked and disgraced the 
present reign, although' your warmest patriots 
hare, in their turn, been invested with the Unr- 
ilil and unlawful anthority of the erovn ; and 
though other reliefs or improvements have 
beea held C^rth to the people, yet, that no one 
man in office has ever promoted or encourag- 
ed a bill for shortening the duration of pa* ''a- 
ment; but that (whoever wa« minister) .ne 
opposition to this measure, ever since the sep- 
tennial act passed, has been constant and uni^ 
form on the part of government. Tou cannot 
but conclude, without the possibility of a 
doubt, that long parliaments are the founda- 
tbn of the undue inflkience of the crown. — 
This influence answcra every purpose of arbi^ 
trary power to the crown, with an expense and 
oppression t<^ the, people, which would be un-^ 
necessary in an. arbitrary government. The 
best of our ministers find it the easiest and 
most compendious mode of conducting the 
king's aifairs i^ and all ministera have a. gene- 
ral interest in adhering to st system, which, of 
itself, is sufficient to support tliem in office,, 
without any assistance from personal virtue, 
popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. It 
promises every gratificacion to avarice and am- 
bition, and secures impunity. These are truths- 
anqiiestionable. If they make no impression, 
it is because they are too vulgar and notorious^ 
But the inatUniion or indifference o£ the mo^ 
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tion has continued too long^. You are roused 
at last to a sense of your danger. The remedy 
will soon be in your power. If Juniua lives, 
you shall often oe reminded of it. If, when 
the opportunity presents itself» you neglect to 
do your duty to yoursetvea and to posterity, 
to God, and to your country, I shall have one 
consolation left, in common with the meanest 
and basest of mankind ^— Civil liberty may 
still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 



PREFACE. 



Tbb encouragement ^ven to a multitude of 
spurious, mangled publications of the LeUen 
of Jurnus, persuades me, that a complete edi- 
tion, corrected and improved by the author^ 
will be favourably received. The printer will 
readily acquit roe of any view to my own pro- 
fit. I undertake this troublesome usk merely 
to serve a man who has deserved well of me, 
and of the public ; and who, on my account, 
has been exposed to an expensive, tyrannical 
prosecution. For these reasons, I give to Mr. 
Henry Sampson Wooafall, and to him alone, 
my right. Interest, and property, in these let- 
ters, as fully and completely, to all intents and 
purposes, as an author can possibly convey his 
property in his own works to another. 

This edition contains all the letters ofJuniWf 
Pfuto Juniutf and of Sir WilUam Draper and , 
J^. Home to Junius, with their respective 
dates, and according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiser. — ^The 
auxiliary part of Philo JvniuM, was Indispensa* 
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biy necessary to defend or explain particul&T 
passages in Junius^ in answer to plausible ob- 
jection ; but the subordinate character is never 
guilty of the indecorum of praisinj^ his princi- 
pal. The fraud was innocent, and I always 
intended to explain it. The notes will be 
foand not only useful, but necessary. Refe- 
rences to liicu not generally known, or allu- 
sions to the current report or opinion of the 
day, are in a little time unintelligible. Yet 
the reader will not find himself overloaded, 
with explanations. I was not born to be a com- 
mentator, even -upon my own works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the 
liberty of the press. The daring spirit by 
which these letters are supposed to be dis- 
tinguished, seems to require that something 
serious should be said in their defiance. I am 
no lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to 
be more deeply read than every Eitgliiih gen^ 
tleman should be in the laws of his country. 
If, tlierefore, the principles 1 maintain are 
truly •constitutional, I shall not think myialf 
answered, though I should be convicted of a 
mistake in terms, or of misapplying the lan- 
gtiage of the law. I speak to the plain under> 
Standini^ of the people* and appeal to their 
honest, liberal construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself» 
appear to me to consult their piety as little as 
toeir judgment and experience, when they 
admit the great and essential advantages ac- 
cruing to society fmm the freedom of the press, 
yet indulge themselves in peevish or passionate 
exclamations against the abuses of it. Betray- 
ipg «Q unreaionable expectation of benefits 



pure and entire from any human institution, 
they, in eifect, arraign the goodncM of Provi. 
dence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot ot humanity. In the 
present instance, they really create to their, 
own minds, or greatly exaggerate tlie evil 
(hey complain of. The laws of Bnglsnd pro« 
vide as effectually as any human laws c;*n do 
for the proteclidn of the subject, in liis repu- 
tation, as well aa in his pertton and property. 
If the charaters of private men are insulted ur 
injured, a double remc-dy is open to them by 
action and ituHcimeat. If, through indolence, 
fiilse shame, or indifference, they will not ap- 
peal to the laws of their count i^, they fail in 
their duty to society, and are unjust to them- 
selves. If, from^ an unwarrantable distrust of 
the integrity of juries, they would wish to ob« 
tsin justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, 1 do not 
scruple to affirm, that they are, in effect, 
rreater enemies to themselves than to the 
Shelter they pmsecuie. 

With regard to the strictures upon the cha- 
racters of men in office, and the measurei» of 
government, the case is a little different. A 
eoBsiderable latitude must be allowed in the 
discussion of public affairs, or^ the liberty of 
the press will be of no benefit to society* As 
the indulgence of private malice and personal 
slander sliouLd be checked ami resisted by 
every legal means, so a constant examination 
into the characters and conduct of ministera 
and magistrates should be equally promoted 
and encouraged. They who conceive that our 
newspapers lire no restraint upon bad men, 
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or impediment to the execution of bad mea- 
sures, know nothing of this country. In that 
state of abandoned serviKty and prostitution > 
to which the undue influence of the crown has 
reduced the other branches of the legislature, 
our ministers and magistrates have, in reality, 
little punishment to tear, and few difficulties 
to contend with, beyond the censure of the 
press, and the spirit of resistance which it 
excites among the people. While this cen- 
sorial power is maintained, to speak in tlie 
words of a most ingenious foreigner, both 
minister and magistrate are compelled, in 
almost every instance, to choose between his 
duty and fna reptaatim. A dilemma of this 
kind perpetually before him, will not, indeed^ 
work miracles on his heart, but it will as- 
suredly operate, in some degree, ui>on his con- 
duct. At all events these are not times to ad- 
mit of any relaxation in the little discipline we 
have left. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of 
the press is carried beyond all bounds of de- 
cency and truth ; that our excellent ministers 
are continually exposed to the public hatred or 
derision; that irt prosecutions for libels oa 
government, juries are partial to the popular 
t»ide; and that in the most flagrant cases, a 
verdict cannot be obtained for \he king. If 
the premises were admitted, I should deny the 
conclusion. It is, not true thai the temper of 
the times has in general an undue influence 
over the conduct of juries. On the contrary, 
many signal instances may be produced of 
verdicts returned for the king, when the in-, 
elinations of the people led stjrongly to ai\ 
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Hiidutinguisbed opposition to ffora^ment 
Witness the cases of Mr, JFtifea sod M^, 
Mnum. In the late prosecutions of thr prin- 
ters of my address to a great personage, the 
juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in 
question contained no tressonable or libelloos 
matter, and that the severest parU of it, how- 
ever painful to the king, or offensive to his 
servsnts, were strictly true, would Uiin have 
restricted the jury to the finding of special 
facts, whicb^ as to guilty or not guilty, were 
merely indifferent. Tliis particular jnotive, 
combined with bis general purpose to con- 
tract the power of juries, will account for the 
cbatge he delivered Jn Woodfall's trial. He 
told the jury, in f»o many words, that they had 
nothing to determine, except the feels of 
printing and publiahing, and whether or no the 
^anka or inuendoea, were properly filled up in 
the information ; but that, whether the de- 
fendant had committed a crime or not, was no 
nutter of consideration to twelve men, who 
yet, upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guiity or not guiUy. When we hear such 
nonsense delivered from the bench, and find 
it supported by a laboured train of sophistry, 
which a plain understanding is unable to foU 
low, and which an unlearned jury, however 
It may shock their reason, cannot be supposed 
qualified to refute» can it be wonderea that 
Ihgr should return a verdict, perplexed, absurd, 
or imperfect ? Lord Mansfield has not yet ex- 
plained to the worlds why he accepted of a 
verdict which the court afterwards set aside 
MiUegal i and which, as it took no notice of 
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%ht inu^Khe^, did not even cotrespond wit&l 
his own charge. If lie had known his duty, 
he should have sent the jury back. I sp^w I 
advisedly, and am well assured that no lawyef I 
of character in Westminster Hall will contra* 
diet me. To show the falsehood of Lord I 
Mansfield^s doctrine, it is not necessary to 
enter into the merits of the paper which pro- 
duced the trial. If every line of it were trea* 
son, his charge to the jury would still be false, 
absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional, if I stated 
the merits of my letter to the iinff, I shottldimi* 
tote Lord Mansfield, and* travd out of the re- 

* The following quotation fVom a speech delivered by 
Lord Chatham^ on the llth of Decerober, 1770, i« takeo 
with exactnes*. The reader will find it curious in itself, 
and very fit to be inserted here: *' My Lords, the verdict 
** given in Woodfairs trial was, * guilty of printing and 
**publisfttng only f um.>n which two motions were made in 
** court: one, in arrest of judgment, by the defendant's 
"eouniel, grounded npon theambiguity of ilie verdict; the 
'* other, by the counsel for th** crown, for a r L upon the 
'^deftriidant. to show cause why the veidicr should not be 
** entered up accucdiiig to the legai import of th* words. On 
** both motiuns a rule was granted ; and soon «f(rr the maf 
** ter wa^ argued before the Court of Kin^a Bench. The 
^ nobl< judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court 
** upon the verdict, wt-ni regularly through the whole of the 
** prucerdHigs at Niti Prius, as well the evidence that bad 
** been given, as hi» own ohacge to the jury. This proceed' 
*f ing would hMve been very proper, had a motion been 
'* m.de on either nde for a new trial : became either a ve^ 
** diet gi^'eu conir ry to evidesieev or an improper charge 
**■ by (he judge at ffUi Pritts, ia-heU t» ben sulBcient ground 
** for gr-^nting • new trial. But when a motion ii made in 
*^arre«t of judgment, or for estaUuhing (h< verdict, tiy en- 
** tenng ii up occanKng t»^the legal import of Ae woids, 
* it mu«t be on the ground of somethi « appearing on the 
**Jace oj'the record; and the court, in comidenng whether the 
** verdict shiU be etUblished or net, are so eonflned to the 
** rcorc/, that they cannot take nonce of any thing that 
jHloes not appear on the fact of it; in the Irgal ] 
*^tlmy,comMtravamit^tierec$rd, TbeaoUei 
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nroC i^r%cii lav and reason speak plainly, we 
do not want authority to direct our understand- 
ings. Tet, for the honour of the professioii, I 
am content to oppose one lawyer to another. 
espedally when it happens that the King^s At- 
toraey-General has virtually disclaimed the 
doctrine by which the Chief Justice meant to 
Ottttfc seocess to the prosecution. The opinion 
of theplaintifPs counsel (however it may be 
othervoe insignificant) is weighty in the scale 
of tbe defendant. Mj^ Lord Chief Justice de 
Grey, who iiied the information ex officio^ is 
^iKctly with me. If he had concurred in 
^ ICansfield's doctrine, the trial must have 
°e«B a wy short one. The Acts were either 
"OMted by Woodfall's counsel, or easily 
proved to the satis&ction of thcjury. But Mr. 
de€r^,iar from thinking he should acquit 
yraosclf of his duty, by barely proving the 
»cti, ojtered largely, and I confess not with- 
OQt ibility, into the demerits of the paper. 
^bi^lie cdled a seditiam libel. He dwelt but 
j'PJJy ttpon those points, which (according to 
*ioro Mansfield) were the only matter of con- 
^^ to the jury. The criminal intent, 
T k ^"' matter, the pernicious tendency 
^«e.p«p€r itself, were the topics on which 
lie prii^MLUy insisted, and of which, for more 
than an^our, he tortured his faculties to con- 
vince the jury. If lie agreed in opinion with 

* VA^a^f.^ ^'^^^ } and I affirm, that his 4U«oane 
" «Il«r*'^' e**'^5/«dwia/» and unprmedented, H» ap> 
" tWkl"^!^* **' ^'»6 ^^»' *»c knew to be wrong, waa 

«ai ne might lave «n opiiorrunity of telling the pul>lio 
•JwropHficSrffo. dwt tht other three judges Mucmrredin 

*e doctnoelaid dwp io hit charge." 
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liord Manifield, hU discourse was impertinem 
ridiculoiis, and unreasonable. But» understand 
ing the law as I do, what he said was. at leas 
eoasiatent, and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be incUned t( 
kftve the construction of libels to the court, 1 
would intreat him to consider what a dreadful 
complicadan of hardships he imposes' opor 
bis fellow-subjects. In the first place, thepro 
accution commences by informuHon of an omcei 
of the crown, not by the regular constilutional 
mode of mdctment bebre a grand jury, ki 
the fikct is usually admitted, or, in generftt, cail 
easily be proved, the office of the petty yirj 
is nugatory. The court then judges of the na^ 
ture and extent of the offence, and determiiiesj 
ud wbiStium^ the quanhtm of the pumshmentj 
from a smail fine to a heavy one» to repeated 
whipping, to pillory, and unlimited imprison 
nent. Cutting oif ears and noses migfu still 
be inflicted by a resolute judge ; but I will be 
candid enough to suppose, that penalties, so 
apparently shocking to humanrty, would not be 
hazarded in these times, fn all other criminsl 
prosecutions, the jury decides upon the fact 
and the crime in one word, and the court 
pronounces a certun sentence, which is the 
sentence of the law, not of the judre. If Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine be receive^ the jury 
must either find a verdict of acquittal, contrary 
to evidence, which, I can conceive, might be 
done by verv- conscientious men, rather tbsri 
trust a fellow^creature to liord Mansfield's 
mercy, or they must leave to the court twd 
offices, never but in this instance united, o| 
finding guiity« and awarding punishment. 
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<']ittt,'* »y« thm ymeat U)fd Chief JtMtiocv 
''if the piper be not criminfti^ tbedefenduit 
*'(fhiMigb fovnd guilty by Jm* pcen) i» iano 
" danger, for lie nay iBMie tlic oowt i* ancat 
« of jadfiiMMl*" Truetny food Lord; but 
wbo Ja Ift dttcmNne upofi the matioR ? Is aok 
the -CMirt aUll to decide whether jwdgmeBt 
dtttt he cAtercd op or not ? And ia Mt the de- 
frwaMKb Ihia wax ** eflectvaMy deprived «f 
JMd^wHft h^ hia pecra, as if he wefc triad hi 
a erjorlof ciTil hnr^ or in the ehaHibefa of the 
iacpiiaitiaB ? It ia yo«» ny Lotd^ iiho then tiy 
the enme» aot the jmry, Aa to the prahafate 
eftct af tbc malhm i» arrett af judtnacnt, 1 
ahall aaly a fct i cfra^ that no reaaonable omui 
P B B ht he aa eajpar to po aBeaa hh ai e if of the hi" 
ndiam power of inflictkig puniahnent, if he 
vcre net predefeemined to nuhe laM of it. 

A|pBn» we are told that the judfce aad jury 
have a diatiMt oAce; that the jury is to find 
the €Kt» aaid t&e judge to deliver tha kuv. 
iiit^erttpmulmtjitdiee»^drfaeiOijm'aii. Tha 
Mini ia tntc^ tlntugb not in die aenaa gtvea 
to )t fay Lord llfansfield. The jary are on. 
doiibttd^ t» determine the fact« that ia» 
whether the defendant did, or did not, commil 
ttiB erime charged agaimt him. The judge 
pBoawincca the sentence anneicd by law ta 
tbnftfactao fimnd; and'if; intlie conne af tba 
Xriah my qaeatioAof law arises, both the coon* 
Jdajiidthe jury mwat, of neccaaiCy, appeal to 
^^ j^;%c^ «Bd leave it to his deciam. An 
•aecepliimat pka m bar, may be flowed by the 
court; bat, whtea iasuc is jo'nied, and the jary 
hnvw received thdr charge, it is not possible, 
in Ibe natuse of thiiq^ ior them to aepaindaa 
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the law from the fact, unless they think pvo^^ 
to return a tpeciai verdict 

It has also been alleged, that, although i 
common jury are sufficient to determine 
plain matter of fact, they are not qualified t 
comprehend the meaning, or to judge of tn 
tendency, of a seditious Kbel. In answer % 
this objection (which, if well founded* wouli 
prove nothing as to the fln'cf rs^^ of retumim 
a general verdict) I might safely deny m 
truth of the assertion. £nglii»hmen, of tha 
rank from which juries are usually tsken, an 
not so illiterate as (to serve a particular pur 
pose} thev are now represented. Or* admitting 
the uct, let a special jury be summoned in al 
cases of difficulty and importance, and the oh 
jection is removed. But the truth is, that, t 
a paper, supposed to be a libel upon governi 
ment, be so obscurely worded, that twelve 
common men cannot possibly see the seditioui 
meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect nc 
libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple, nor alienate their affections from govern 
ment ; for they no more understand what it 
means than if it were published in a language 
unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to m^ 
understanding, clear, beyond a doubi, that if 
in any future prosecution for a seditious libel 
the jury should bring in a verdict of acquittal 
not warranted by the evidence, it will be owinf 
to the false and absurd doctrines laid dowi 
by L^ord Mansfield. Disgusited at the odioui 
artifices made use of by the Judge to misleac 
and perplex them, guarded against his sophis 
try« and convinced of the falsehood of hia ai 
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ftrteni. thei^ may, perfaapi, determine to 
thwart bis detesUble purpose, and defeat him 
at any ra:e. To him at least, they will do tu^- 
tUnuia/juBti0:e. Wiiere«s» If the whole cbam 
laid in ihe informatioii be fairly and hooesUy 
mbiDitted to the jury, ttiere ia no reaion what- 
never to ^iresuine that twelve men, apon tbclr 
oaths, will not decide impartially between the 
bug and the defendant. The numerous in* 
stances, in our atate trials, of verdicts recover* 
ed for the king, aofficiently refute the false and 
icaadalous imputations thrown out by the 
abettors of liord Mansfield, upon the integrity 
of juries. But even admitting the supposition, 
that, in timea of universal discontent, arising 
ftom the notorious mal-adninistration of public 
affairs, a seditious writer should escape punish* 
meat, it makes nothing against my general 
argument. If juries are falUble, to what other 
trwanal shall we appeal ? If juries cannot 
safely be truated, shall we unite the offices of 
jw^e and jury, so wisely divided by the con- 
ichmbm, and trust implicitly to Lord Mana* 
field > Are the judges of the Court of King'a 
Bench more likely to be unbiassed and im- 
partial than iwelveyeomen, burgesses, or gen- 
Ueibcn, taken indimrently from tbecmmtrjf at 
iar|e1 Or, in short, shall there be no deciaion, 
antd we have instituted a tribunal from which 
BO possible abuse or inconvenience whatsoever 
I aine ) If 1 am not |pro9sly mistaken, these 
""' — ( carry a decisive answer along with 



Having cleared the fireedom of the preaa 
fton a rcatraint equally unneceaaary and iUc- 
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gal, I wtWD to the use wfaieh kM beeft mad 
of it in tlie present puMieation. 

KMioiial reflections, 1 confess, are not ^isti 
fted in tiieory, nor upon any aeneral pfinciplefl 
To know how weU they are •deserved, and ken 
justly they have been applied, we must hav< 
the evidence of facts beftire fM<— We mint N 
conversant with the Soots in private Hfe, an^ 
observe then* principles <if acting to us, and ti 
each other ;. the characteristic prudence, tb( 
•eifish nationality, the inde^tigabie smile, th« 
Pjersevering assiduity, the everlaBthig profes- 
sion of a disereet and moderate resentment 
If the imtanoe were not too important <for an 
experiment, it might not bevmissto confides 
little in their tntegrity. Without any «be^«ct 
reasoning upon causes and effects, we sbsll 
soon be convinced, by experience, Aat the 
Scots, transplanted from then* 'Own countryi 
are always a distinct and separate body fhiai 
the people who receive them in other set*^ 
tlements, they only ftove thrmsrives : <in IBngJ 
>and, they cordially love themselves, andal 
cordially hate their neighbours. Fortheve^ 
maindev of their good qualities I muat appeal 
to the reader's observation, unless he-wiH so^ 
eept of my l»rd 8ttrrtngton*9 aothority, in a 
letter to the late Lvrd Mdconbe^ pubKahed bv 
Mr. hee / he expresses hmMrtf 'with a tvutli 
and accuracy not very common in 'his fxjrd^ 
ahip*s lucubrations. '** And Cnckburn, IMv>mi1 
**o/ h$9 countrymen^ is as abject to those ab^ive 
*'him, as be is insolent to those below him.*' 1 
am -far from meaning to impeaOh the articles 
of the unian. If the true spirit of those ariioleB 
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vmiefigioQBly tdhered to, wt tkf&M Mt flee 
sadi 1 maltitade of Scotch cenMnouen in tiM 
lover faooae, as repreMBtstiTCS of EMfUih 
boroughs, wbiie not « siBgle Scoteb botousli 
ii ever represented by an BnifUslinian. We 
slwuld not lee Engjisb peevagea giv«n to 
^ntek Udies, or to the doer tons of Scoteh 
peen, ind the namber of ntetem dovbled and 
tre^Vedbjr g scanda\oua evaaion of the met of 
uBim. ]fk should erer be dxnifi^adFviaeaAiie 
teciissoire in act, the yioUttian or o b aer yan oe 
ofvhiehit invariably directed by the wdrmt* 
ta^ind interest of ihe Soots, I abaU say Tery 
»wenely wift Sir Edwafd Oofce,* •• When poor 
"fiigbnd stood «lone, andbad not the aooeaa 
** of «Mther kingdom, and yet had more and 
"» potent enemies «a H now hath, yet the 
'fiB^uf Bngland prevailed.'* 
Sone ofranon Toay now be espeeted frmn 
^iVpwitpeint ffif eqoal delicacy to the writer, 
»d httifd t» the printer. Wben the diaraeter 
^f the idrifff magistrate is in question, more 
^^^ tm^erstood than may be safely ex- 
?'^wcd. IT it be really a part -of oorconcrtitu- 
^nd Bot a mere dictum of Ibe law, ihafthe 
^ OA-rfBnt •mnmgt^ is net the only tnstenoe, 
^tJie ipinst of human institutions, where 
theoiy J8 fti varianoe with praatice. Thai the 
^^'''^gftuf this country is not amenable to 
^ te^trnd known to the faiws,.is unques* 
^"l*^- But exemption from punishment i» 
1 smg«liv privilege annexed: to the royal cha- 
*^iand no way excludes the posaifetity of 
^^■tftingit. How long, and to what exttnti^ 

^VuS^gmeiVUf Hktory, vd. vii* fu 400. 



I cMimt cNwotiYc that dMre U^m iteut Mr 
enttotit, or M umlepttandiiig ao .defSraved, «r 
to attend to.a discotme oCi^ifrimtvic^aM not 
toibi^ttiefoTceoCit. But where wtibe .man, 
anoBg those, who have access to the cloiet«xe- 
solute and hooeat enough .to . dtfiver it 2 The 
Uberty of :tbe preaa ia our .Only.reaotti«e* It; 
wil^ CDHuaand an audieneoi whoi every, honeal 
nan in the kinsdoflB ia excluded^ Thiaglonottft 
priviiege may be a aecnril^ to theltingaa w^ 
aa a resource ta bis peo|4e. Had there been 
no stas^amber, there would have been no 
febelKon agaioat Charles, the Fkat. The con- 
atant eenaure and admonition of the preaa 
would hnve corrected his oooduct, preveated* 
a civil war, and aaved him from an t^mminious 
death. I am no friend to. the doctrwe of pre- 
eedento, exclustvie of right ; though lawyers 
often tell us, that^ whatever has been once 
done, may kwfiiUy be done agwn^ I shall coa- 
elude this preface with aitluoUtjeB, applicable 
to the aubiect, from a foreign writer/ whose 
essay on the English coBStitution I heg leave 
to recommend to the public, as a petfisrmanoe 
deepi solidtand u^mous. 

« in shorti whoever considers what it is that 
** eoBstitutes the moving prinsiple of what we 
"'call groat affiurs, and the. invincible seasi* 
" Inlity of man to the opinion, of his ieUew- 
•' creatures, will aot hentate to affirm, that if 
»it were poasiMe for the liberty of the press 
^ to e»8t m a deapotie government^ and (what 
*.'is:not less dtflloult) .tqr it to exist withottt 
^chuiiging the conatHntion, this Uberty of the 
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*pres» would atone form « counterpbite to the 
* power of the prinoe. If, for example, in ah 
'* empire ot' the east, a sanctuary could be 
''found which* rendered reapecuble by the 
''ancient retijg^on of the people, might entuie 
^ safety to thoae who should bring thither their 
" obserrations of any kind; and that, from^ 
"thence, printtd papers should issue, whieh^, 
" under a certna seaV night be equally re- 
^ speeted ; and which, in then* dalW appear- 
'*aoce» should euunine and freely discuss th» 
« conduct of the cadis, the bashaws, the vicir» 
«• the diTsn, and the sultan himself; that woald 
•'introduce immedialeiy some degree o€ 
"liberty.- 



LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 



LETTER I. 

Mated to the Printer of the Public Motr- 
titer. 



SIR, 



January 21, 1769. 



The submission of a free people to the execu- 
tive authority of government, is no more than a 
compliance with laws which they themselves 
kve enacled. While the national honor it 
l^mly maintained abroad, and while justice is 
nnpanially administered at home, the obedi- 
ence of the subject will be voluntary, cheerfuJ* 
and, I might almost say, unlimited. A fj^ner- 
ous nation is grateful even for the preservation 
<)' its rights, and willingly extends the respects 
^ue to the office of a gr)od prince into an affec* 
Vion for his person. Loyalty, in the heart and 
understanding of an Englishman, is a rational 
altachraent to the guardian of the laws. Prc- 
jutiices and passion have sometimes carried it 
to a criminal length, and, whatever foreigners 
•"ly imagine, we know that Englishmen have 
tf red as much in a mistaken zeal for particular 
E'cnofis and famUies^ as tbey ever did in de- 
A 
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fence of what they thought most dear and i\v 
teresting to themselves. 

It naturally iUls us with resentment to see 
such a temper insulted and abused. In read- 
ing the history of a free people, whose rights 
have been invaded, we are interested in their 
cause. Our own feelings tell us bow long they 
ought to have submitted, and at what .moment 
it would have been treachery to themselves not 
to have resisted. How much warmer will be 
our resentment, if experience should bring the 
fatal example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alarming 
enough to rouse the attention of every mar 
who pretends to a concern for the public 'wel 
tuee* Appearances justify suspicion ; and wbei 
the safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is) 
just ground of inquiry. Liet us enter into i 
with candour and decency. Respect is due t 
die station of ministers; and if a resolutioi 
must at last be taken, there is none so likel; 
to be supported with firmness, as that whici 
has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends si 
much upon the administration of its goverr 
ment, that, to be acquainted with the merit ( 
a ministry, we need only observe the conditio 
of the people. If we see them obedient to th 
laws, prosperous in their industry, united i 
home, and respected abroad, we may reason] 
bly presume that their affairs are conducted t 
men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, ( 
the contrary, we see an universal spirit of di 
trust and di'ssatisfaction, a rapid decay of trad 
dissensions in all parts of the empire, and a \\ 
tal loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powei 



ae miy pronoQnce, without heBitttion, lh«t 1hd./\| 
government of that country is weak, distniet. 
ed, and corrupt. The multitude in all coun- 
tries are patient to a certain point. Ill usage 
may rouse their indif^ation, and hurry them 
into excesses ; but tl^ original fault is in go- 
vemmem. Perhaps there nerer was an in- 
stance of a ehanj^, in the circumstances and 
temper of a whole nation, so sudden and extra* 
offlinwy, as that which the misconduct of mi- 
nisters lias within these few years produced in 
^reat Britain. When our gracious sovereign 
ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and 
a contented people. If the personal virtues of 
ikin^ could have ensured the happiness of his 
s«*>jccts, the scene could not have altered so 
w'ifdy as it has done- The idea of uniting all 
parties, of trying all characters, and distnbut* 
'"? the offices of state by rotation, was graci- 
^ and benevolent to an extreme, though it 
iiMnotyet produced the many ^aluury eitects 
»hich were intended by it. To say nothing of 
^wisdom of such a plan, it undoubtedly arose 
^mannDbounded goodness of heart, in which 
^%had no share. It was not a capricious 
paniality to new faces i it was not a natural 
^flrofcMouir intrigne ; nor was k the treacher- 
OQs aQUBement of double and triple negocia* 
W No, Sir, it arose from a continued anxietyi 
">the pw^t of all possible hearts, for the ge- 
^^\ welfare. Unfortunately for us, the event 
^i^ not been answerable to the design, \ftec 
Sfipid succession of changes, we arc reduced 
to that state which hardly any change can 
"in»d. Yet there is no exti-cmity of diKtress 
^^ of itself ought to reduce a great imtien 
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to despair. It is not the disorder, but the phy 
sician ; it is not the casual concurrence of ca 
lamitous circumstances ; it is the pemicioui 
liand of government which alone can make i 
whole people desperate. 

Without much political sag^acity, or anv ex 
traordinary depth of observation, we need onl; 
mark how the principal departments of tbi 
state are bestowed, and look no further for tin 
true cause of every mischief that befalls us. 

The * finances of a nation, sinking under it 
debts and expences, are committed to a >ounj 
nobleman already ruined by play. Intniduce< 
to act under the auspices of Lora Chatham, am 
left at the head of affairs by that nobleman* 
retreat, he became minister by accidents bu 
deserting the principles and professions whici 
gave him a moment's popularity, we see bim 
from every honourable engagement to tbepulj 
lie, an apostate by design As for busines^ 
the world yet knows nothing of his talents o 
resolution; unless a wayward, wavering incon 
sistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a d4 
monstration of spirit. It may be said, perhspf 
thai it is his grace's province, as surely it is bi 
pasi^ion, rather to distribute than to save tb< 
public money; and that while Lord North i 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the first Lord c 

* The Duke of GnfVoii took the oflke of Seciettiy < 
State, with an engi^-'nent to support tbe Marqui* ( 
Ruvkin^fhani's -idaiinistrftion. He retigned. bowe^e 
in a litt e time, undrr vretenee that he coiiM not act witi 
out Lord Chotbani. nor bear to see Mr. Wilkei Hlmsdom' 
bu* thitt under Lord Chatham be would aet in any offio 
Th.s wu the signil of Lord ilo- kuigfaani*s dismr»>ui 
When l.ocd Chatham came in, the uuke got posseoioli ' 
the treasury. Header, niaik the capiirqiwnce ! 
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liieTreasarf may foe as tboof^htless and extra- 
net as lie pleases. I hope, however, he will 
iiot rely too much on the fertilitv of Lord 
NBiih's gienias for finance ; his lordship is yet 
to girc OS the first proof of his abi lities. It may 
be candid to suppose, that he has hitherto vo- 
Iwtaii/y concealed his talents ; intendinfr, per- 
h<p«, totstonish the world, when we least ex- 
pect it, vith a knowledi^e of trade, a choice of 
expedients, and a depth of resources, equal to 
the wcessities, and far beyond the hopes of his 
cowtt^. He mast now exert the whole power 
o^W« capacity, if he would wish u* to forget^ 
1^ since he has been in office, no plan has 
3wn formed, no system adhered to, nor any 
^ important measure adopted for the relief 
f pwWic credit. If his plan for the service of 
J!^e cwrrent year be not irrevocably fixed on, 
'ft i»e warn hitn to think seriously of conse* 
Iflences before be ventures to increase the pub- 
''tdebt. Otitraged and oppressed as we are, 
•'•» nation will not bear, after a six years' 
'**«e,to see new millions borrowed, without 
*n erentual diminution of debt, or reduction of 
nrtePMt. The attempt might rouse a spirit of 
^weniment which might reach beyond the sa- 
crifice of a mmister. As to the debt upon the 
<^»i' Kst, the people of England expect, that it 
*illnoi be paid without a strict inquiry how it 
*»«ncarred. It it must be paid by parliament, 
'^t me advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
'f think of some better expedient than a lol- 
'^T* To support an expensive war, or in cir- 
cumstances of absolute necessity, a lottery 
™»y» perhaps, be allowable! but, besides that 
'^ ^ at all times the very worat way of raiamg 
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money upon the people, I think it ill become 
the royal dignity, to have the debts of a Kinj 
provided for like the repairs of a country bridgi 
or a decayed hospital The management of th< 
king's affairs in the House of Commons, canno 
be more disgraced than it has been. A leadin] 
minister* repeatedly called down for absolut 
ig^rance, lidiculous motions^idiculously witfa 
drawn, deliberate plans disconcerted, and i 
week's preparation of graceful oratory lost in 
moment, give us some, though not adequate 
ideas of Lord North's parliamentary abilitiei 
and influence- Yet before he had tlie misfoi] 
tune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, Iv 
was neither an object of derision to bis ene 
mies, nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienal 
ed the coloniea from their duty as subject^ 
and from their natural affections to their con^ 
mon country. When Mr. Grenville was plao 
ed at the head of the treasury, he felt the im 
possibility of Great Britain's supporting such ai 
establishment,a8 her former successes had madi 
indispensaole, and at the same time of givinj 
any sensible relief to foreign trade, and to th 
weight of the public debt. He thought it equ 
table, that those parts of the empire which b«< 
benefitted most by the ezpences of the wv 
should contribute something to the expence 
of the peace, and he had no doubt of the cor 
stitutJonal right vested in parliament to rais 
the contribution. But, unfortunately for tbi 
country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to b 
distressed, because he was minister ; and Mi 

* Thii happensi fie^uently to poor Loid Norik. 
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Fiti* and Lard Camden were to be tbe.petroos 
»f America, because they vera in oppiotitioB. 
The decIaratioD gave spirit and arfcument to 
the colonies; and while, perhaps, tbeymcanC 
nn more than the ruin of a ninister, thef, m 
eikt, dhrided one half of the empire from th« 
other. 

Uader one administration the starop4Wt It 
3t»k ; \inder the second it is repealed ; under 
the thirdr in spite of all experience, a new 
inode of Using the colonies is invented, and a 
question revived which ought to have been ba* 
ned m oblivion. In these circumstances a new 
office is estabUslied for the business of the plan- 
l&tions, and the Earl of Hilkborough catted 
M a a most critical season, to govern Ame* 
fica. The choice at least, announced to us a 
inan of superior capacity and knowledge. 
Whether he be so or not, let bis dispatches, at 
Tar u they have appeared; let his measures, as 
^f as they have operated, determine Ibr. him. 
In the former we have seen strong assertioot 
aithoaiproof, deciaroatton without argoment, 
»d violent censures without dip^ity ormoder- 
*tioD; but neither con*ectne6S in the composi- 
tion, nor judgment in the design. As to hia 
"^«««rei, let it be remembered, that be w«e 
^^dtipon to conciliate and unite; and thai, 
when he entered into office, the roost refracto« 
ty of the colonies were still disposed to pro- 
ceed by the constituttonal methods of petition 
and remonstrance. Since that period they 
have been driven into excesses Bttlc short of 
rtWIion. Petitions have been hindered from 

* ;«t liinioi low been calka tbe fisvtiaia »C IM^ 
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I 
reaching the throne ; and the oontimiance of 
one of the principal assemblies rested upon an 
arbitrary condition,* which, considering the 
temper they were in, it was impossible they 
should comply with; and which would have 
availed nothing, as to the general question, it* 
it had been complied with. So violent, and, I 
believe I may call it, so unconstitutional, an 
exertion of the prerogative, to say nothing* of 
the weak, injudicious terms in which it was 
conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his 
Lordship's capacity, as it does or his temper 
and moderation. While we are at peace with 
other nations, our military force may, perhaps, 
be spared to support the Earl of Hillsborough's 
measures in America. Whenever that force 
shall be necessarily withdrawn or diminished, 
the dismission of such a minister will neither 
console us for his imprudence, nor remove the 
settled resentment of a people, who, complain- 
ing \.f an act of the legislature, are outraged 
by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, 
and, supporting their claims by argument, are 
insulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and rea- 
sonable method of appointing the officers of 
state, compared to a late disposition of the Se- 
cretary's Office. Lord Rochford was acquaint- 
ed with the affairs and temper of the southern 
courts; Lord Weymouth was equally qualified 
ibr either department sf hy what unaccounta- 

* That they thoald retract one of their resolotiont, and 
erase the entry of it. 

t It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while ■»• 
basndor m Fiance* had qaarrelied with the Doke of Chai> 
teal; and that, therefore, he was appointed to the Northern 
Dc^isrtmeQt, oat of compliment to the French mlnttter. 
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ble caprice has it happened, that the latter, 
who pretends to no experience whatsoever, is 
removed to the most important of the two de« 
partments, and the former, by [preference, 
placed in an office where his experience can be 
of no use to him ? Lord Wcjrmouth had dntin* 
guished himself, in his first employment, by a 
spirited, if not judicious, conduct He had 
animsted the civil magistrate beyond the tone 
of civil authority, and had directed the opera- 
tions of the army to more than military execu- 
tion. Recovered from the errors of his youth, 
from the distraction of play, and the bewitch- 
ing smiles of Burgundy, behold bim exerting 
the whole strength of his dear, unclouded fa- 
culties, in the service of the crown. It was not 
the heatof midnig^it excesses, nor ignorance of 
the laws, nor the furious spirit of the house of 
Bedford ; no, sir, when this respectable minis* 
ter interposed his authority between the magis* 
trate and the people, and signed the mandate, 
on which, for ought he knew, the lives of thou- 
sands depended, he did it firom the deliberate 
motion of his heart, supported by the best of 
his judgment. 

It tias lately been a fashion to pay a compli- 
ment to the bravery and generosity of the com- 
mander in chief,* at the expence of his under- 
standing. They who love him least, make no 
question of his courage, while his friends dwed 
chiefly on the facility of his disposition. Ad« 
mitting him to be as brava as a toul absence of 
all feeling and reflection can make him, let ua 
see what sort of merit he derives from the rc- 

••HbelateL«dGfai*f. 
A2 
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common abiiities and spirit ; and, in the iast 
instance, the administration of justice become 
odious and suspected to the whole body of 
the people. This deplorable scene admits of 
but one addition: that we are governed by 
counsels from which a reasonable man can 
expect no remedy but poison, no relief bat 
death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Provt* 
dence, it were possible for us to escape a crisis 
so full of terror and despair, posterity will not 
believe the history of the present times. They 
will either conclude that our distresses were 
imaginary, or that we had the good fortune 
to be governed by men of acknowledged inte- 
grity and wisdom : they will not believe it pos- 
sible, that their ancestors could have survived 
or recovered from so desperate a condition, 
while a Duke of Grafton was prime minister, 
a Lord North chancellor of the exchequer ; 
a Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries 
of state ; a Granby commander in chief; and 
a Mansfield chief criminal judge of the king- 
dom. JUNIUS. 



LETTER II. 

To the Printei^ of the Public Mva^tisev. 

January 26, 1769. 
SIR, 
The kingdom swarms with such numbers of 
felonious robbers of private character and vir- 
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tue, that no honest or good man is safe ; espe- 
cially as these cowardly, base assassins stab in 
the dark, without having the courage to sign 
their real names to their malevolent and wick- 
ed productions. A writer, who signs himself 
Juniut, in the Public Advertiser of the 21st in- 
sunt, opens the deplorable situation of his 
country, in a very aflecting manner. With a 
pompous parade of his candor and decency, 
lie tells us, that we see dissensions in all parts 
of the empire, an universal spirit of distrust 
and dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect 
towards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But 
this writer, with all his boasted candor, has not 
told us the real cause of the evils he so pathe- 
tically enumerates. I shall take the liberty to 
explain the cause for him. Junius, and such 
writers as himself, occasion all the mischief 
complained of, by falsely and maliciously tra- 
ducing the best characters in the kingdom : for 
ft'hen our deluded people at home, and foreign- 
ers abroad, read the poisonous and inflamma- 
tory libels that are daily published with impu- 
nity, to vilify those who are any way distin- 
guished by their good qualities and eminent 
virtues ; when they find no notice taken of, or 
reply given to these slanderous tongues and 
pens, their conclusion is, that both the minis- 
ters and the nation have been fairly described, 
aiid they act accordingly. I think it, therefore, 
il>e duty of every good citizen to stand forth, 
and endeavour to undeceive the public, when 
the vilest arts are made use of to defame and 
blacken the brightest characters among us. 
An eminent author affirms it to be almost as 
criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, wAU- 
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out attempting^ his justification* as to be Uie 
author of the calumny against him. For my 
own part, I think it a sort of misprision of trea- 
son against society. No man, therefore, who 
knows Lord Granby» can possibly hear so ^ood 
and great aciiaracter most vilely abused, with- 
out a warm and just indignation against this 
Junius, this high priest of envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, who has endeavoured to sa* 
crifice our beloved commander in chief, at the 
altars of his horrid deities. Nor is the injury 
done to his lordship alone, but to the whole na- 
tion, which may too soon feel the contempt and 
consequently the attacks, of our late enemies, 
if they can be induced to believe, that the |>er- 
son on whom the safety of these kingdoma so 
much depends, is unequal to his high station, 
and destitute of those qualities which form a 
good general. One would have thought that 
his lordship's services in the cause of his cotin- 
try, from the battle of Cnlloden to bis most 
gioriouB conclusion of the late war, migiit hare 
entitled him to common respect and deceticy 
at least s but this uncandid, indecent writer, 
has gone so far as to turn one of the most 
amiable men of the age, into a stupid, unfeel- 
ing, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, 
of personal courage, but void of those essen- 
tial qualities which disiinguish tlie commander 
from the common soldier 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add, a most disinterested friendship) with Lord 
.Granby, gives me the right to amrm, that all 
Junius's assertions are false and scandalous. 
Lord Granby's courage, though of the brigiit- 
est and most ardent kind, is amongst the low 
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est of bit numeroas good qualities ; lie was 
formed to excel in war, by nature's liberality 
to his mind as well as person. Kducated and 
instructed by his most noble father, and a most 
spirited as well as excellent scholar, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Bangor, he was trained to the 
nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing 
or sufiRiring a mean action. A sincere love 
and attachment to his king and country, and 
to their glory, first impelled him to the field, 
vbere he never gained aught but honour. He 
impaired, through his bounty, his own fortune ; 
for bis bounty, which this writer would in 
vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest 
of the human affections ; it Hows from a heart 
melting to goodness ; from the most refined 
humanity. Can a man, who is described as 
unfeeling and void of reflection, be constantly 
employed in seeking proper objects, on whom 
to exercise those glorious virtues of compas* 
lion and generosity i The distressed officer, 
the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long 
list besides, know that vanity has no share in 
bis fivquent donations ; he gives, because he 
feeb their distresses. Nor has he ever been ra- 
pacious with one liand, to be bountiful with the 
other. Tel this uncandid Junius would insinu- 
ate, that the dignity of the commander in 
chief is degraded into the base office of a com- 
mission broker ; that is. Lord Granby bargains 
for the sale of commissions; for it must have 
this meaning, if it has any at all. • But where 
is the man living who can justly charge his 
lordship with such mean practices ? Why does 
not Junius ptoduee bim } Juiuus knows that 
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he has no other means of wounding this hero, 
than from some missile weapon, shot from an 
obscure corner. He seeks, as all such defa- 
matory writers do, 

spargere voces 

In vidgum ambiguat,--''-^ 

lo raise suspicion in the minds of the people. 
But 1 hope that my countrymen will be no long- 
er imposed upon by artful and designing men, 
or by wretches, who, bankrupts in business, 
in fame, and in fortune, mean nothing more 
than to involve this country in the same com- 
mon ruin with themselves. Hence it is, that 
they are constantly aiming their dark, and too 
often fatal, weapons against those who stand 
forth as the bulwark of our national safety. 
Lord Gran by was too conspicuous a mark not 
to be iheir object. He is next attacked for be- 
ing unfaithful to his promises and engage- 
ments. Where are Junius's proofs ? Although 
I could give some instances where a breach of 
promise would be a virtue, especially in the 
case of those who would pervert the open, un- 
suspecting moments of convivial mirth, into 
sly, insidious applications for preferment or 
party^ systems, and would endeavour to sur- 
prise a good man, who cannot bear to see any 
one leave him dissatisfied, into unguarded pro- 
mises. Lord Granby's attention to his own fa- 
mily and relations is called selfish. Had he 
not attended to them, when fair and just op* 
portunities presented themselves,! should have 
thought him unfeeling, and void of reflection 
inde^. How are any man's friends or rela- 
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lions to be proTided for, but from the influence 
and protection of the patron ? It is unfair to 
suppose, that Lord Granby's friends ha^e not 
as much merit as the friends of any other f^reat 
man. If he is generous at the public eipence« 
as Junius inTidiously calls it, the pablicisat 
TM) more expeiice for his lordship's friends, 
than it would be if any other set of men pos- 
sessed those offices. The charge is ridiculous ! 
The last charge against Lord Granby is of a 
most serious and alarming nature indeed. Ju- 
nius asserts, that the army is mouldering away, 
for want of the direction of a man of common 
abilities and spirit. The present condition of 
the army gives tl>e directest lie to his asser- 
tions. It was never upon a more respectable 
footing with regard to discipline, and all the 
essentials that can form good soldiers. Lord 
Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium 
of our safeties into Lord Granby's hands, who 
has kept it in the same good order in which he 
received it. The strictest care hab been taken 
to fill up the vacant commissions with such 
gentlemen as have the glory of their ancestors 
to support, as well as their own ; and are dou- 
bly bound to the cau»e of their king and coun- 
try, from motives of private property, as well 
as public spirit. The adjutant-general, who 
bas the immediate care of the troops after 
Lord Granby, is an officer that would do great 
honour in any service in Europe, for his cor- 
rect arrangements, good sense and discern- 
ment upon all occasions, and for a punctuali- 
ty and precision which give the most entire sa- 
tisfaction to all who are obliged lo consult him. 
The reviewing generals, who inspect the army 
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twice a year, have been selected with the great- 
est care, and have answered the important 
trust reposed in them in the most laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition o^ t he 
army are much more to be credited than those 
of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for his 
shameful aspersions, by asking pardon of L^ord 
Granby and the whole kingdom, whom he has 
offended by his abominable scandals. In short, 
to turn jdnius*9 own battery against him, I^ 
must assert in his own words, '* that he has 
given strong assertions wlthoat proof, decla. 
mation without argument, and violent censures 
wiihout dignity or moderation." 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER III. 

To Sir WUUam Draper, Knight of the Batii. 

February 7, 1769. 
SIR, 
Your defence of Lord Granby does honour to 
the goodness of your heikrt. You feel, as you 
ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, 
and you express yourself in the warmest lan- 
guage of your passions. In any other cause, 
I doubt not you would have cautiously weigh- 
ed the consequences of committing your name 
to the licentious discourses and malignant 
opinions of the world. But here, I presume, 
you thought it would be a breach of friendship 
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to lose one moment in contoUhiiir y<>ur under* 
standing; M if an appeal to the public were 
no more than a military coup de matnf where a 
braire man lias no rules to follow but the die* 
Utes of bis oouraKe. Touebed witli your |^e- 
nerosity, I freely forgave the excesses into 
vliich it has led you ; and, far from resentin|!f 
those terms of reproach, which, considering 
that you are an advocate for decorum, you 
bare heaped upon me rather too liberally, I 
place them to the account of an honest, unre* 
Qeoting- indication, in which your cooler judg- 
ment and natural politeness had no concern. I 
spprore of the spirit with which you hare gi- 
Ten your name to the public ; and if it were a 
proof of any thing but spirit, I should have 
thought myself bound to follow your example. 
I shottld have hoped that even my name might 
carry some authority with it, if 1 had not seen 
bow very little weight or consideration a print- 
ed paper receives even from the respectable 
signature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that wri- 
ters, such as I am, are the real cause of all the 
public evils we complain of. And do ^ou real- 
ly think. Sir William, that the licentious pen 
of a political writer is able to produce such 
important effects? A little calm reflection 
might have shown you, that national calamiiies 
do not arise from the description, but from the 
real diaracter and conduct of ministers. To 
have supported your assertions, you should 
have proved that the preset ministry are un- 
questionably the ^P and brighU9i characters 
of the kingdom ; and that, if the affections of 
the colon&9 have been alienated, it Corsica 
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see as liberaUy as bts liquor, and will sut«r no 
man tn leave h'n table either sorrowful or so- 
ber. None but an intimate friend, who must 
frequently have seen him in these unhappv dts. 
graceful moments, could have describea him 
so well* 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, 
is indeed the most material of all. I am sorry 
(o tell you, Sir William, that in this article your 
first fact is false ; and as there is nothing more 
painful to me than to give a direct contradic- 
tion to a gentleman of your appearance, I could 
wish, that in your future publications, you 
would pay a greater attention to the truth of 
your premises, before you suffer your genius 
to hurry you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier 
did not deliver the army (which you, in classi- 
cal language, are pleased to call a paUadhan) 
into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken fh>m 
him, much against his inclination, some two or 
three years before Lord Granby was comman- 
der in chief. As to the state of the army, I 
should be glad to know where you have re- 
ceived your intelligence Was it in the rooms 
at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton ? The re- 
ports of the reviewing generals comprehend on- 
ly a few regiments in England, which, as they 
are immediately under the royal inspection, are, 
perhaps, in some tolerable order. But do you 
knou any thing of the troops in the West In- 
dies, the Mediterranean, and North America* 
to sa^ nothing of a whole army absolutely ru- 
ined in Ireland ? Inquire a little into fiicts. Sir 
William, before you pablish your next 'pane- 
gyric upon Lord Granby ; and believe Ae, yoit 
will find there is a iauh at bead>q«aMiiis^ 
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whicb even the acknowledged care and abili- 
tiea of the adjutanl.general cannot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address 
myself personally to you, by way of thanks for 
the bonqur of your correspondence. You are 
by DO means undeserving of notice, and it may 
be of consequence even to Lord Granby, to 
have it determined, whether or no the man, 
who has praised him so lavishly, be himself 
deserving of praise. When you returned to 
Europe, you zealously undertook the cause of 
that gallant army, by whose bravery at Manil- 
la your own fortune had been established. You 
complained, 3 ou threatened, you even appeal- 
ed to the public in- print. By wifat accident 
did it happen, that, in the midst of all this bus- 
tle, and all these clamours for justice to your 
injured troops, the name of the Manilla ran- 
som was suddenly buried in a prc^ound, and, 
since that time, an uninterrupted ailencc ? Did 
the ministry suggest any motives to you, strong 
enough to tempt a man of honour to denert 
and ^tray the cause of his fellow soldiers ?«- 
Was it that blushing ribbon which is now tlie 
perpetual ornament of your person- ) Or, was 
it that regiment whicb you aiier wards (a thing 
unprecedented among soldiers) sold to Ck>lo- 
nel Gisbome ? Or, was it that government, the 
full pay of which you are contented to hold, 
with the half-pay of an Irish colonel I And do 
you now, ai'ter a retreat not very like tlial of 
Scipio,presQ9ieto intrude yourself^ untbt»ught 
of, uncalled for, upon the paUence of the pub- 
lic I Are your flatteries of the commander in 
ehief, directed to another regiment, which you 
aay agwn dispose of 9a the sawie honourable 
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terms ? We know your pnicknGe, Sir WiHiani i 
and 1 should be sorry to stop.your.prefermefit. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER IV. 

To Jitnitu, 

February 17, 1769. 
SIR, 
I RECBivBD Junius's favour last ni{^ht : he is 
determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mi^sk : it is an excellent protection ; it 
has saved many a man from an untimely end. 
But whenever he will be honest enough to lay 
it aside, avow himself, and pr<Kluce the faee 
which has so lon^^ lurked behind it, the world 
will be able to judge of his motives for writing^ 
such infamous invectives. His real name will 
discover his freedom and independency, or his 
servility to a faction. Disappointed ambition, 
resentment fur defeated hopes, and desire of 
revenge, assume but too ofien the appearance 
of public spirit : but, be his designs wicked or 
charitable, Junius should learn, that it is possi- 
ble to condemn measures without a barbarous 
and criminal otitri^ie against men. Junius de- 
lights to mangle carcHSses wiih a hatchet: his 
language and instrument have a great connec- 
tion witii Clare-MHrkft -, ^nd, to do him jus* 
tice, he handles hi.<, wt upon most admirably. 
One would inMgine he hud been taught to 
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tbrow it by the saTaget of America. It i% 
therelbre, higb time §ot me to step in once more 
to shield my friend irom this mercileBs wea- 

em, although I may be wounded in the attempt, 
at I mast first ask Junius, by what forced 
analogy and construction, the moments of con- 
vivial mirth are made to signify indecency, a 
violation of engagements, a drunken landlord, 
and a desire that every one in company should 
he drank likewise ? He must have culled all 
the flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate, to 
have prodaced such a piece of oratory. Here 
the hatchet descends with ten-fold vengeance r 
but, alas ! it hurts no one bat its master ! Fdr 
Jumiis most not think to put words into my 
nuHilli» that seem toofbul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know 
not; so <»nnot pretend to explain them, or 
assert their consisteni^. 1 know not whether 
JoniHS be considerable enough to belong to 
any fMUiy. If he should be so, can he affirm, 
that be has always adhered to one set of men 
and measures I Is he sure that he has never 
sided with those whom he was first hired to 
abase? Has he never abused those he was 
bnred to prmse ? To say the truth, most men's 
politics sit much too loosely about them. But, 
as my friend's military character was the chief 
object that engaged me in this controversy, to 
that I shall return. 

Jnnios asks what instances my firiend has 
given of bis military skill and capacity as a ge- 
neral I When and where he gained his honour? 
When be deserved Ins emohimenta 2 t^e unit- 
ed vcnce of the army which served under him^ 
the glof ions testimpny of PriacQ Ferdman^ 
B 
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snd of Tanqmihed encmief , all Germany will 
tell htm. Junius repeats the complainta of 
the army against parliamentary influence. I 
love the army too well not to wish that such 
influence were less. Iiet Junius point out the 
time when it has not prevailed. It was of the 
least force in the time of that greUt man, the 
late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of 
the blood, was able, as well as willing, to stem 
a torrent which would have overbonie any 
private subject. In time of war, this influence 
is small. In peace, when discontent and fac- 
tion have tb« surest means to operate, especi- 
ally in this country, and when, fW>m a searcity 
of public spirit, the wheels of government are 
rarely moved but by the power and force of 
obligatioas, its weight is always too great. Yet 
ik' this influence, at present, has done no great- 
er harm than the placing Earl Percy at the 
head of a regiment, rdo not think thi^ ^ther 
the righu or best interesto of the af my are sa« 
crificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. 
liet me ask Junius, if he knows any one no- 
bleman in the army who has had a regiment 
by seniority ? I feel myself happy in seeing 
young noblemen of illustrious name and great 
property come among us. They are an addi- 
tional security to the kingdom from foreign or 
domastic slaver]^ Junius needs not be told, 
that, should the time ever come, when ibis nar 
tion is to be defended only by those who have 
nothing more, to lose than their arms and their 
pay, its danger will be great indeed. A hap- 
py mixture of men of quality with soldiers of 
fortune, is alwa^ to be wished for. But the 
nain point it atillto be contended for s I mean 



tke diseipliBe afid condition of the army ; and 
I still moat maintain, though contradicted by 
JanioB, that it never was upon a more respect- 
able footing, as to all the esientiaU that can 
form good aokUerB, than it is at present. Ja« 
nitts is forced to allow, that our army at home 
TMy be in some tolerable order; yet, how 
kinill^ does he invite our late enemies to the 
' iDvasfonof Ireland, by assuring them, that the 
army in that kingdom is totally ruined ! (The 
colonels of<hat army are much obliged to 
bhn.) I have too great an opinion of the mi- 
litary talents of the lord lieutenant, and of all 
their diligence and capacity, to believe h. If, 
from some strange unaccountable fatality, the 
people of that kingdom cannot be induced to 
consult their own security, by such an effectu- 
al augmentation, as may enable the troopa 
there to act with power and energy, is the 
commander In chief here to blame ? Or, is he 
to blame, because the troops of the Mediter' 
ranean, in the West Indies, in America, labour 
under great difficulties from the scarcity of 
men, which is but too visible all over these 
kin^oms ? Many of our forces are in climates 
unfavourable to British constitutions; their 
loss is in proportion. Britain must recruit all 
these regiments from her own emaciated bo- 
som ; or, more precariou<«ly, by catholics from 
Irehuid. We are likewise subject to the fiital 
drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and the 
alarming emigrations of our people to other 
countries. Such depopulation can only be re- 

Giired by a long peace, or by some sensible 
II of nattiraUzation. ^ 
I nraat now take the liberty of addresL Jig 
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Junius on my own account He ii pletsed 16 
tell me, that he addresses himself to me per^ 
aonaliy. I shall be glad to see htm. Ik is kis 
impertonalily that I complain of, and his inyisi- 
ble attacks ; for, bis dagger in the air is only 
to be regarded, because one cannot see the 
hand which holds it ; but had it not wounded 
other people more deepW than myself, I should 
not hate obtruded myself at all on the patienee 
of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, 
and transfuse the blush of my ribbon into his 
own cheeks. Junius tells me, that, at my re- 
turn, I zealously undertook the cause of tlie 
gallant army, by whose bravery at Manilla my 
own fortunes were established ; that I com- 
plained, that I even ap^pealed to the public. I 
did so ; I glory in having done so, as I Imd an 
undoubted right to vindicate my own charac- 
ter, attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to as- 
sert the rights of mv brave companions. I 
glorv likewise, that I have. never taken up my 
pen but to vindicate the injured. Junias salc8» 
DjT what accident did it happen, that, in the 
midst of all this bustle, and all the clamours 
for justice to the injured troops, the Ifanilia 
ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, and, 
since that time, an uninterrupted silence ? I 
will explain the cause to the public. The se« 
veral ministers who have been employed since 
that time, have been very desirous to da jus- 
tice, from two most laudable motives, a strong 
inclination to assist injured bravery, and to ac- 
quire a well deserved popularity to them- 
selves. Their efforts have been in vdn. Some i 
were ingenuous enough too wn, that they could 
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not tiunk of invoUinip this dtstretted nation in 
another war-for our private concerns. In short, 
our ri|[hts for the present are sacrificed to oa« 
tioaal convenience ; and I must confess, that 
ilthoBgh I mtty- lose five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds by their acquiescence to this breach 
of hkh in the Spaniards, I think they are in 
the ri^t to temporize, considering^ the critical 
«toation of the country, cofivulsed in everv 
part, by poison infused by anonymous, wicked, 
and incendiary writers. liord Shelhume will 
do me the justice to own, that, in September last, 
I waited upon him with a joint memorial from 
tke admiral. Sir S. Cornish, and inyaelf, in be* 
bilfof our injured companions. His lordship 
was as ftmnk. upon the occasion as other secce- 
tarics had been before him. He did not dc- 
oene us, by giving any ipimediate hopes of re- 
lief. 

Janios would basely insinuate, that my si* 
lence may have been purchased by my govern* 
ment, by nay bluthiag ribbon, by mv regiment, 
kf^^he sale of that regiment, and by my half 
pay as an Irish colonel. 

His majesty was pleased to give me my go- 
vernment for my services at Madras. I ntA 
my first. regiment in 1757. Upon my return 
from M ani£^ bis majesty, by Lord Egremont, 
informed me, that I should have the first va* 
cant red ribbon, as a reward for many services 
in an enterprise which I had planned, as well 
as executed. The Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Grenville confirmed those assurances, many 
months before the Spaniaids had protested the 
ransom bills. To accommodate Lord CUve, 
then going upon :Vi^<^ i^i'^P^'^'^^ service .to 
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Bengal, I waved my claim to the Taeancy 
which then htppened As there was no other 
vacancy until the Dake ot Grafton and Lord 
Rockingham were joint ministers, I was then 
honoured with the order ; and it is surely no 
small honour to me, that, in such a successiorf ' 
of ministers, they were all pleased to think 
that I had deserved it t in my favour they were 
tU aniied. Upon the reduction of the 79th re* 
giroent, which had served so gloriously in the 
East Indies, his maiesty, unsolicited by me, 
gave me tlie 16th of foot as an equivalent. My 
motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to 
the purpose : let it suflSce, that his majesty 
was pleased to approve of them : they are 
such as no man can think indecent, who Ihiows 
the shocks that repeated vicissitudes of heat 
and cold, of dangeroaa and sickly climatesit 
will give to the best constitutions, in a pretty 
long course of service. I resigned my regi- 
ment to Colonel Gisbome, a very good officer, 
tor his half pay, and 2001. Irish annuity t so 
that, according to Junius, I have been bribed 
to say nothing more of the Manilla ransom, and 
to sacrifice those brave men, by the strange 
avarice of accepting 3801. per annum, and giv- 
ing up 8001. ! If this be bribery, it is not the 
bribery of these times. As to my flattery, 
those who know me will judge of it. By the 
asperity of Junhis's style, I cannot, indeed, caU 
him a flatterer, unless he be as a cynic or a 
mastiff: if he wags his tail, he wiU still growl, 
and long to bite. The public will now judge 
of the credit that ought to be given to Junioa't 
writings, from the falsitiefl that he has inainuat- 
td with lespect to myself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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liBTTEB V. 

TV Sir William Draper^ Knight i^tht Math. 

February 21, 17^. 
SIB, 
I sB6i7i.li justly be suspected of acting upoa 
motives of more than common emntty to Lord 
finnby, if I continued to give you fresh matfr- 
rials or occasion for writing in his defence. In- 
dividuals who hate, and the public who de- 
spise, liave read your letters. Sir WiUiam» witb 
infinitely more satisfaction than mine. Unfor- 
timsetely for him, bis reputation* like that ua- 
Jiappy csoantry to which you refer me for his 
Isst military achievements* has suffered mose 
by his friends than his enemies. In mercy to 
him, let us drop the si^ject. For my own 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to deter- 
mine, whether your ^dication of ^our friend 
has been as able and judicious as It was cer- 
tainly well intended : and you, I tfainlE, may be 
satisfied with the warm acknowled^^saettts he 
ahmbdy owes you, for msking him the princi- 
pal figure in a piece, in which, but foryoiv 
amicable assistance, he mi^t faa^e passed 
without particular notice or distinction* 
• In justice to your friends, kt your futuie la- 
bours be confined to the care of your own re* 
putatioo. Your declaration, that you are bai^- 
py in seeing young noblemen ewm mmrngv^tj^ 
liaUe to two objections. Widi respect to loj* 
Percy, it means nothing ; for he was already 
in the army. He was sSd^-c wp to the kiftg. , 

■1 
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annuity of 3001. Irish, and the equivalent for 
the half pay, together, produce no more'thao 
3801. per annum, clear of fees and perquisttes 
of office. I receive 1671. from my government 
at Yarmouth. Total 5471. per annum. My 
conscience is much at ease in these particulara;:. 
my friends need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of in- 
terrogations ; they are arms that may be eaai* 
ly turned against himselK I could by malici<« 
ous interrogation, disturb the .peace of the 
most virtuous man in the kingdom. I could 
take the decalogue and say to one roan, Did 
you never steal I To the next, Did you never 
commit murder { And to Junius himaelf, who 
IS putting my life and conduct to the rack,IKd 
you never "bear false witness against thy 
neighbour ?" Junius must easily see, that, un- 
less he affirms to the contrary, in *his real 
name, some people who may be as ignorant of 
him as I am, will be apt to suspect hun of hav* 
ing deviated a little from the truth : therefore 
let Junius ask no more questions. You bite 
against a file ; cease>. viper ! W . D. 



LETTER VII. 

To Sir William Dvaper^ Knight of the Sath, 

March 3, 1769. 
SIH, 
Ax academical education has given you an 
unlimited command over the most vbeautifol 
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6gareB of speech. Matkt, baMiheto, nckg, 
md ▼ipers, aanoe througrh your letlen in all 
dw mazes of metapborkuil confoskm. These 
ne the gloony conq>anions of a distiiri>ed 
ioMighiatioii : the melsncholy madness of poe* 
try, withoBt the inipiration. I will not oon» 
tend with you in point of composition ; you are 
a scholar. Sir William ; and, if I am truly in. 
rsrmed, you write Latin with almost as much 
piiritj as Bnglish. Suffer me then (for I an 
t plain unlettered man) to conttnue that stjie 
of interrogation which suits my capacity, and 
to wfaieb, considering the readiness of your an^ 
•wcrsy 3F0U ought to nave no objection. Even 
Mr. Bingley* promises to answer, if pat to the 



Do you then really think, that, if I were to 
atk a 0io«i virtuouB num, whether he ever com>» 
mitted theft, or murder, it would disturb hts 
peace of mind ? Such a question might, per- 
haps, discompose the gravity of his mttscles« 
but I believe it would little aitect the tranquil- 
lity of hts conscience. Examine your own 
breast. Sir William, and you will discover, that 
reproaches and inquiries have no power to sf^ 
fliet either the man of unblemished integritTi 
or the abandoned profligate. It is the mtdme 
compound character which alone is vulnera- 
ble ; the man, who, without firmness enough 
to avoid a dishonourable action, has feeling 
enough to be ashamed of it. 

I toank you for the hint of the decalogue, 

• ThU nuui, being committed bj tbe Cnmtj^Knf* 
Bench for a eoniempC, Tolunlnnly ro«de 2*»v «fS ■* 
wobH never miiwer ioterrogttories, unle« be Miouo bft 
put to die toctwne« 
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and shall take im opportunity of applying^ it to 
aome of your most virtuous friends, in both 
houses of parliament. 

You seem to haT« dropped the afl'air of your 
re^ment ; so let it rest. When you are ap- 
pomted to another, I dare sa.y you will not sell 
it either for a gross sum, or for an annuity up* 
on lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, 1 am 
not your enemy, nor did I begin this coniest 
with you) that you have been able to clear 
yourself of a crime, though at the expense of 
the highest indiscretion. You say that your 
half pay was given you by way of pension. I 
will not dwell upon the singularity of uniting 
in your own person two sorts of provision, 
iriiich in their own nature, and in all military 
and parliamentary views, are incompatible; 
but I call upon you to justify that declaration, 
wherein you charge your sovereign with having 
done an act in your favour notoriously against 
law. The half pay, both in Ireland and £n^« 
land, is appropriated by parliament ; and it' it 
be given to persons who, like you, are legal- 
ly incapable of holding it, it is a breach of lav. 
It would have been more decent in you to have 
called this dishonourable transaction by its true 
name ; fijob, tb accommodate two persons, by 
particular interest and management at the cas* 
tie. What sense must government have bad 
of your services, when the rewards they have 
given you are only a disgrace to you? 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave 
of you for ever. Motives very different from 
any apprehension of your resentment, make it 
impossible you should ever know me. In truth 
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you have some reason to bold yourself indebt- 
ed to me. From the lessons 1 have given you, 
you may collect a profitable instruction for your 
future life. They will either teach you so to 
regelate your future conduct, as to be able 'o 
set the most malicious inquiries at defiance; 
or, if that be a lost hope, they will teach you 
prudence enough, not to attract the public at- 
tention to a ciiaracter which will only pass 
-without censure when it passes without obser- 
vation.* JUNIUS. 

• It hss been said, I beliere traly, that it w>« rignified to 
Sir WillwDi Draper, as the Fe<|ue9t of Lord Granbjr, that 
he should desist from writing m liis lordship's defence.— 
Sir William Draper certainly drew Junius forward to say 
more of Lord Grnnby** character th«n he originally in- 
tended. He was reduced to the dilemma, of either being 
totally silenced, or of supporting his first letter. Whether 
Sir William had a right to reduce lum to this 4ilemm:«, or 
to eaU opon him for his name, after a roluntary attack up- 
on his tttkt are questions submitted to the candour of the 
ptiUic. llie death of Lord Grauby was lamented by /u- 
niua. He undoubtedly owed some compensations to the 
poblic, and seemed detonitied to aequit himself of them. 
In private life, he was unquestionably that good roan, who, 
Ibr the interest of bis country, ought to hare been a great 
one. Bonum virumfadle diaxru ; maqnum tibenter, I 
qieakofhira now without iiartiality; InsTer spekeofhim 
with resentment. His mistakes, in public conduct, dkl not 
arise either from want of sentiment, or want of Judgmen^ 
but, in general, from the difficuliy of saying fie to the btd 
people who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Gninby should re- 
loerober, that he himself thought proper to condemn, re- 
met, and disavow, by a most solemn declaration, in the 
House of Commons, that very system of political conduct 
which Junius had held forth to the disapprobstioQ of the 
public. 
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LETTER Vin. 

To the Duke of Grafton. 

March 18. 1769. 
Mt Lord, 
Bbfors yott were placed at the head of af* 
fairs, it had been a maxim of the English go- 
vernmenty not unwillingly admitted by Uie 
|>eople« that every ungracious or severe exer- 
tion of the prerogative should be placed to the 
account of the minister ; but» that whenever an 
act of grace or benevolence was to be perlbria- 
ed, the whole merit of it should be attributed 
to the sovereign himself.* It was a wise doc- 
trine, ray lord, and equally advantageous to 
the king and his subjects ; for while it pre- 
served that suspicious attention with which 
the people ought always to examine tlie con- 
duct of ministers, it tended, at tlie same timei 
rather to increase than diminish their attach:* 
ment to the person of their sovereign. If there 
be not a fatality attending every measure yon 
are concerned in, by what treachery, or ^yi,t 
what excess of folly, has it happened, that 
those ungracious acts which have distinguish- 
ed your administration, and which, 1 doubt not, 
were entirely your own, should carry with 
them a strong appearance of personal interest^ 
and even of personal enmity, in a quartei; 
where no such interest or enmity can be sup- 

* Lei rais ne se aoftt resenrfics que les gnicet. lb nii' 
▼oiem let eondainiiaooai vert lean officien. 

Mwieifuieu* 
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posed to exist, without the highest injastice 
nd the highest dishonour ? On the other hand« 
by what judicious management have you con- 
trived it, that the only act of mercy to whidi 
you ever advised your sovereign, far from add- 
ing to the lustre of a character trulv gracious 
snd benevolent, should be received with uni- 
versal disapprobation and disgust ? I shall con* 
ader it as a ministerial measure, because it is 
an odious one ; and as your measure, my Lord 
Sake, because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it was natui-al enough that govern- 
ment should give him every possible encou- 
ragement and support. The oonourable ser- 
m ibr wliich he was hired, and tJie spirit 
with which be performed it, made common 
csnse between your grace and him. The mi- 
nister, who, by secret corruption, invades the 
freedom of elections, and the ruffian, who, by 
open violence, destroys that freedom, are em- 
barked in the same bottom $ they have the 
same interests, and mutually feel ibr each , 
other. To do justice to your Grace's huma- 
nity, yoa felt for M'Quirk as you ought to do ; 
and if yoa had been contented to assist him 
indirecdy, without a notorious denial of jus-' 
tice, or openly insulting the sense of the na- 
tion, yoa might have satisfied every duty of 
political friendship, without committing the 
bonoor of your sovereign, or hazarding the 
reputation of his government. But when this 
unhappy man had been solemnly tried, con- 
victed, and condemned ; when it appeared that 
be had been frequently empWed in the same 
serricetf and that no excuse for him could be 
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drawn either from the innocence of bis formes 
life, or the simplicity of his character ; was it 
not hazarding too much, to interpose the 
strength of the prerogative between this felon 
and the justice of his country }* You ought to 

* Whifthall^ March 11, 1769. Hit majeity hat been gra- 
ciously pletsed to extend his royal mercy to Bflward' 
M'^mrk, found guilty of the murder of G«orge Clarke, as 
appears by his royal warrant, to the tener folMring : 
GEORGE R. 

Whei«eas a doubt had arisen in our royal breast concera- 
ing the evidence of the death of Georae Claiice, firom the 
representatioat of William Broomfield, Esq. surgeoD^ and 
Solomon Starling, apothecary ; both of whom, as has been 
represented to us, attended the deceased before his deatli< 
and expressed their opinions that be did not die <tf tiie Mow 
he received at Brentford : And whereas it appears to us, 
that neither of the said i>erson8 were produced as witnesses 
upon the trial, though the said Solomon Starling had heed 
exMffiined before the coroner; and the only person oailed 
to prove that the death of the said Gt^irge Clarke was oc- 
casioned by the said blow, was John Foot, surgeon, who 
never saw the dr-ceased ti>l after his death: We thoQsfat 
tho^apon to refer the said representations, tngeiher with 
the report of the recorder of our city of London, of the 
evidence given by Richard and William Boale and the said 
John Foot, on the trial of Ed>%ard Quiilc, othtrwist' call- 
ed Edward Kirk, otherwise cal d Edward MQuirk, ^ 
the murder ot the said Chirke, to he iiiaster. waidens, and 
the rest of the court of exarainerk of the surgeon*! com- 
pany, commanding them likewise to take such fiirther es<> 
amination of the Si^id persons, so representing, andofaaid 
John Foot, as they might rhink necessaty. together withthe 
prenuses above mentiuned, to form ana report to us tbeir 
opinion, *' Whether it did or did not appear to them, that 
** the sakl George Clark* died in conseqoeftce of the blow 
•• he received in iht- riot at Brentford on the 18th of Be- 
« cember last.'* _ And the saitl court of ex miners oF the 
siirgeon*s company hiiving thereupon reported to as their 
opinion —''* that it did not appear to them that he did," 
We have thought proper to extend our rojal mercy to him 
the said Edw trd quirk, otherwise Edwanl Kirk, othr-rwise 
ttUed Kdward M'Quirk. and to grant him our free pMrdoa 
for the murder ot the ^id Gtorge Clarke, of which he lias 
been found guilty. Our .will and pleasure, Therefore, is. 
That he, the said Edward qqirk, oihenrise caUed Bdwatd 
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hkjt known tbftt an example of Uus lort was 
never ao necessary as at present ; and certain- 
ly yoa mast have known, that the lot could 
not baye fallen upon a more guilty object.— 
MThat system of government is this ? You are 
perpetually complaining of the riotous dispo* 
•itkm of the lower class of people ; yet* when 
the hiws have given you the means of making 
«o example, in every sense unexcepttoDabie, 
snd by far the most likely to awe the multi- 
tude, you pardon the onence, and are not 
ashamed to give the sanction of government 
ta the riots you complain of, and even to fa* 
tore murderers. Tou are partial, perhaps, to 
the military mode of execution ; and had ra- 
ther see a score of these wretches butchered 
hj the guards, than one of them suffer death 
1^ regular course of law. How does it hap- 
pen, my lord, that, in your hands, even the 
mercy oif the prerogative is cruelty and op- 
pression to the subject ? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordina- 
ry, that you thought it necessary to give some 
reasons for it to the public. Let them be fair- 
ly examined. 

1. You say that Musrg. Broomfield and Star- 

Krk,otlierwM»cslled Edwsid VQaMi.be iniertcd, for (he 
wdBMuder, in oariint and next nnenl iMiidontlucrfiall 
come oatnr the poor eoanets of Nrwgate, wiihont my 
coMlitim wheteoeirer ; and that, in the mean time, you 
take baa for his appearance, in order to plead onr Mid 
paidm. And tat so doing, tlbs dmll be year warrant. 
Givea at onr court at St. James's, the tenth day of March, 
I7fi9, in the ninth year of our reign. 
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iiog tffere not examhved at M^Qidrk^s tried. I 
will tell your grace why they were not. They 
must have been examined upon oath-; and it 
was fore»een, that their evidence would either 
not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the pri- 
soner. Otherwise, is it conceivable that bis 
counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence ? 

2. You say, that Mr. Foot did not oee the de* 
ceaoed until after fda death, A surgeon, nry lord, 
must know very little of his profession, if, up- 
on examining a wound or a contusion, he can 
not determine whether it was mortal or not. 
While the party is alive, a surgeon will be cau- 
tious of pronouncing ; whereas, by the death 
of the patient, he is enabled to consider both 
cause and effect at one view, and to speak 
with a certainty confirmed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your grace for the 
establishment of a new tribunal. Your ingui- 
sitio post mortem is unknown to the laws of En- 
gland, and does honour to your invention. The 
only material objection to it is, that if Mr. 
Foot's evidence was insufficient, because he 
did not examine the wound till after the death 
of the party, much less can a negative opinion, 
given by gentlemen who never saw the body 
of Mr. Clarke, either before or after bis de^ 
cease, authorize you to supersede the verdict 
of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my lord, let me ask you. Has it never 
occurred to your gfrace, while you were with- 
drawing this desperate wretch from that jus- 
tice which the laws had awarded, and which 
the whole people of England demanded against 
him, that there is another man, who is the fa- 
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fouritfe of his country, whose pardon vould 
kftve been accepted with gratitude, wlwse pftr«. 
doii would have healed all our diviaions ? Havo 
you quite fi>r^otten that thi§ man was once 
your grace's friend ? Or, is it to murderers on- 
ly thai you will extend the mercy of the crown} 
These are questions you will not answer* 
Doris it necessary. The character of your pri- 
fate life, and the uniform tenor of your public 
coDdoct, is an answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER IX. 

Tq his Grace the Ihike of Grafton, 

April 10, 1769. 
Mr Lord, 
1 HA.VE so good an opinion of your grace's 
discerament, that when the author of the vin- 
dication of your conduct assures us, that he 
writes from his own mere motion, without the 
least authority from your grace, I should be 
ready enough to believe him, but for one fatal 
mark, which seems to be fixed upon eveiy 
measurein which either 3«)ur persona) or ^Uti* 
cal character is concerned. Your first attempt to 
support -Sir William Proctor ended in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wilkes,, the second ensured sue* 
cess to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary step 
you took to make Sir James Lowther lord pa- 
nunount of Cumberland, has ruined bis inter* 
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est in that' county for ever. The House List of 
Directors was cursed with the concurrence of 
goverAment ; and even the miserable Dineiey* 
could not escape the misfortune of your lonU 
•hip's protection. WKh this uniform expert^ 
ence before us, we are authorized to sui^ect 
that, when a pretended vindication of ytmr 
principles and conduct, in reality, contains the 
bitterest reflections upon both, it could -not 
have been written without your immediate di- 
rection and assistance. The author, indeed, 
calls God to witness for him, with all the sin- 
cerity, and in the very terms of an Irish evi- 
dence, to the beat of his knoivUdge and b^ief. 
My lord, you should not encourage these ap« 
peals to heaven. The pious prince from whom 
you are supposed to descend, made such fine- 
quent use of them in his public declarations^ 
thst, at last, the ptfople also found it necessa- 
ry to appeal to heaven in their turn. Tour ad- 
ministration has driven us into circumstances 
of equal distress : beware,, at least, how you 
remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer icir. Tou 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play 
the fool once more in public life, in spite qIm 
years and infirmities ; and to show us, that^ as 
you yourself are a singular instance of youth 
without spirit, the man who defends you is a 
no less reiqarkabie example of age, without 

• This nnfortonate penon bad been pemiaded by the 
Doke of OnftoD to wt up for Middleiez, hit gnee bebiK 
deterauned to teat htm in ifte Houw of Cominoat, if he 
had but a nngle TOte. It happened, unluckily, chat he 
^uU not preTsU upon soy one freeholder to put hiim in 
BOBunstioi^ 
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%e benefit of experience. To follow such a 
writer^ mmately; would^ like his own periods, 
be Uibour without end. The subject too has 
been already discussed, and is sufficiently un- 
derstood. I cannot help observing, however, 
tiiat when the pardon of M'Quirk was the prin- 
opid charge against you, it would have been 
Mt a decent compliment to your grace's un- 
demanding, to have defended you upon your 
own principles. What credit does a man de- 
serve, who tells us plainly, that the facts set 
iiihli in the king^s proclamation were not the 
true motives on which the pardon was grant- 
ed ? And that he wishes that those chirurgi* 
cal reports, which first gave occasion to cer- 
taiii doubts in the royal breast, had not been 
laid before bis majesty > You see, my lord, that, 
even your friends cannot defend your actions, 
witiiottt changing your principles ; nor justify 
a detiberate measure of government, without 
contradicting the main assertion on which it 
was fotmded. 

The conviction of M'Quirk had reduced you 
to a ^emma in which it was hardly possible 
fer yoo to reconcile your political interest with 
your duty. Tou were obliged either to aban- 
don an acUve, useful partizan, or to protect a 
f^Um from public justice. With your usual 
spirit, you preferred your interest to every 
o^erconsideration ; and, with your usual judg- 
ment, you founded your determination upon 
the Gtay motives which should not have been 
given to the public. . , 

I have frequently -censured Mr. WilKess 
conduct, yet your advocate reproaches n^ with 
haying 4evotcd myself to the service of sedi- 
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tion. Your gfrace can best inform us fbr whiclf 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first ho« 
noured him with your friendship ; or bow long^ 
it was before you discovered those bad ones in 
him, at which, it seems, your delicacy was of- 
fended. Remember, my lord, that you con- 
tinued your connexion with Mr. Wilkes, long 
after he had been convicted of those crimes* 
which you have since taken pains to represent 
in the blackest colours of blasphemy and trea* 
son. How unlucky it is, that the first instance 
you have given us of a scrupulous regard to 
decorum, is united with a breach of a moral 
obligation ? For my own part, my lord, 1 am 
proud to affirm, that if I had been weak enough 
to form such a friendship, I would never have 
been base enough to betray it. But let Mr. 
Wilkes's character be what it may, this, at 
least, is certain, tbat, circumstanced as he is, 
with regard to the public, even bis vices plead 
for him^ The people of England have too 
much discernment to suffer vour grace to take 
advantage of the failings of a private charac- 
ter, to establish a precedent by which the pub- 
lic liberty is affected, and which you may here- 
after, with equal ease and satisfaction, employ 
to the ruin of tlie best men in the kingdom.— ^ 
Content yourself, my lord, with the many ad- 
vantages which the unsullied purity <>f your 
own character has given you over your unhap* 
py, deserted friend. Avail yourself of all the 
unforgiving piety of the court you live in, and 
bless God that <*you are not as other men are ; 
'' eztortionersi unjust, adulterers, or even as 
" this publican." In a heart void of feelings 
the laws of honour and good faith may be viof 
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ialed with imimnity, and there you nmy safely 
iodalge your ^niua. But the laws of EngUnd 
sbiU not be violated, even by your holy zeal 
to oppress a sinner ; and« though you have 
succeeded in making him a tool, you shtll not 
make him the victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER X. 

To Mr, Edward Weat<m. 

April 21, 1769. 
SIB, 
I Kaio you were an old man without the be- 
nefit of experience. It seenos you are also a 
volunteer, with the stipend of twenty com- 
missions-, juid at a period when all prospects 
are a^ an end, you are still looking forward to 
rewards which you cannot enjoy. No man is 
better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
aeot than you are. 

.,« ^ T(m impudence f 

Temeraire vieillardf aura ea recompence. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either 
With the impotence of your age, or the pee- 
vishness ot your diseases. Your pamphlet, 
ing^ious as it is, has been so little read, that 
the public cannot know how far you have a 
right to give me the lie, without the tbUowing 
citation of your own words : 
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Page 6th. ^ 1. That he is persuaded that 
** the motives which he (Mr. Weston) has al- 
'< leped, mutt appear fully saflftcienti with or 
<* without the opmiona of the surgeons. 

" 3. That those very motives muMt have been 
" the foundation on wnich the Barl of Boch- 
« ford thought proper. Sec 

'* 3. That he cannot but regret^ that the Carl 
*< of Rochford seems to have thought proper 
** to lay the chirurgical reports before the 
*' the King, in preference to all the other suf- 
" iicient motives," &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be 
defending government on their principles or 
your own. 

The ftyle and language you have adopted 
are, I confess, not ill suited to the elegance of 
your own manners, or to the dignity of the 
cause you have undertaken. Everv common 
dauber writes rascal and villain under his pic- 
tures, because the pictures themselves have 
neither oharacter nor resemblance. But the 
works of a master require no index ; his fea- 
tures and colouring are taken from nature ; the 
impression they make is immediate and uni- 
form ; nor is it possible to mistake his charac- . 
ters, whether they represent the treachery of ' 
a Minister, or the abused simplicity of a King. 

JUKITO. 
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LETTER XI. 

. Tn his Crace the Duke qf Grafion, 

Apra 24, xrm. 

^Y Lord, 

Tb£ system you seemed to have adopted when 
Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of affairs, gave us no promise of that un- 
common exertion of vigour wHich has since il- 
lustrated your character, and distinguished 
your administration, ^r from discovering fL 
.spirit bold enough to invade the first rights of 
the people, and the first principles of the con- 
stitution, you were scrupulous of exercising 
even those powers with which the executive 
branch of tbe legislature u legally invested^-* 
We have not yet forgotten bow long Mf. 
Wilkes was suffered to appiear at large, noc 
how long he was at liberty to jcanvass for the 
city and county, with all the terrors of an out- 
lawiy hanging over Him. Our gracious So- 
vereign has not yet forgotten the extraordina- 
ry care you too^ of bis dignity, and of the safe- 
ty of his person^ when, at a crisis which Cour- 
tiers affected to call alarming, you left the me- 
tropolis exposed, for two nights together, to 
every species of riot and disorder. The sectt- 
rit> of the royal residence from insult was then 
sudiciently provided for in Mr. Conway's firm- 
ness, and Loi'd Weymouth's discretion : whUe 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, in a rural 
retirement, and in the arms of faM beauty, 
had lost all menory of his Sovereign, his coon- 
C 
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tfy» and hUnself. In these instancet you mtgfat 
have acted with vifour, for you would hav# 
had the sanction of the laws to support yon. 
The friends of government might nave 4e^ 
fended you without shame; and moderate 
men, who wish well to the pdice and good (mt- 
der of society, might have had a pretence, for 
applauding your conduct. But these, it seemi^ 
^ere not occasions worthy of your Grace'u in^ 
terposition. You reserved the proofs of your 
Intrepid spirit for trials of greater hazard und 
importance ; and now, as if the most disgrace- 
ful relaxation of the executive authority had 
given you a claim of credit to indulge hi ex- 
cesses still more dangerous, you seem deter- 
mined to compensate amply for your former 
negligence, and to balance the non*«zecut*iefi 
of the laws with a breach of the constitation. 
Trom one extreme you suddenly start to tl^ 
other, without leaving, between the weakness 
and the fury of the passions, one moment's in- 
terval for the firmness of the understandin^.^^ 

These observations, general as they ABe» 
might easily be exte< ded into a faithful hiKto- 
ry of your Grace's administration, and perhaps 
may be the employment of a future hour. But 
the business of the present moment will not 
suffer me to look back to a series of events, 
which cease to be interesting or important, be- 
cause they are succeeded by a measure so siq- 
fl^ularly daring, that it excites all our attention, 
and engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been 
crowned with success. With this precedent 
before you, with the principles on which it was 
esuUif bed, and with a future House of Com- 
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vm»t perhsps leM Tirttioiis tban M pnetent, 
crery county in England, under the MispieM 
•f the treasury, may be represented ai com- 
pletely as the county of M iddlesez. Posterity 
will be indebted to your Grace for not contem- 
in^ jFouraelf wHh a temporary expedient, but 
flitttltni^ opon them the immediate bleiainga 
•f vmir ftdmmistration. Boroughs wei« al- 
feady too much at the mercy of government. 
Coanties could neither be purchased nor inti- 
nidsted. But their solemn determined elec- 
tioB nsy be rejected ; and the man they de* 
test may be appo'mted by another choice, to 
Represent them m Parliament Yet it is admit* 
led, that the Sheriffs obeyed the laws, and per- 
^mhed their duty.* The return they made 
imist hftTe been Jegal and valid, or undoubt- 
edly they would have been censured for mak- 
ing it. With every good natui^ allowance 
for your Grace's youth and inexperience, there 
are some things which you ^nnot but know. 
Tou cannot but know, that' the right of the 
freeholders to adhere to thei?^ choice (even sup- 
posing it improperly exerted) was as clear and 
iBdispurable as that of the House of Commons 
to exclude one of their own members. Nor 
Is it possible Ibr you not to see the wide dis- 
tance there is between the negative power of 
rejecting one man, and the positive power of 
appointing another. The nght of expulsion, 
in the most favourable sense, is no more than 
the cosiom of Parliament. The right of elec- 

* Sir Fletolier Korton, when it wm piopowd to pimbk 
fte Sherilli, dedftred in the House of CommoM, Uiat thef, 
io Ktamiiig Mr. WUket, had done n9 mow ^^^ weur 

«Joiy. 
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tion 18 the very etscace of the ceofttitution. 
To vioUte that right, and much more to trans- 
fer it to anv other set of men, U a step leading 
immediately to the dissolution of all govern- 
•inent Sotkr forth as it operates, it consti- 
tutes a House of Commons which does not re^ 
present the people. A House of Commons ao 
formed would involve a contradiction, and the 
grossest confusion of . ideas : but there ace 
some mititsters, my lord» whose views can on* 
ly be answered by reconciling absurdities, and 
making the same proposition, which is false 
and absurd in argument, true in fact. 

This measure, my lord, is, however, attend- 
ed with one consequence favourable to the 
peO))le, which I am persuaded you did not fore- 
Bee * While the contest lay between the miQisr 
try and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and private 
charactep gaye yon advantages over ..him, 
which common candour, if not the memory of 
your former friendship, should have forbidden 
you to make use of To religious men, yoa 
had an opportuni^ of exaggerating the.irre** 
guUrities of his past Kfe ; to moderate men^ 
you held forth the pernicious consequencea of 
foction. Men, who with this character, looked 
no farther than to the object before rhem, weve 
not dissatisfied at seeing Mr Wilkes excluded 
from parliament. — You have now taken care 
to shift the question} or rather, you have 
created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is qc 
more concerned than any other English .asen 
tleman. You have unitea this country againai 
you on one grand oonstitutiona) pomt, oa th< 

* TIm fcste it ddiied ts aisfk (his ipiophecr. 



dedsioi] of wfiieh our txistenee, tBiiiree peo* 
pie, absolutely depends. Yo« have tMened^ 
not in words, but in fact, that the representa* 
tkm in parliament does not depend apon the 
choice of the freeholders. If such a case e«i 
possibly happen once, it may happen freqnent* 
hf : it may happen alwi^ys : and if three hon- 
dred rotes, by any mode of reasoninj^ what* 
ever, can prevail against twelve hundred, the 
same reasoning would elqually hav« given Mv* 
Lmtrell his seat with ten TOtes, or even with 
one. The conseiquences of this attack upon 
the constitution are too plain and palpable not 
to ihtrm the dullest apprehension. I trust you 
«il) find that the people of England are neither 
fcficiem m spirit nor undersUndtng ; tboogfa 
m hare treated them as if they bad neither 
ttnse to feel, nor spirit to resent We have 
ftason to thank God uid our aneestorsj that 
there never yet was a minister' in this country 
vbo could stand the issue of such a conflict ; 
»d, with every prejudice in favour of your in- 
tentions, I see no such abilities in your Grace* 
as should enable yotl to succeed In an enter- 
prise, in which the ablest and basest of your 
predecessors have found their destruction. You 
may continue to deceive your gracious master 
with fidse representations of the temper and 
condition of bis subjects. Tou may comnfand 
& venal vote, because it is the common e»ta- 
Uished appendage of your office. But n^ver 
bope that the Ireehold^v will make a tame 
surrender of their rights ; or> that an English 
wmy will join with you in overturning the li- 
berties of their country. They know, that 
their first duty, as citizens> is paramount to all 
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subsequent engsgeroents: no^wUl tlieyt>refee 
the discipline, or even the honours of their pro* 
fession, to those sacred original rights whicll 
belonged to them before they .were so^iers, 
and which they claim and possess as the birth^ 
right of Englishmen. 

. Return, my lord, before it be too late, to th«|l 
easy,- insipid system which you first set out 
with. Take back your mistress * The name 
of friend may be fatal to her, for it leads -to 
treachery and persecution. Indulge the peo- 
ple. Ai'tend New-market. Mr. Luitrell m/iy: 
again vacate bis seat ; and Mr. Wilkes, if not 
persecuted, will soon be forgotten. To-be 
weak and inactive, is safer than to be darm^ 
and criminal : and wide is the distance be- 
tween a riot of the populace and a convulsion 
of the whole kingdom. You may live to make 
the experiment, but no honest man can wish 
you should survive it. JUNIUS. • 



LETTER XII. 

To his Grace the Duke -of Grafkn^ '• • 

May 30, 176S>. . 
My Lord, 
If the measures in which yon have been most 
successful had been supported by any -toler* 

* Tbe Duke, about this time, had teparared Innitelf Awm 
Anne Panons ; but prapoted to continne united with .lif? 
<w> some platoDic terms of friendkhip, i^hiclibli*- r^.ctcd 
with ronteroiit. His boieneM to this woman is beyond «k» 
iBriptioB,orbelicr. ' 



iU« appeafftace of argument, I 8ho«]4 bare 
thoui^t my time not iU employed in continu- 
ing to examine your conduct as a roinUter^and 
8latiog> It fairly to the public. But when I see 
questions of the highest national importance 
carried as they have been, and! the first princi- 
pki of the conatitution openly violated, with- 
oat ti^TQinent, or decency, I confess I give up 
the cause in despair. The meanest of vour 
predecessors had abilities sufficient to give a 
colour to their measures. 11' they, invaded the 
tishts of the people, they did not dare to offer 
a direct insult to their understanding ; and, in 
frmer tames, the most venal parliaments 
made it a condition in their bargain with the 
aMiuster,%bat he should furnish them with some 
phasible pretences for selling their country 
and themselves. You have had the merit of 
iiHraducing a more compendious system of 
government and logic. — Tou aeither address 
yourself to the passions, nor to the under- 
itandinr, but simply t« the touch. You apply 
yourself immediately to the feelings of your 
friends ; who, contrary to the forms of parlia* 
meat, never enter heartily into a debate until 
they have divided. 

Belinquishing, therefor^ all idle views of 
ameadment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to consider your 
cbafaoter and conduct, merel}^ as a subject of 
cutioua speculation. There is something, in 
both which distinguishes you, not only from all 
other ministers, but all other men. It is not 
that you do wsong by design, but that yoii 
should never do right by mistake. , It is not 
that your indolence and your activity have beei^ 
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Mially nitflftpplied, bot-Chtt the first i 
pnnciple, or, if I may call it, the geniae tff 
your lifei ahouH have carried you through 
livery possible change afid eontradietion «f 
conduct, without the momentary hnputatldii 
or colour of a virtue; and that the wildest 

girit.of inconsistency should tieter bave'onite 
trayed you into a wise or honourable actifm. 
This, I own, giyes an air of singulkrity to yiMlr 
ihrtune, as well as to your disposition. Let us 
look back, together, to a scene, in which 'a 
itiind like yours will find nothing to repent of. 
JLet us try, my lord, bow well vou hare sup- 
ported the various relations in which youstoid 
10 your sorereign, your countrjr, your friends, 
and yourself. €rive us, if it be possible, some 
lezcuse to posterity, and to ourselves, l<^'sub« 
nitting to your administration. If not the 
jibilities ofa great minister, if not the integrity 
of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, show us, 
Ht least, the firmness ofa man. For the sake 
of vour mistress, the lover shall be spared. - 1 
will not lead her into public as you have dCMie; 
Hor will I insult the memory of departed bean- 
ty. &r sex, which alone made her amiable hi 
your eyes, makes her respectable in mine. * * 

The character of the reputed ancestors of 
some men, has made it possible for their de- 
scendants to be vicious In tlie esetreme^ with- , 
out b^ng degenerate. Those of your Grsfie, 
for instance,' left no distressing examples of 
▼trtoe even to their legislative posterity : and 
vou may look bitck with pleasure to an illus- 
trious pedigree, m which heraldry has not left 
jt single good quality upon record to insult or 
uphrm yoti* You haye better proofa of your 
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^tmtviXf my lord, than the register of a mar- 
riage* or any troublesome inheritance of repu- 
tation. There are some . hereditary strokes of 
.character, by which a family may be as clearly 
^distinguished, as by the blackest features .of 
the human face. Charles the first lived and 
«^kd a hypocrite. Charles the second was a 
bypocrite of another sort, and should hsYe 
died upon the same scaffold. At the distance 
of a century, we see their different characters 
happily revived and blended in your Grace. 
Sullen and severe, without religion, profligate 
withoutgaiety, you live like Charles the second, 
without being an amiable companion ; and, for 
«uglu I know, may die as his father did^witb- 
' mtt- the reputation of a martyr. 
.> You had abeady taken your degrees with 
credit, in those schools in which the English 
nobility are formed to virtue, when you w^re 
introduced to Lord Chatham's protection.* 
Jlrom Newmarket, White's, and the opposition, 
be gave you to the world with an air of popu- 
dUnty, which young men usually set out with, 
and seldom preserver grave and. plausible 
enough to be thought fit for business; too 
young .fnr treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of 
no unpromising expectations. Lord Chatham 
«ras the earliest object of your political wonder 
jand attachment; yet you deserted him,^upon 
the first hopes, that offered of an . unequal 
«hare of power firith Lord Rockingham. "Wiien 
the late Duke of Cumberland's -first negocia- 
lion failed, and when the favourite was pushed 
to the last extremity, you saved him by joinin|^ 

• To nndentaiid ibeie nttaget, tke reader if nftxre^ 
*MKed p«B9Ue^ called (S iB«<«rir fTiAe AQiMr«y. 
C2 



ivkh an admintatratioa, in which Lord Ch«Uiaai 
bud refused to engage. Still, however, he wm 
your friend : and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you consented to act without birot 
or wl^t after uniting with Lord Rockingham, 
you deserted and betrayed hira. You complain- 
ed, that no measures were taken to satisfy yoor 
patron; and that your friend, Mr* Wilkesi 
who had suffered so much for the party t had 
been abandoned to bis fate. They hare sinoe 
contributed, not a little, to your present pleni- 
tude of power ; yet, I think. Lord Chatham hat 
less reason than ever to be satisfied : and, as 
for Bfr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest 
nusfortune of his life, that you should have a^ 
many compensations to make in the closet for 
your former friendship with him. Your graci- 
ous master understands your character, afid 
makes you a persecutor beoause you have 
been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last admlnistraitioQ 
upon principles which you certainlv conottfred 
in* or you could never have been, placed a$ the 
feead of the treasury. By deserting those prin- 
ciples» and by acting in tiirect contradictk>n to 
them, in which he found you were secvetly 
supported in tlie«loset, you soon fonced him 
to leavejou to yourself, and to wkbdrawhis 
name from an admtnisteation whioh bad beea 
formed' oii the credit of it. You had then a 
prospect of friendships bettor suited to your 
genius, and more likely to fix your disposition. 
Ifarriage is the point on which every rake is 
atationary at last ; akid truly, my Lord, you 
iDay weU be weary of the circuit yoo have 
taken; for you have now fairly travelM 



tttroogb erety Big;n in the palitioal zadmc, 
from the scorpioA, in which you stung Lord 
GhathaiB, to the hopes of a virprin* in the house 
oTBIoomsbury. One would think that you bad 
tUifieiefit experience of the frailty ef nuptial 
engagements, or» at least, that such a friend- 
M^ as the Duke of Bedford's, might bave 
been secured to you by the auspknous mar- 
rage of your late dutchessf with bis nephew. 
But ties of this tender nature cannot be arawn 
too close ; and it may possibly be a part of the 
Bttke of Bedford^ ambition, after making het 
an honest woman, to work a miracle wttie 
ftme sort upon your Grace. This worthy no- 
Meman has long dealt in vinue : there hat 
been a la|pe consumption of it in his own fami- 
ly; and, m the way of trafllc, I dare vay, he 
m boagfat and sold more than half Che repre- 
sentative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not impru- 
dent. The fkvour e€ princes Is a perishable 
eoflsmodity. Tou have now a strengdi suffi- 
ei^nc to command the closet/and if it oe neces- 
sary to be betray one friendship more, you may 
Set even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stewart 
MVenzie may possibly remember what use 
the Duke of Bedford usually makes of his 
powers iMid our gracious sovereign, 1 doubt 
not, rejoices at this first appearance of unien 
among his servants. His late majesty, under 
the happy infiuenee of a family connexion be- 
tween his miniaters, was relieved from the cares 

• mt Gnce Imd latelj nnraed BTim Wfottedy. niees of 
ihegotdCertnsde^DuefteuofBedprd, 
^ t Mist Liddd, mfter tor diToree &om the Doke, Qorriefl 
IM Upper Onory, 
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or the i^ernment. K more active prince nmyi 
p^haps, observe with suspicion, by what de« 
ffrees an artful servant grows upon his master^ 
fiom the first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment, to the painful representation of the 
necessity of the royal service, and soon, in ne». 

Silar progression, to the humble insolence of* 
rtating in all the obsiequious forms of per* 
emptory submission. The inteival is carefuUy 
employed in forming connections, creating in- 
terests, collecting a party, and laying the foun- 
dation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature 
prostituted to his service, and insignificant 
enough to be always dependent upon nts |4mi». 
sure, finds him at last too strong to be com j 
manded, and too formidable to be removed: • 
Your Grace's pubhc conduct j as a miniateFy 
is but the counter part of your private history; 
the same inconsistency, the same contradic- 
tions. In America we trace you, fi*om the first 
opposition to the stamp act, on piinciptea-of 
convenience, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the 
right r then forward to Lord Rockingham's' 
surrender of the fact ; then back again to Lord 
Rf ickingham's declaration of the right ; then ' 
forward to taxation whh Mr. Townshend; and 
in the last instance, from the gentle Gonvay'g 
undetermined discretion, to blood and eompul* 
ftiofi with the Ditke of Bedford ; yet, i f we msy 
believe the simplicity of Lord North's elo- 
quence, at the opening of the next session» 
you are once more to be the patron of Ameri- 
ca' Is this the wisdom of a great mmister ; or 
18 -it the ominous vibration of a pendulum? 
Hfcd you no opinion of your own, my Lord f 
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Oriras it the gratificstion of betraying^ every 
party, with which you have been nnitd* and 
of deserting* every political principle in which 
yoa had concorred ? 

. Tmir eneinie» may tarn their eyes withovt 
rci^t from this admirable system of proTin* 
CM government. They will find gratineation 
emi^h in the survey of your domestic and fo« 
reign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelbume, the 
British court bad interposed with dignity and 
fimness, you know, my lord, that Corsica 
would never have been invaded. The French 
saw the weakness of a distracted ministry, and 
were Justified in treating you with contempt* 
They would probably have yielded, in the first 
instance, rather than hazard a rupture with this 
Gomtry ; but, being once engaged, they can- 
not retreat without dishonour. Common sense 
foresees consequences which have escaped 
your CSrace's penetration. Either we suffer the 
IVencb to make an acquisition, the importance 
of trhieb you have probably no concept'ipn c€, 
or we opipose them by an underhand ^mAnage- 
menty whioh only disgraces us in the eyes of 
Bunpe, without answering any purfjose of po- 
lity or prudence From secret, Indirect as« 
siftance, a transition to some more open, deci- 
sive measures, "becomes unavoidable; till, at 
at last, we find ourselves principals in the war, 
and are obliged to haiard every thing for an 
object which might have originally been ob- 
tained without expense or danger. I am not 
versed in the politics of the north ; but this, t 
believe, is certain, that, half the money you 
have- distributed to carry the expulaisn of 
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Mr. Wilkes, or' even your secretary's share in 
the last siiiwcripUon, would have kept the 
Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my 
lord ? Op, did the coy resistance you have con- 
stantly met with in the British senate, make 
you despair of corrupting the divan ? Your 
friends, indeed, have the first claim upon your 
bounty : but if 5001. a year can be spared in 
pennon to sir John Moore, it would not have 
disgraeed you to have allowed aomething to 
the secret service of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of 
aflFairs at home demanded and engrossed the 
whole of your attention. Here, I confess, vou 
have been active. An amiable, acconpltsbed 
prince, ascends the throne under the happiest 
of all auspices, the acclamations and united af- 
fections of his sobjecta. The first measures of 
his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, 
were not able to shake their attachment. Twr 
services, my. Lord, have been more successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we 
have seen the natural effects of a system of go« 
vemment at once both odious and contempti- 
ble. We have seen the laws sometimes scan- 
dalously relaxed, sometimes violently stretch- 
ed beyond their tone. We have seen the per- 
son of the sovereign insulted ; and, in profound 
peace, and with an undisputed title, the fideli* 
ty of his subjects brought by bis own servanta 
into public question.* Without abilitiea, reso« 

•1%e wiie Duke ateut thk time ezetteil aU tbe inflii* 
cnceofjOTemincnt to imioura addrestes to ntisfy the lama 
of the fideUty of his tul^eeta. Th-y came in yery thio^ 
from Sgodond j bat, after the appeataoee oTtfali letter,' We 
bettdaosMceartheia* 



iiitiofi«.ar interest* you have done more than 
Lord Bute could accompiishy witb'all Seotland 
At bis heels. 

Tour Grace, little anxious, perbaps, either 
for present or future lepuution, will not de- 
sire to be handed down in these colours to pos» 
terity. You have reason to flatter yourself, 
tbat the memory of your administmtioir wiH 
sanrire even the forms of a constitution, winch 
our ancestors vainly hoped would be immoc- 
tal; and, as for your personal character, I 
will not, for the honour of human nature, sup- 
pose that you can wish to have it lememberw 
cd Tbe condition of the present times is des- 
perate indeed ; but there is a debt due to those 
who come after ns; and it is tbe historian's 
office to punish though he cannot correct I 
do not i^ve yott to posterity, as a pattern to 
imitate, but as an example to deter ; and as 
your conduct camprehends every Mag that a 
wise or honest Minister should avoid, I mean 
to make you a negative instruction to yoor sue 
c^sora for ever. JUNIUS. 



LETTER Xni. 

Addrea^edtO the PfuUerofthePukUc AdoerHuen, 

JTrnie 12, 1769. 
«1R, 
Tbs Duke of Grafion^B Mends not finding^ it 
tbnvenient to enter into a contest with Junius, 
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are now reduced to the last «iel«iichQly !«• 
source of defeated argument, the flat general 
charge of scurrilitj^ and falsehood. As for btM 
style, I shall leave it to the critics. The truth 
of his facts is of more importance to tlie pub» 
lie. They are of such a nature that I think a 
bare contradiction will Itave no weight with 
any man who judges Ibr himself. Let us take 
them in the order in which they appear in bis 
last letter, 

1. Have not the first rights of the people^ 
and the first principles of the constitution, fa«eB 
openly invaded, and the very name' of an elec- 
tion made ridiculous, by the aj^ointment of 
Mr. Luttrell ? 

3. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequantty 
lead his mistress into public, and even place 
her at the head of his table, as if be had putt- 
ed down an ancient temple of Venus, and 
could bury all decency and shame under the 
ruins ? Is this the man who dares to -talk of 
Mr. Wilkes's morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his^ |>re8Qnplne 
ancestors as strongly marked in him, as if he 
had descended from them in a direct legati- 
mate line? The idea of his death is only •pro- 
phetic ; and what is prophecy but a narralivte 
preceding the fact ? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who 
raised him to the rank and post of a Minister, 
and the first whom he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockinghan> 
and betray him ? 

6. Was be not the bosom friend of Mr. 
Wilkes* whom he now pursues to d«etnicti<m 1 
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Tr lOid iienat teiEe his def^rees wiih cKdk at 
KewmftrlEet, Wbite'i* and the opposhion ? 
• 8. After deserting Lord Chatham's princi- 
^es, and sacrificing his friendship, is he not 
luxm closely united with a set of men, who, 
theogh they have occasionally joined with ail 
pfertiesi have, in every diiferent situation, and 
at all times, been equaUy and constantly de- 
tested l^ this country ? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five 
btmdred pounds a year ? This may probably 
be an acquittance of favour upon the turf ; 
bat is it possible for a Minister to offer a gross- 
er outrage to a nation, which has so ver^ late- 
ly cleared away the beggary of the civil Ust, 
It the expense of more than half a million ? 

10' Is there any one mode of thinking or 
icdi^f with respect to America, which the 
Bake of Grafton has not successively adopted 
snd abandoned ? 

11.' Is there not- a singular mark of ^«me 
set upon this man, who has so little deficaoy 
and feeling, as to submit to the opprobrium of 
■Mrrying a near relation of one who had de- 
bauched his wife ? In the name of decenc:|r, 
how are these aimable cousins to meet at their 
sncle's table > It will be a scene in CEdipus, 
without the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, or 
beauty ? Or, is tlie amorous youth in love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has 
been sacrificed to the French ; that, in some 
instances, the laws have been scandalously re- 
lazed, and, in others, daringly violated ; and 
that the King's subjects have been called upon 
to assure him of their fidelity, in spite of the 
measures of his servants. 
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A writer who builds his arprmn^ts upon 

facts, such as these, is not easily to be confuti' 
ed. He is not to be answered by H^nerai sub# 
•ertions, or (^neral reproaches. He may want 
eloquence to amuse and persuade i but» speak* 
ing truth, lie must always convince. 

PHIU) JUNIUS. / 



LETTER XIV. 

Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

June 22, 1769; 
SIR, 
The name of Old JSToll is destined to be the 
ruin of the house of Stuart. There is an orni* 
nous feiality in it, which even the spurious de- 
scendants of tire family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell had the merit of conductinn^ Cliarlcs 
the First to tiie block. Your correspondentt 
Old Noll, appears to have the same desif(nup* 
on the Duke of Grafton. His arguments ooii« 
stst better with the title he has assumed, than 
with the principles he professes s for though 
be pretends to be an advocate for the Dultt« 
he takes care to give us the best reason why 
bis patron should regularly follow the fate off 
bis presumptive ancestor. Through the whole 
course of the Duke of Grafton^s life, I see m 
strange endeavour to unite coutradictiona which 
cannot be reconciled. Fie marries, to be di- 
vorced ; be keeps a miatresSi to remind him of 



eohjugal ^ndeannents ; and he cbooae* inch 
Metidft as it is a virtue in him to desert. If it 
fpwe poBSfhiefor the genius of that accomplish* 
6d preikdent, who pronounced sentence upon 
Gharies the First, to be revived in some modem 
sycophant,* his Grace, 1 doubt not, would by 
syotpathy discover him among the dregs of 
mankind, and take him for a guide in those 
paths which naturally conduct a Minister to 
the scaffold. 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation 
approve of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for 
even Old JVoll is too modest to call it an elec- 
tion) can neither be maintained nor confuted 
by argument It is a point of fact, on which 
every English gentleman will determine for 
himself As to lawyers, their prrtfession is 
supported by the indiscriminate defence of 
right and wrong; and I confess I have not 
that opinion of their knowledge, or integrity* 
to think it necessary that they should decide 
for me upon a plain constitutional, question.^— 
With respect to the appointment of Mr. Lut* 
treU« the Cbanoelfc»r has never yet given any 
authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is, in- 
^ead, «n honest, a very honest man t and the 
Aitomey^General is ex-ofieiif the guardian of 
liberty ; to take case, I presume, that it shatt 
never break out into a criminal excess. Doo« 
tor Bkckstone is Solicitor to the Queen. The 
Doctor recoUeoted that he had a place to pre- 
serve, though he forgot that he had a repute^ 
tion to lose. We have now the good fortune 

tit is fcatdly neceHary tQ iwniirf *• readsri^ifce 
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to undertttfhd the Doetot^s f^Hnciples ts v«^ 
iB writing. For the defence of truth, of law, 
and reason, the Doctor's books may be safiil^' 
consulted ; but whoever wishes to ch^at a 
neighbour of his estate, or to rob a country of 
its riirbts, need make no scrtiple of consullin^ 
the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may; 
for aught I know, suffictenUy Jutftify the Dnke 
of Grafton, when he indulges his genius in alf 
the fashionable excesses of the i^e ; ^t, con- 
iSidering his rank and station, I think it would 
do him more honour to be able to deny the 
fact, than to defend it by such authority. But 
if vice itself could be excused, there is yet ' ft 
certain display of it, a certain outrage to de- 
cency, and violation of public decorum, whieh^ 
fi>r the benefit of society, shdutd never befoN 
given. It is not that he kept a mistress at 
home, but that he constantly attended her 
abroad. It is not the private indulgence, but 
the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would hardly have -been 
known, if the first Lord 6f the Treasury had 
not led her, irt triumph, through the Ot>erft 
House, even in the presence of the Qoeen.-^ ' 
When we see a man act in this manner, we 
may admit the shameless depravity of hU 
heart ; but what are we to tirink of his under* 
standing ? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a regular, 
domestic man ; and, as an omen of the future 
delicacy and correctness of his conduct, he 
marries a first cousin of the man who had fix* 
ed that mark and title of infamy upon hlrfk 
whicbf at the same moment, makes a buabalR 



«pii#ppy and ridicolous. The tiey cf consjui. 
guinity may possibty preserve bim from the 
Mine fa^ a ^cond time ; and as to the distress 
of ipeeting, I take for granted, the venerable 
HDC^e of these common cousins has settled the 
ciiqiiette in such a manner, that, if a mistake 
should happen, it may reach no further than 
from Midame ma/emme, to Madame ma couaiae. 

The duke of Grafton has always some ex- 
cellent reasons for deserting bis friends. The 
age and incapacity of Lord Chatham, the de- 
bility of Lord Rockingham, or the intamy of 
Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, when 
be did jiot appear to be quite so well acquaint- 
ed, or so violently oflTended, with the infirmi- 
ties of his friends- But now, I con^ss, they 
are nojt ill exchaneed for the youthful, vigorous 
virtue of the DuKe of Bedford ; the firmness 
of General Conwi^ t the blunt, or, if I may pall 
it, the awkward integrity of Mr« .Kigby ; and 
the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich- 

If a late pension to a* broken gambler be 
an act .worthy of commendation, the Duke of 
Grafton's connexions will furnish him with ma- 
ny .opportunitiea of doing praise- worthy ao- 
. tionsf and as he himself bears no part of tbp 
expense, the generosity of distributing the pub- 
lic money for the support of virtuous families 
in distress, will be an unquestionable proof of 
his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affiurs, OidMlLisA little ten- 
der of descending to particulars. He does not 
deny that Cornea has been sacrificed to Frances 
Mid be Goofesses that, with regard to Ameri« 



ca, bifl patron's measures have been subject t« 
some yariation : but then he promises wonders 
of stability and firmness for the future. These 
are mysteries, of which we must not pretend 
to judge by experience ; and, truly, I fear, we 
shall perish in the desert, before we arrive at 
the land of promise. In the regular coursip of 
things, the period of the Duke of Oraftbn's 
ministerjal manhood should now be approaioi- 
ing. The imbecility of his infant state wa'S 
committed to Lord Chatham. Charles T^wns- 
hend took some care of his education at thft 
ambiguous age, which lies between the follies 
of political childhood, and the vices of puber- 
ty. The empire of the passions soon succeed- 
ed. ' His earliest principles and conneetiona 
were of course forgotten or despised. Tht 
company he has lately kept has been of no ser- 
vice to his morals ; and^ in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, we see the character of his time of 
life strongly distinguished. An obstinate, un- 
govemable seif-sufBciency plainly points out 
to us that staAe of imperfect maturity at whieli 
the graceful levity of youth is lost, and the so- 
lidity of experience not yet acquired. It is 
possible the yoang man may, in time, growwi* 
«er, and reform : but if I understand his dispo- 
sition, it is not of such corrigible stuflTthat we 
should hope for any amendment in him, before 
he has accomplished the destruction of this 
country. like other rakes, he may, perhaps, 
live to see bis error^ but not until he has rubi- 
ed his estate. PHlLOJUNIUd. 
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LETTER XV. 

To hi9 Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

July 8, 1769. 

If nature had ^iyen you tn underatanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes and prin* 
ciples of your heart, she wouid have made 
you, perhaps, the most formidable minister 
that ever was employed under a limited mo- 
oarchy to accomplish the ruin of a free people. 
When neither the feelings of shame, the re- 
liroacbea of conscience, nor the dread of pun> 
^shment, form any bar to the designs of a mi- 
sister, the people would have too much rea- 
son to lament their condition, if they did not 
find some resource in the weakness of his im* 
derstanding. We owe it to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence> that the completest depravity of the 
h^art is sometimes stran|pely united with a 
confusion of the mind, which counteractt the 
most favourite principles, and makes the same 
n^n treacherous without art, and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. The measures, for in- 
stance, in which your Grace's activity has been 
chiefly exerted, as they were adopted without 
skill, should have been conducted with more 
than common dexterity. But truly, my Lord, 
the execution has been as gross as the design. 
By one decisive step you have defeated all the 
arts of writing. You have fairly confounded 
the intrigues of opposition, and silenced the 
clamours of fiction. A d^tk, ambiguous sys- 
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fottnd no reeouree of dependence or seoority in 
the prood^ impoang superiority of Lord Cha* 
tbam^ abilities ; the shrewd, inflexible iudg- 
ment of Mr. Grenville ; nor in the mHd, but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. 
His views and situation required a creature 
Toid of all these properties : and he was forced 
to go through every division, resolution, com- 
posidon, and refinement of political chemistry, 
before he happily arrived at the caput moriuum 
of vitriol in your Grace. Flat and insipid in 
your retired state ; but brought into action, 
you become vitriol again. Such are the ex* 
tremes of alternate indolence or fury, which 
bave governed your whole administration. 
Your circumsUnces, with regard to the people, 
soon becoming desperate, like other honest 
servants, you determined to involve the best of 
masters in the same difficulties with yourself. 
We owe it to your Grace's well-directed la- 
bours, that your sovereign has been persuad- 
ed to doubt of the affections of his subjects, 
and the people to suspect the virtues of tlieir 
sovereign, at a time when both were unques- 
tionable. You have degraded the royal iUgni« 
ty into a base and dishonourable competition 
with Mr. Wilkes: nor had you abilities to 
carrjr even the last contemptible triumph over 
a private man, without the grossest violation of 
the fundamental laws of the constitution and 
rights of the people. But these are-rigbta, 
my lord, which you can no more annihilate, 
than you can the soil to which they are annex- 
ed. The question no 4onger turns upon points 
ofnati'mal honour and security abroad, or on 
Uie degrees of ezpedienc* and propriety of 
measures at home. It was not inconsistcDt that 
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foa fthduld %h$stitUm the tame of liberty, in 
Mother country, which you had persecuted in 
your own : And, in the common arts of domes- 
tic oormption, we miss no part of Sir Robert 
Walpo1e*s system, except his abilities. In this 
h amble, imitative line, you miglit long^ have 
pt^ieeedeKl safe and contemptible. You mi|!fht 
probably never have risen to the dignity of be- 
ing hated, and even have been despised with 
moderation. But |t seems yon meant to l>e 
distinguished ; and, to a mind lilce yours, there 
was no other road to fame but by the destruc- 
tion of a noble fabric, which you thought bad 
been too long the admiration of mankiiu). The 
use you have made of the military force, intro- 
duced an alarming change in the mode of ex- 
ecu tin g the laws. The arbitrary appointment 
of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of the 
lawa themselves, a^ it manifeatly transfers the 
right of legislation fi-om ihose whomthe peo- 
ple have ehosen, to those whom they have re- 
jected. With a succession of suCh appoint- 
ments, we may aooft see a House of Commons 
cotfected, in the choice of t^hicli the other 
towns and counties of England will have a» lit- 
tle ««hare airthe devoted county of Middlesex. 
Yet I trust your Grace will find that the peo- 
ple of this country are neither to be intimidat- 
ed by violent measures, nor deceived by rc- 
iinements. When they see Mr. Luttrell seated 
In the House- of Commons, by mew dint of 
power,'and in direct opposition to the choice of 
of a whole county, they will not listen to those 
subtiltiea by which ever)- arbitrary exertion of 
authority is* explained into the law and privilege 
of pwlMuaent. ' It requitea no persuasion of ar- 
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your retreat might be defirrrcd until yoor mo- 
rals shall happily be ripened to that maturity 
of corruption, at which the wor$t example 
ceases to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVI. 

To the Printer of the Public Mverther. 

July 19, 1769. 
SIR, 
A CHEAT deal of useless argument might have 
been saved, in the political contest which has 
ariHeh, from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
the subsequent appointment of Mr. LuUretl, if 
the question had been once stated with precl* 
sion, to the satisfaction of each party, and clear- 
ly understood by them both. But in this, aain 
almost every other dispute, it usually happens 
that much time is lost in referring to a mu(tt« 
tude^ of cases and precedents, which prbve 
nothing to the purpose ; or in maintaining pro- 
positions, which are either not disputed, or, 
whether they be admitted or denied, are en- 
tirely indifferent as to the matter in debate ; 
until at last the mind, perplexed and confound- 
ed ^vith the endless subtilties of controversy, 
loses sight of the main question, and never 
arrives at truth. Both parties in the dispute 
are apt enough to practise these honest arti* 
- fices. The man who is conscious of the weak- 
ness of his cause is interesttd in ooacealing itj 
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wAf on the oth«r side, it is not uncomaum to 
tee 1^ good cause mangled by ad¥oc&tes« wlio 
do not know the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to 
what purpose, in the present case, so many 
precedents have been produced to prove, that 
the House of Commons have a right to expel 
one of their own members, that it belongs to 
them to judge of the validity of elections ; or 
that the law of parliament is part of the law of 
the land ?* After all these proposhions are ad- 
mitted^ Mr, Luttrell's right to his seat will con- 
tinue to be just as disputable as it was before. 
Not one of them is at present in agitation, let 
it be admitted that the House of Commons 
.were authorized to expel Mr. Wilkes, th«t 
they are the proper court to judge of elections, 
and that the Uw of parliament is binding upon 
the people ; still it remains to be inquii*ed, 
whether the House, by their resolution in fa- 
vour of Mr. Luttrell, have, or have not, truly 
declared that law. To facilitate this inquiry, 
J would have the question cleared of all for- 
eign ot indifferent matter. The following 
state of it will probably be thought a fair one 
by both parties ; and then I imagine there is 
:no gentleman in this country, who will not be 
capable of forming a judicious and true opinion 
upon it. I take the question to be strictly this : 
" Whether or no It be the known, established 
« law of parliament, that the expulsion of a 
.« member of the House of Commons^ of itself 
." creates io him such an incapacity to be re- 

• The ^eadter iviU otaierve, that tlieie admiinpiii ars 
nmAe not as of trudu muMeMianabfe. hot for the «k» of 
aicnmeat, and m order tokriOK tltt jmsI quemmatojiive* 
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^* eleeted, that at a subsequent election, anf 
" votes given to him are null and void ; and 
*' that any other candidate, who, except the 
** person expelled, has the |^eatest number of 
•» votes, ought to be the sitting member." 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of 
parliament, I apprehend it is not sufficient for 
the present House of Commons to declare it to 
be so. We may shut our eyes, indeed, to tbe 
dangerous consequences of suffering one 
tminch of the legislature to declare new laws 
vithout argument or example; and it may, 
perhaps, be prudent enough to submit to au- 
thority ; but a mere assertion will never con- 
vince, much less will it be thought reasonable 
to prove the right bf the fact itself. The mi* 
nistry have not yet pretended to such a tjrran- 
Tiy over our minds. To support the affirmative 
fairly, it will either be necessary to produce 
some statute, in which that positive provision 
shall have been made, that specific disability 
clearly created, and the consequences of it dc« 
dared ; or, if there be no such statute, the cus« 
tom of parliament must then be referred to; 
and some case or cases,* strickly in pointy, 
must be produced, with the decision of the 
court upon them ; for I readily admit, that the . 
custom of parliament, once clearly proved, is 
equally binding with the common and statute 
law. 

The consideration of what may be reasona* 
bfe, or unreasonable, makes no part of this 
question. We are inquiring what the law is» 

* Precedentt, in oppbiickm to principles, hive little 
weight, with JunUu ; fnit he thought it neoennry to mett 
th« aioutiy upon their own srouiid. 
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801 ^hat'it oaf^ht to be. Retson mar be ap» 
pRed to show the impropriety or expedience off 
a law ; bot we must have either statute or pre* 
cedent to prove the existence of it. At the 
same time, I do not mean to admit that the 
kte resolution of the House of Commons is de- 
fenuble on general principles of reason, any 
flKwe than in law. This is not the hinge on 
which the debate turns. 

Supposing, theretbre, that I have laid down 
an accurate state of the question, I will ven« 
tore to affirm, 1st, That there is no statute ex« 
isting, by which that specific disability whicH 
we speak of is created. If there be, let it be 
produced. The argument will then be at an 
end. 

2dly, That Uiere is no precedent, in all the 
proceedings of the House of Commons, which 
comes entirely home to the present case, viz. 
"Wherd an expelled member has been re- 
tomed again, and another candidate, with an 
inferior number of votes, has been declared 
the sifting member."* • If there be such a pre- 
cedent, let it be given to us plainly ; and I am 
sure it will have more weight than all the cun- 
ning arguments which have beenulrawn from, 
iaferences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphle^ 
which, I presume, contains the whole strengfta 
of the parly, have declared, "That Mr. Wal- 
pole's was the first and only instance in which 
the electors of any county or borough had re- 
turned a person expelled to serve in the »ame 
parliament." It is not possible to conceive a 
case more exactly in pomt. Mr. Walpole was 
expelkd i aod^ having a mi^ity of votes kt 
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To the Printer of the Public Advertiset\ 

Aagust 1, 1769. 
SIR, 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take 
tbe trouble of answering your corre8|iondent 
G. A. or the quotation from a Bpeech wtthoot 
doors, published in your paper of the 28th of 
last month. The speech appeared before 
Junius*s letter; and, as the author seems to 
consider the great proposition on which all hia 
arguments depend, viz. that Mr. fVilken toa» 
' under that known legal incapacity of -which Ju' 
rdus speaks, as a point granted, his speech is 
in no shape an answer to Junius, for this is the 
very question in debate. 

As to 6. A. I observe, first, that if he did 
not admit Junius's state of the question, he 
fihould have shown the fallacy of it, or given' 
us a more exact one< Secondly, that, consi- 
dering the many hours and days which the 
Ministry and their advocates have wasted in 
public debate, in compiling large quartos, and 
collecting innumerable precedents, expressly 
to prove, that the late proceedings of the 
House of Commons are warranted by the law, 
custom, and practice of parliament, it is rather 
an extraordinary supposition to be mad^ by 
one of their own party, even for the sake of 
argument, fAaf no such statute, no such cttatom of 
parliament^ no such case in point, can be pro* 
duced, G. A. may, however, make the 9up* 
position with safety. It contains nothing but 
literally the fact ; except that there is a case 
exactly in point, with a decision of the House, 
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flliainetricaily opposite to that which the pre* 
tent House of Commons came to in favour of 
Mr. Luttrell. 

The Ministry now begin to be ashamed of 
the weakness of their cause ; and as it usually 
happens with fklsebood, are driven to the ne- 
cessity of shifting their ground, and changing^ 
their whole defence. At first we were tola« 
that nothing could be clearer, than that the 
proceedinjca of the House of Commons were 
justified *by the known law and uniform cus- 
tem of parliament. But now, it seems, if 
there be no law, the House of Commons have 
a r^^t to make one ; and, if there be no pre- 
cedent, they have a right to create the first; 
for this, I presume, is the amount of the ques- 
tions proposed to Junius. If your correspon* 
dent had been at all versed in the law of par- 
liameot, or generally in the laws of this coun- 
try, he would have seen that this d^ence is as 
weak and false as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Parlia- 
ment, it is true, are indefinite ; that is, they 
have not been described or laid down in any 
one code or declaration whatsoever; bai« 
whenever a question of privilege has arisen, 
it has invariably been disputed or maintiuned 
upon the footing of precedents alone.* In the 
course of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury 
election, the House of Lords resolved, <* That 
"neither house of Parliament had any power* 
*< by any vote or declaration, to create to them- 
*' selves any new privilege, that was not war- 

* Thw is still meeUng the ministry upon their own 
ground : for, in truth, no precedents will support eiUier 
natural injustice, or violation of posiUre rights. 
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*' ranted by tfie known laws and cuitoms of 
^ Parliament." And to this rule the House of 
Commons, thoug^h otherwise they had acted 
In a very arbitrary manner, g^ave their assent s 
for they affirmed, that they had folded thefn- 
selvea by it, in asserting^ their privilege*. Now, 
Sir, if this be true, v'ith respect to matters d' 
privileg^p, in which the House of Ckkmmona^ 
individually, and as a body, are principally 
concerned, how much more strongly will it 
hold against any pretended power in that 
House, to create or declare a new law, by 
which not only the rights of the House over 
their own member and those of the member 
himself, are includ<ed, but also those of a 
third and separate party ; 1 mean the free- 
holders of the kingdom ! To d(» justice to the 
Ministry, they have not yet pretended that any 
one, or any two, of .the three Estates, have 
power to make a new taw, without the con« 
currence of the third. They know that a man, 
who maintains such a doctrine, is liable, by 
statute, to the heaviest penalties. They do 
not acknowledge that the House of Commons 
have assumed a new privilege, or declared a 
new law. On the contrary, they affirm, that 
their proceedings have been strictly conform* 
able to, and fotmded upon^ the ancient law 
and custom of Parliament. Thus, therefore, 
the question returns to the point at which Ju- 
nins had ftxed it, via. — Whether or no thie he 
the lara of Pariiament? IF it be not, the House 
of Commons had no legal authority to esta- 
blish the precedent ; and the precedent itself 
Is a mere fact, without any proof of right 
whatsoever* 



Your correspondent concludes vith a que»« 
tion of the unipkat nsture : Mutt a thing be 
vtK9ng* hecauae it hat never been done brfore ? 
No. But, admitting it vere proper to be 
done» that aione does not convey an auibority 
to do it. As to tbe present case, I hope I 
ahaii never sec the time, when not only a ain* 
9>e peniOD, but a whole county, aad, in effect* 
the entire collective body of tbe people, may 
again be robbed of their birth-right by a vote 
of the House of ComrooBs,— But if, for rear 
sons which 1 am unable to conHirehend^ it be 
accessary to trust that House with a power so 
exorbitant and so unconstitutional at least let 
it be eivcu to them by an act of the legislature. 
- PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVIU. 

To Sir WHiittm Mwkttone, SoHcitor^General to 
JkrM/^etty, 

July 29^ 1769. 

I CHALX. nake you no apology for consider- 
ing a certain pamphlet, in which your late con- 
duct is defended, as written by yourself. The 
personal interest, the personal resentments, 
and, above all, that wounded spirit, unaccus. 
tomed to leproaoh, and, I hope, not fFe<i««otly 
conscioua of deserving it, are signals whi«A 
betray the author to us, as plainly as if your 
name were in the title page. You appeal to 
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the public, in defence of your reputation. We 
hold it, Sir, that- an injury offered to an indiTt- 
dual is interesting to society. On this prin- 
ciple, the people of England made common 
cause witli Mr. Wilkes. On this principle^' 
if you. are injured, they will join in your re- 
sentment. I shall not follow you through t4ie 
insipid form of a third person, but addreffS 
myself to you directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pam* 
phlet more respectable, and better suited to 
the dignity of your cause, than that of a news- 
paper. Be it so. Yet, if newspapers are 
scurrilous, you must confess they are impar- 
tial. They give us without any apparent pre- 
ference, the wit and argument of the Ministry^, 
as well as the abusive dulness of the opposi- 
tion. The scales are equally poised. It is 
not the printer's fault if the greater weight in- 
clines the balance. 

Your pamptilet, then, is di^ded into an at- 
tack upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a 
defence of your o\frn. It would have been 
more consistent, perhaps, with your professed 
intention, to have confined yourself to the last. 
But anger has some clum to indulgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mind. I hope 
you have found benefit from the experiment; 
It is not my dehij^n to enter into a formal vin- 
dication of Mr. Grenville upon his own princi- 
ciples. 1 have neither the honour of being 
personally known to him, nor do I pretend to 
be completely master of all the facts. I need 
not run the risk of doing an injustice to bi& 
opinions, or to his coniluct, when your pam- 
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pblet atone carries, upon the face of it, a full 
vindication of Ixfth. 

Y9pr first reflection is, that Mr. €rrenvtlle* 
was, of all men, the person who should not 
have complained of inconsistence with regard 
to Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, is eitlier an un- 
meaning sneer, a peevish expression of re- 
s^tment; or, if it means any thing, you 
plainly beg the question : for, whether his 
parliamentary conduct, with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes, has or has not been inconsistent, re- 
mains yet to be proved. But it seems he re- 
ceived upon the spot a sufficient chastisement 
for exercising bo unfairly his talents of misre- 
presentation. You are a lawyer. Sir, and know 
better than I do upon what particular occa- 
sions a talent for misrepresentation may be 
fairly exerted : but to punish a man a second 
time, when he has been once sufficiently chas- 
tised, is rather too severe. It is not in the 
laws of England; it is not in your own com- 
fnentaries ; nor is it yet, I believe, in the new 
law you have revealed to the House of Com- 
mons. I hope this doctrine has no existence 
but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if you 
had consulted that sober discretion, which you 
Beem to oppose with triumph to the honest 
jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred to 
you, that, although you could have succeeded 
in fixing a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. 
Grenville, it would not have tended in any 
shape to exculpate yourself 

* Mr. OrenTiUe had quoted a psH^^e from the Doetor*« 
exeelleni Conmentiriea, which directly contrsdicted the 
doctrine maintanfed by the Ooetor in the Hooie of Com- 
moDf. ' 
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Tour next insinuation, that Sir WiUiam Me- 
redith had hastily adopted the false glosses of 
his new ally, is of the same sort with the first. 
It conveys a sneer, as little worthy of the gra- 
Tity of your character, as it is useless to your 
defence- It is of little moment to the publio 
to inquire, by whom the charge was conceiy* 
ed, or -by- whom it was adopted. The only 
question we ask, is, whether or not it be true I 
The remainder of your reflections upon Mr. 
GrenviUe's conduct destroy themselves. He 
could not possibly corpe prepared to traduce 
your integrity to the house; he could not foresee 
that you would even speak upon the ques- 
tion; much less could be foresee that yon 
would maintain a direct contradiction of Uaat 
doctrine which you had solemnly, disinterest- 
edly, and upon the soberest reflection, de- 
livered to the public. He came armed, in- 
deed, with what he thought a respectable i^u- 
thority, to support, what he was convinced w?ts 
the cause of truth, I doubt; not, he intended to 
give you, in the course of the debate, an , honour, 
able and public testimony of his esteem. 
Thinking highly of his abilities, I cannot, how- 
ever, allow him the gift of divination. As to 
what you are pleased tp call a plan, cooUy 
formed to impose upon the House of Coim- 
mons, and his producing it without provoca- 
tion, at midnight, I consider it as the language 
of pique and invective, and therefore un- 
worthy of regard. But, Sir, I am senatb^ I 
have followed your example too long, and 
wandered from the point. 
, The quotation from your Commentaries is 
matter of record. It can n<sither be altered by 
your friends, nor misrepresented by your ene* 
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mi^f ; and I am wiUinir to take your own word 
for what you i^ave said in the House of Com- 
mons. If there be a real diiTerfince between 
what you have written, and what you have 
apoken, you confess that your book ought to be 
the standard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thin^, I apprehend, that, when a long enumer« 
ation of disqualifications (whether by statute, 
or the custom of parliament) concludes with 
these general comprehensive words, *^ but sub* 
ject to these restrictions and disqualifications^ 
every subject of the realm is eli);ible of com- 
mon right," a reader of plain understanding^ 
must of course rest satisfied, that no hpecies of 
disqualification whatsoever had been omitted. 
The known character of the author, and the 
apparent accuracy with which the whole work 
is compiled, would amfirm him in his opinion; 
nor could he possibly form any other judg- 
ment, without looking upon your Commentaries 
in the same light in which you consider those 
penal laws, which, though not repealed, are 
fallen into disuse, and are now, in effect, a 
tnare tg the unwary • 

You tell us, indeed, that it was not part of 
your plan to specify any temporary incapacity; 
and tiiat you could not, without a spirit of pro- 
phecy* have specified the disabilitjr of a private 
individual, subsequent to the period at which 
you wrote. What your plan was, 1 know not; 
bat what it should have been, in order to com- 
plete the work you have given us, is by no 

• If, in ittting Uie law upon any point, a Jndve delifaei^ 
« -• * ' * • ^ owe, ana it "*■"" 



ately afflrmt that hehM included every csie, and it ibotdd 

appear that he has purposely omitted a ir^-— --» »-^ 

4«ti, ia ^fi«ct, lay a uiace fpr t|» uawar\'. 
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means difficult to determine. The incapaeity, 
which you cftll temporary, may continue seven 
years ; and though you might nor have ibre^ 
seen the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, you: 
might, and should have foreseen the possihility 
of such a case, and told us how far the House 
of Commons were authorixed to proceed in ity 
by the law and custom of parliament. The 
freeholders of Middlesex would then have> 
known what they had to trust to, and would 
never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when colonel 
Luttrell was a candidate a|piinst him. They 
would have chosen some indifferent person, 
rather than submit to be represented by the 
object of th^ir contempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disa« 
bilities, which affect whole classes of men, and 
those which affect individuals only is really 
unworthy of your understanding. Your Com- 
mentaries had taught me, that, althousrh theiiw 
stance in which a penal law is exerted be par- 
ticular, the laws themselves are general: they 
are made for the benefit and instruction of the 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an 
individual. Y(iu cannot but know, Sir, that 
what was Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday may be 
yours or mine to-morrow, and that, conse- 
quently, the common right of every subject of 
the realm is invaded by it. Professing, ihere- 
fore, to treat of the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and of the laws and customs re. 
lative to that const iiution, you certainly were 
guilty of a most unpardonable omission, in tak- 
ing no notice of a right and privilege of the 
House, more extraordinary and more arbitrary 
than all ^ others they possess, put together. 
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« 

If the expulsion of a member, not under any 
lei^l disability, of itsetf creates in him an in- 
capacity to be elected, I see a ready way 
marked out by which the majority ma} , at any 
time, remove the honestest and ablest men 
who happen to be in opposition to them. To 
say that they will not make this extravag-ant 
use of their power, would be a language unfit 
for a man so learned in the laws as you are. 
By your doctrine, Sir, they have the pdwer ; 
and laws, you know, are intended to guard 
agakiat what men may do, not to trust to what 
they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you 
is of a plain, simple nature ; it appears even 
upon the face nf your own pamphlet. On ihe 
contrary, your justification of yourself is full of 
subtilty and refinement, and in some places 
not rery intelligible. If I were personally your 
enemy, I should dwell wikh a malignant plea* 
sure upon those great and useful qualifications 
wbicb you certainly possess, a:id by which you 
once acquired, though they could not preserve 
to you, ihe respect and esteem of your coun- 
try ; I should enumerate the honours you have 
lost, and the virtues you have disgraced ; but, 
having no private resentment to gratify, I 
L tbmk It sufficient to have given my opinion of 
your public conduct, leaving the punishment it 
deicryes to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Addressed to the Printer of the PtMic Mi , 
Ueer, .^ 

August 14, 1769..,,-- 
SIR, ^*s^ 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Jamcs's E*^ • 
ing Post first wilfuViy misunderstands Jn' 
then censures hira tor a bad reasoner. ^Jj00^ " 
does not say that it was incumbent "P"j2^ " 
Blackstone to foresee and state the cnrnt^^^ *l 
which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by 
of- prophecy, he had even done sti, it 
have been nothing to the purpose The 
tion is, not for what particular oflfences a' 
son may be expelled, but gent-rally, w^ 
by the law of parliament expulsion alo 
ates a disqualification. If the affirniative 
law of par liament, Doctor Blackstone 
and Should, have told us so. The quesil 
n^t confined to this or that particular | 
but forms one great general branch of di 
ficalion, too important in itselt^ and too 
sive in its consequences, to be omitti 
accurate work, expressly treating of 
of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evident 
Doctor Blackstone, while he was spe: 
the House of Commons, never once tlio' 
his Commentaries, until the contradirtin 
unexpectedly urged, and stared him 
face. Instead of defending himself u] 
spot, he sunk under the charge in an a|_ 
confusion and despair. It is well knowj 
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dependent of the proposition vbich they wee 
quoted to prove, is to say no more than that 
Maiden isnot Middlesex, nor SargeantComyns 
Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us'Bee then how our proof stands. £k- 
pulsion creates incapacity, incapacity anniliN 
ntes any votes given to the incapable person; 
the votes given to the qualified candidate standi 
upon their own bottom, firm and untouched^ 
and can alone have effect. This, one would 
think, would be sufficient. But we are stop, 
ped short, and told, that none of our prece- 
dents come home to the present case, and are 
challenged to produce ** a precedent in all the 
proceedings of the House of Commons that 
does come home to it, viz. where an eotpeUed 
inetnber haa been returned ag<un, and another 
candidate, with an infemr number of vote*, hot 
Seen declared the sitting' member.^* 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to 
put a case, which, I tancy, will be quite as de- 
cisive to the present point. Suppose another 
Sacheverell (and every party must have its 
Sacheverell) should, at some future election, 
take it into bis head to offer himself a candi- 
date for the county of Middlesex. He is op- 
posed by a candidate whose coat is of a differ- 
ent colour, but, however, of a very rood colour. 
The divine has an indisputable majority » nay, 
the poor layman is absolutely distanced. The 
shenff, aher having had bis conscience well in- 
formed by the reverend casuist, returns him, 
as he supposes, duly elected. The whole 
House is in an uproar, at the apprehension of 
so strange an appearance amongst them. A 
motwn, howcTer, is nt length made, that the 
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person was incapaMe of being elected ; that 
his election, therefore, U null and void ; and 
that hift competitor ought to have been re- 
turned No, says a great orator ; first show 
me your law for this proceeding. '* Bither pro- 
duee me a statute, in which Uie specific disa- 
bility of a clergyman is created ; or produce 
me a precedent, tohere a clergyman has 6eeti re* 
ktntedf and another candidate, -with an inferior 
munifer of votee, haa been declared the ntting 
member,^* No such Itatute, no tiuch precedent, 
to tie found. What answer then is to be given 
to this demand ? The very same answer which 
I will gire to that of Junius. That there is 
more than one precedent in the proceedings of 
the House, ** where an incapable person has 
been returned, and another candidate, with an 
inferior number of votes, haa been declared 
the sitting member; and that this is the known 
and established law, in all cases of incapacity, 
firom whatever cause it may arise.** 

1 sluiU now^, therefore, beg leave to make a 
slight amendment to Juniu8*s state of the 
({iiestion, the affirmative of which will then 
stand thus: 

<* It is the known and established law of 
•• Parliament, that the expulsion of any mein- 
'* ber of the House of Commons creates in 
^ him an incapacity of being re-elected ; that 
** any votes given to him at a subsequent 
" election, are, in consequence of such inca- 
* pacity, null and void ; and that any other 
•• candidate, who, except the person rendered 
** incapable, has the ^eatest number of Totet » 
«• ought to be the sitting member .'^ 
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But our bustnetft is not yet ^iiite finnhe«l. 
Mr. Walpole's Cftse must have a re-4)earing. 
"It is not possible," says this writer,*? to 
** conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr; 
*' Walpole waa expelled, and, having> a nia% 
•« jority of votes at the next election, waa r«. 
" turned again. The friends of Mr. Tayter, 
** a candidate set up by the ministry, petition^ 
** ed the House that he might be the sittin|^ 
** member. Thus far the circumstances tmny 
** exactly ; except that our House of Gom^ 
•* mons saved Mr. Luttreil the trouble of pe* 
*• titioning. The point of law, however, was 
«« the Bsitoe. It came regularly before th^ 
« House, and it was their business to deter- 
t mioe upon it. They did determine it ; for 
« they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected." 

instead of examining the justness of this 
representation, I shall beg leave to oppose 
against it my own view of the case, in as plain 
a manner, and as few words as I am able* 

It was the known and established law of 
Parliament, when the charge against Mr. 
Walpole came before the House of Commons^ 
that they had power to expel, to disable^ and 
to render incapable for ofienoes. in virtue of 
this power they expelled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion; 
adjudged him, in terms, to be incapable of 
being reelected, there must have been at once 
an end with him. But though the rig^t of 
the House, both to expel and adjudge incapa- 
ble, was clear and indubitable, it does not ap- 
pear to me, that the full operation and effect 
of a Tote of expulsion singly was so. The 
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Ulw in this cue had never been eiq^fesdj de- 
cfatfeds there had been no event to caU up 
such a declaration. 1 trouble not ayaelf witb 
the. grammatical meaning of the word ezpul- 
sion : I regard only its legal meaning. Thia 
w»s not« aa I think, precisely fixed. The 
house thought proper to fix it, and explicitly 
to declare the full consequences of their foraMT 
vole, before they sufTered these consequences to 
take eifect : And in this proceeding they acted 
upon the most liberal and solid principles of equi- 
ty, justice, and law. What then did the burgesses 
of Lynn collect from the second vote ? Their 
subsequent conduct will tell us ; it will cer* 
tainly tell us, that they considered it as ded- 
sive against Mr. Walpole. It will also, whb 
equal certainty, tell us, that, upon supposition 
that the law of election stood then as it does 
now, and that they knew it to stand thus, they 
inferred, ** that, at a future election, and in 
** case of a similar return, the House would 
** receive the same candidate, as duly elected, 
'•whom they had before rejected." They 
could infer nothing but this. 
- It is needless to repeat the circumstance of 
dissimilarity in the present case: it will be su& 
ficient to observe, that, as the law of Parlia- 
ment, upon which the House of Commons 
grounded every step of their proceedings, 
was clear beyond the reach of doubt, so 
neither could the freeholders of Middlesex be 
at X loss to foresee what must be the inevitable 
consequence of their proceedings in opposi- 
tion to it; for, upon every return of Mr. 
Wilkes, the house made inquiry whether any 
Totes were given to any other candidate. 



But I could Tcnture, for the ezperim^t's 
lake, even lo give this writer tbe utmost he 
asks; to allow the most perfect similarity 
throughout, in these two cases ; to allow that 
the law of expulsion was quite as clear to the 
burgesses of Lynn as to the freeholders of 
Middlesex. It will. I am confident,^ avail his 
cause but little. It will only prove that the 
law of election, at that time, was diiferent 
from the present law. It will prove that in 
all cases of an incap&ble candidate returned, 
the law then was, that the whole election 
should be void. But now we know that this 
is not law. The cases of Maiden and Bed- 
foid were, as has been seen, determined upon 
other and more just principles. And these 
'determinations are, I imsigine, admitted on all 
sides to be law. 

I would Willingly draw a veil over the re- 
maining part of this paper. It is astonishing. 
It is painful to see men of parts snd ability 
giving in to the most unworthy artifices, and 
descending so much below their true line of 
character. But, if they are not the dupes of 
their sophistry, (which is hardly to be con- 
ceived,) let them consider that they are some- 
thing much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are 
its laws and its constitution. Against every 
attack upon these, there will, I liope, be always 
found amongst us the firmest spirit of ruUt^ 
ance ; superior to the united efibrts of faction 
And ambition. For ambition, though it does 
not always take the lead of faction, will be 
sure, in the end, to make the most fatal ad- 
Vantage of it, and draw it to its own pur* 
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But* I trust* our d»jr of tiaal isyet far 
vf I and there is a fund of good tenae in thio 
enmiryf v>hich cannot long be deceived by the 
aru either of f4l8e reasoning, or ftdse pa- 
triotism. 



LETTER XX. 

To the Printer of the Public .Sdoertiaet. 

August 8, 1796. 
SlRt 
The gentleman who has published an answer 
to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet* havii^ 
honoured me with a postscript of sis quarto 
pages, which he moderately calls bestowing a 
ver^ few words upon me, I cannot, in common 
politeness, refuse him a reply. The form and 
TOM^itude of a quarto imposes upon the mind; 
and men, who are unequal to the labour of 
discussing an intricate argument, or wish to 
avcud it, are willing enough to suppose that 
much has been proved, oecauae much has 
been said. Mine, I confess, are humble 
Miours. I do not presume to instruct the 
learned, but simply to inform the body of the 
people ; and I prefer that channel of convey- 
ance which is likely Uf spread furthest among 
them. The advocates of the Ministry seem 
to me to write for fame, and to flatter them- 
selves that the size of their works will make 
them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto 



Qpoil solid foUio^ as if their labAurs* hecmme 
they are £fi^anUc« could oontend witb trulb 
and Iieaten. 

The writer of the ▼otume in question meets 
me upon my own ground. He acknowledges 
there is no statute by which the specific disa- 
bility we speak of is created ; but he affirms, 
that the custom of parliainent has been refer* 
red to, and that a case strictly in point has 
been produced with the decision of the court 
upon it. I thank him for cottiing so fairly to 
the point. He asserts, that the case of Mr. 
T^'alpole is strictly in. point, to prove that 
expulsion creates an absolute incapacity of 
being . te-^leeted ; and for this purpose, he 
refers generally to the first vote of Che 
House upon that occasion, without veiK 
luring to recite the vote itself. The unfair, 
disiogenioas artifice of adopting that part of « 
precedent which seems to suit his purpose, 
and omitting the remainder, deserves some 
pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He 
takes advantage eagerly of the first resoki'^ 
tion, by which Mr. Wa^le's incapacity is 
declared: but as to the two following, by. 
which the candidate with the fewest vetee 
was declared « not duly elected i" and the 
election itself vacated, I dare say, he would be 
well satisfied, if they were for ever blotted ou!t 
of the Journals of the House of Coibmons. 
in fair argument, no pert of a precedent should 
be admitted^ unless the whole of it be given to 
us together. The author has divided his pre- 
oedent; for he knew, that, taken together, it 
produced a consequehce directly the reverse 
of tbiit which bo endeavours to draw fron a . 



vote of expolnon. But, wbat wHl this honest 
(iBteon My, if I take him et bis word, and de« 
monatrate to htm, that the House of Commons 
nerer meant to found Mr. Walpole'a incap»« 
4uiyupoo his expulsion only ? What subtcr* 
fufpe will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaie- 
in^ of the intention of men, who lived more 
thanfaeif a century agto; and that snchinten* 
tim can only be collected from their words 
and actions, as they are delivered to ua upon 
record. To prove their designi by a suppo« 
sition of what they would have done, opposed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and 
impentnence. The vote, by which Mr. Wal- 
poie's incapacity was declared, is thus express- 
ed : *<That Robert Walpole, Esq. having been 
''■thi^ session of parliament, committed a pri- 
**' soner ta the Tower, and expelled this Houses 
^' fer a breach of trust in the execution of his 
**^ofllce, and notorious corruption, when se« 
'^cretary at war, was, and is, incapable of 
'* being elected a member, to serve in this pre- 
'*- sent parliament.''* Now, Sir, to my under- 
standing, no proposition of this kind can be 
move evident, than that the House of Com- 
mons, by this very vote, themselves under- 
wit b well worth remarking:, tluit the commler of a eet^ 
taior quarto, nulled The Case f/* the last Electienfor the 
County ofMiffdletex consiikretUoxki the impudenoe to re- 
eite tab very vote in - the following termt, vide jMg^ ii, 
**BewlT«d, thai Robert Walpole, Eiq* having been this 
** teMion of (HirUqineat expelk^ the Hbate. wti, and ift. faa. 
** espalile of being elected • member to tf ive in the pie- 
** ient pnrliament?' There eaiinot be a itrongt^ positive 
PMmT of tht u4»ieiienr et the eompHer, nor b itronger 
presaojptive proof that he wa« eonvinccd that the vole, if' 
dSly i s citwl, wouM otcittiin hi> whsle argtunwu 
£3 
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stood, and meftiit to dedare, tlut Mr. Wal. 
pole's incapacity arose from the crimes he liad 
oommitted, not from tl»e punishment the House 
annexed to them. The high breach of trust, 
the notorious corruption, are stated in the 
strongest terms. They do not tell us that he 
was incapable, because he was expelled, but 
because ne had been guilty of such offencea 
ms justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in 
parliament. If they had intended to fix the 
disability upon his expulsion alone, the mem 
lion of his crimes in the same vote would luive 
been highly improper. It could only perplex 
the minds of the electors, who, if they col- 
lected any tjtiing from so confused a declara^ 
tion of the law of Parliament, must have eon- 
daded, that their representative had been de- 
clared incapable, because he was highly guilty, 
nut because he had been punished. But, even 
admitting them to have understood in the 
other sense, they must then, from the very 
terms of the vote, have united the idea of his 
being sent to the To\»er with thai of hifi expul- 
sion, and considered his incapacity as the 
joint. effiect of both.* 

1 do not mean to give an opinion upon the 

* AMraaed to the Priaur of the PuhUc AdvertUer. 

May Sa, 1771. 
SIR. 
Very Mf in the debate upon tlie decision of the Mid- 
dkaex election, it was well obsenred liy /ii}iiii«, tlMit tlw 
House of Commons had not only ^ceedt'd their boasted 
precedent of the -expulsion aiid subsequent incavacita^ 
tion of Mr. Walpole, but thut ihey had not even adhered 
to it strietly as .fiur as it went. Aftf'r convicting Mr. 
Dywm 9f giving a false quotation finm the joomals, and 
htmog esplthied the purpoie which that oontcnylibte 



jdstlce of the proceediiif^ off the House of 
Commons with regwd to Mr. Walpole ; but 
certainly, if I admitted their censure to be 
weflfounded, I could no way avoid agveeuig 
with them in the consequence they drew from 
it. I could never have a doubt, in law or 
reason, that a man, convicted of a high breack 

Mad WW intended to •mweri he profced» to teste AS 
voce Mwlf by wbich Mr. WalMle<k mppowd incapseitr 
vfti deefaml. yir. "Rewlved, that Robert Walp«l& 
* Esq. hSThig been thb temaa of PStHament eonmucted 
"•prisoner to the Toiver. mad expelled this Houae. fbr 
**a high bmch of tmst in the exeeution of hit offieeb 
** and notorioui romiption, when wcietarf at war, wst, 
**and ia, ineapaUe, orheiiHi;eleeced a member to lerre 
**ia ihit present Pariiameiits" and then obtertes, that, 
fyom the terms of the voteT we have no right to annex - 
the incapacitation to the expuWM only; fbr that, at the 




-to snppmt him, which^ to sp^ak with the Oake of Graf- 
ton, I aecidentally met with this roorateg in the eonrse 
of mv reading. It contahis an admonition, whieh caa- 
repeated too oftf n. Lord Sonmen, in his ex* 
tract H - -- - .. . ~ . 

I^thtf votes ( 
xoS9| viz. ** 1 nnr K.mg james uie aeeono. n 
*rdea(«oiued to subvert the constitution of this 



aeUent tract upon the Rights of the People, after ceci^ 
I of the convention of the SSth c^ January, 



I kingdom. 
'* by faeadung the original contract between King ana 
** People, and by the advice of Jesuits, and other wieiBed 
"penons, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
« liaving withdrawn himself out of this Mngden, hath 
"abdiented the govcmment,** fce— makes tliit observa- 
tion upon it ; "The word abdkated relates to oU the 
■*'ebraies ibregoiBg, as well as to his deserting the king- 
•^dfim, or else they would have been wholly fai vain?' 
Ami that there nd^t be no pretence for confining die 
abdhntim merely to the wHkanming, hard Sommen 
Ibrdwr observes. Thai King Jamet, bu refuHng to govern 
tAaeetmngf thatiawby vMeh lie leklthe Crownt did 
impUcUtyreneuneehletitkt^U: ' ^\ 

U JAnhai's eonstvuetion of the vote against Mr. Wal^ 
pole be now admiued (and, indeed, I cannot compreb 
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of trusCf and of anotbrioosi cofrapUon» in tlie 
eiecution of a pablic office^ wai, and ought to 
be, . incapable of littiAir in the same parlift- 
ment Far trom attemptiog to invalidate that 
vote^ I should have wished that the incapacity 
declared by it could legaUy have been eon* 
tinned for ever. 

bow h cm bonMUy be dtMiwI) the •throsMet at Htb 
Howe of CommoDi mutt either give up their picCMlent 
entirely, or be Tcdueed to die necenitv of mointiuning 
one oTihe growett ahrarditiet imnBiiuiDtef viz. ** That 
** • emnmiuaeiit to the Tower w o coiutitaent port o^ 
** and QontribQtM half at least to, the incopocitatioii of the 
*' penoB who raflfen it.*' 

ineed not moke jtmrnnj oeine for endeOTouitegto 
beep alive the attention of the public to the decision of 
the Middleiex election. The more I consider it, the 
more I am coovineed, that, a« a fa^ it u indeed high^ 
iiliurious to the right» of the people; hut that, a« mpn^ 
eeoritf* it is one of the. most dangenrai that ever was 
cttablisb«:d against those who are to come after us. Te^ 
I am io ikr a moderate man, that I verily believe the 
iMuovity of the Honse of C9mmons, when they pamid 
this dangerous vote, neither understood the question, or 
knew the consequence of what they were domsr. llietr 
natives were rather desineafale than crimimd, m the 
CKtreaw. Oue effect they eertahsly did nei foresaa^ 
They are now reduced to such a situationt that if a 
maasharof the present House of Commons were tocon- 
dact- hiuMalf ever sa improperly, and, in reality, de^ 
aerve to be tent back to his constituents with a noark 
ofdisgiaee, they would not dare to expd him: becaaae 
they loBvw that the people^ in order t» try aaain the 
great qnattion of right, or to thwart an odioos House of 
Commons, would probably overkHric has immediate un^ 
worthiness, and leturo the same person to nariiament. 
Bat, in time, the precedent will gain strengilij a future 
BoUKf- of Commons will have no sueh.apprd«sions; 
conseei^tly, will not scruple to follow a precedent which 
they -did not estaUnh. The miser himself seldom fives 
to enjoy the fiuit of bis extortion, but his heir succeeds 
ie him of course, and takes poaaessicm vithont censnre. 
No man espeeu him to make restitution ; and, no matter 
for his title, he lives quietly upon lus estate. 

FHILO JUNIUS. 
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iBoWt Si^' observe how fiircibly the argfument 
rctunM* The. House of Gonnnons^ upon the 
fftoeof their: proceedings, had the -ttrongcat 
inxitiTes lo decbire Mr. Walpoie incapable of 
being re-elected. They thought such a man 
niiworthy to sit among them. To that point 
they proceeded, and no further ; for they re- 
spected the rights of the people^ while they as- 
serted their own.— They did not infer, from 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent 
was duly .elected;. on the contrary, tlicy de- 
clared Mr. Taylor, « not duly elected," and th^ 
Section itself void. 

Stich, however, is the precedent which my 
honest friend assures us is strictly in point, to 
prove, that expulsion of itseli' creates an inca^ 
pacity of being riccted. If it had been so, - the 
prvsent'House of Commona should at least have 
followed strictly the example before them, and 
sboiild have stated to us^ in the same vote, the 
critnes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes : 
whereas they resolve simply. That " having 
beew eiipelled, he was and is incapable.'* In 
this proceeding, I am authorized to affirm, 
they have neither statute, nor custom, nor rea» 
son^ Bor one single precedent to support them. 
On the; other aide, there is, indeed, a precedent 
so strongly in point, that all theenchanted cas^ 
tiesef ministerial magic tall before it. In the y^ar 
169B, (a period which the rankest Tory dares 
not except against) Mr. Wollaston was expel- 
led, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat 
in the same parliament. The ministry have 
precluded themselves from all objections 
drawn from the cause of his expulsion; for 
they affirm, absolutely, that expulsion of iUelf 
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cveates the dtsability. Now, Sir, let sophistry 
evade, let falsehood assert, and impudence de- 
ny s here stands the precedent : a land mark 
to direct us through a troubled sea of contro- 
vei'sv, conspicuous and unre moved. 

I have dwelt the lonj^r upon the discussion 
of this point, because, in my opinion, it compre- 
hends the whole question. The rest is un- 
worthy of notice. We are inquiring whether 
incapacity be, or be not, created by expulsion. 
In the cases of Bedford and Maiden, the inca- 
pacity of the persons returned was matter of 
public notoriety, for it was created by act of 
parliament. But really. Sir, my honest fViendV 
suppositions are as unfjuvourable to him as his 
facts. He well knows that the clergy, besides 
that they are represented in common with their 
fellow subjects, have also a separate parlia. 
ment of their own ; that their incapacity to ait 
in the House of Commons has been confirmed 
by repeated decisions of that house ; and that 
the law of parliament, declared by those dect- 
aions, has been, for above two centuries, noto- 
rious and undisputed. The author is certainly 
at liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever 
comparisons he thinks proper: his supposi*^ 
tions still continue as distant from fact, as bis 
wild discourses, are from solid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an 
extreme. He offers to grant me all I desirel 
He thinks he may safely admit, that the case 
of Mr. Walpole makes directly against him ; 
for it seems he has one grand solution in petto 
for all difficulties. ** If (says he) I were to al- 
low all this, it will only prove that the kw of 
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etoction was difierent in aueen Anne's time 
from what it is Bt present.'^ 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
principle, 1 know, has been maintained in fact ; 
but 1 never expected to see it so formally de- 
clared. What can he mean ? Does he assume 
this lang^aee to satisfy the doubts of the peo- 
I^ or does he mean to rouse their indij^ation ? 
Are the minbtry daring enough to affirm, that 
the House of Commons have a right to make 
and unmake the law of parliament, at their plea- 
sure } Does the law of parliament, which we 
are often told is the law of iht land, does the 
common right of every subject of the realm, 
depend upon an arbitrarv, capricious vote, of 
one branch of the legislature ? The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent 

The ministry tell us plainly, that this is no 
longer a question of right, but of power and 
force alone. What was law yesterday is not 
law to-day : and now, it seems, we have no 
better rule to live b^, than the temporary dis- 
cretion and fluctuating integrity of the House 
of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale 
and ri^uLous. For my own part, I claim no 
merit from endeavouring to do a service to my 
fellow subjects. 1 have done it to the best of 
my understanding; and, without looking for 
the approbation of other men, my conscience is 
satisned. What remains to be done, concerns 
the collective body of the people;. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they 
will firmly and constitutionally assert tlieir 
rights, or make an humble, slavish surrender 
ofthera at the fieet of the ministry. Toagen- 
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erous miiid there cannot be a doubt. We owe 
it to our ancestors* to preaerve entire those riglits 
which they have delivered to our care. We 
owe it to our posterity, not to suffer their dear- 
est inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it were 
possible for us to be insensible of these sacred 
claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 
ourselves, from which notibingr can acquit us i 
a personal interest which we cannot surrender. 
To alienate even our own rights, would be s 
crime as much more enormous than suicide, at 
a life of civil security and freedom is superior 
to a bare existeflbe : and if life be the bounty 
of heaven, we scorniully reject the noUctt 
part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that 
certain rule of living, without which the condi* 
tion of human nature b not only miserable but 
contemptible. 

JUXIU8. 



LETTER XXI. 

To the I*rinter of the PtMc Mvertuer. 

August 22, 1769. 

SIR, 
I MUST beg of you to print a few lines in ex- 
planation of some passages in my last letter^ 
which, I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulsion only, I meant no more than to 
deny the general prapositioDy Uiat expuUioD 
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alone creates the incapacitjr. If there be any 
Uiing ambiguous iivthe expresnon, I beg leave 
to explain it, by saying, that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, nor in any paK con- 
tributes to create the incapacity in question. 

2. 1 carefuliy aToided entering into the merits 
ofJMr Walpole's case. I did not enquire whe- 
ther the House of Commons acted justly, ot 
whether they truly declared the law of parKa* 
ment. My remarks went only to their appa« 
rent meaning and intention, as it stands declar* 
ed in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to affirmthat a commit' 
meat to the Tower created a disqualificatiims 
On the contrary, I considered^ that idea as an 
absurdity, into which the ministry must inevi- 
tably fall, if they reasoned right upon their 
own principles. 

The case of Mr. WoUaslon speaks for itself. 
The ministry assert, that expuUion aiont cre- 
ates an absolute, complete incapacity, to be re- 
elected to sit in the same parliament. This pro- 
position they have uniformly maintained, with- 
out any condition or modificaUon whatsoever. 
Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and 
admitted, to take bis seat in the same parlia- 
ment I leave it to the public to determine 
whether this be a plain matter of fact, or mere 
nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETI ER XXII. 

Th the Printer of the JPublic Advet^iser. 

September 4, 1769. 

Argument against Fad; or, a new system of 
Folitical Logic, by which the Ministry have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of their 
friends, that expulsion alone creates a com- 
plete incapacity to be re-eiected; alias^ That 
a subject of this Realm may be robbed of his 
common Right, by a vote of the House of 
Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. Wolia9ton, m 1698, xoas expelled^ re. 
elected, Ofid admitted to take hia Beat, 

ARGUAfENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled 
with our general proposition, it may be ne- 
cessary to shift our ground, and look back to 
the cause of Mr. Wollaston's expulsions. From 
thence it will appear clearly that, *♦ although 
'' he was expelled, he had not rendered him- 
*• self a culprit, too ignominious to sit in par- 
" liament : and that, n&ving i*esigned his em* 
*' ployment, he was no longer incapacitated 
" by law." Vide Serious Cotuideratiene^ page 
23. Or thus : ** The House, somewhat inac* 
** curate! y, used the word expelled; they should 
" have called it a motion.** Vide MungoU Cme 
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fmkideredt page 11. . Or, in shoH, if tbete ar-^ 
guments should be thought insulBcienty we 
may fairly deny the fact. For example ; ** I 
** affirm that he was not re-elected. The same 
«« Mr. WoUaston, who was expelled, was not 
" again elected.— The same individual, if you 
<* please,walked into theHouse,and took his seat 
^ there ; but the same person, in law, was not 
« admitted a member of that parliament, from 
'' which he bad been discarded." 

SECOND PACT. 

•1&. Walpole^ having been committed to the 
Tover, and expelled, far a high breach^ trutt, 
and notoriotu corruption in a public ojfice^ vaa 
declared incapable, l^c. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident, than that the House of Com- 
mons meant to fix the incapacity upon the 
punishment, and not upon the crime ; but, lest 
it should, appear in a different li^t to weak, 
uninformed persons, it may be advisable to fi[ut 
the neaolution, and give it to the public, with 
all possible solemnity, in the foUoving terms, 
viz. *• Besolved, that Robert Walpole, Esq, 
'' having been that session of parliament ex* 
'' pelled the House, was, and is incapable of 
•* being elected a member to serve in that pre- 
" sent parliament." Vide Mungo on the Uae 
of Quotations, page 11 

N. B. The author to tlie answer to Sir 
William Meredith seems to have made use of 
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Mnnf o^s qtiotation ; for in pftfr^ 18, he ftSsaMv^ 
}$9, " That the rIe<^laratory vote of the ^7ih of 
*• Fehptiarv, 1769, was indeed, a literal copy 
" cff the resolution of the Hoase in Mr. Wal- 
*' pole's cascv** 

THIRD PACT. 

His opponent, Mr. Taylor^ haruinvtke amalieat 
nnmber of votes, at the ne£$ election, v>at dC' 
dared not duly elected* 

ARGUMEKT. 

This fact we consider as directly m pomt, 
to prove that Mr. Luttrell oiijjht to be the ait- 
ting- member, for the following^ reasons ; " The 
'* burgesses of l^ynn could draw no other in- 
«* ference from this resolation, but this, that, 
" at a future election, and in case of a similar 
•» return, the House would receive the same 
•* candidate as duly elected, whom they had 
« before rejected." Vide Postscript to Junius, 
pagre 37. Or thus : " This, their resolution, 
" leaves no room to doubt what part they 
" would have taken, if, upon a subsequent re- 
«* election of Mr. Walpole, there had been any 
" other candidate in competition with him : 
*• for by their vote they could have no other 
*' intention, than to admit such other candi- 
** date." Vide M»ng6*s Case considered, page 
39. Or, take m this light. The burgesses of 
Lynn, having, in defiance of the House, retort- 
ed upon them a person whom they had brand* 
ed with the most ignomlnous marks of their dis* 
pleasure, weretherebyso well entitled to favour 
^ndindulgence, that the House could do no less 
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ttmn Fol> Mr. Taylor of a right legally vcated 
in hmi, in order tbat tbe burgesioi roight be 
s^pntted of tbe kw of pariiament ( vbich law 
tile House took a very direct way of explaini»g 
to tbeof), by resolving that tbe candidate, wUS 
tbe fewest votes^was not duly elected: <*Andwaa 
" not this iBueb more equitable, more in the 
*( spirit of that eqval and attbatantial justice, 
*' wfaieh ia the end of ali law, than if they had 
" Tiokntly adhered to the strict maxims of 
*< law ?*' Vide Serious Cmuideraiuitu^ page 35 
and 34. *< And if the present House of Com- 
<' moD0 bad cbosea to follow the spirit of this 
" resolution, they would have received and 
« and esUbtished the candidate with the few- 
" est f otea." Wide Answer to Sir W. M, page 
16. 

Permit me now. Sir, to shew you, that the 
worthy Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts 
the Ministry, as well as himself. The speech, 
without doors, asserts, page 9th, ** That the 
*' legal effect of alt incapacity, founded on a 
** judicial determination of a complete court, 
« 16 precisely ilie same as that of an incapacity 
" created by an act ot parliament.*' Now for 
the l>dclol'. The law, and the opinion of the 
judge, are not alvfayo convertible terma^ or one 
and the eame thtrig ; Hnee U sometimeo way hap- 
pen, that tkejitdge may mistake the law. Com- 
mentaries, \ol i. p. 71. 

The answer to 8» W. M. asserts, page 93, 
<* that tbe returning officer is not a judicial, 
" biit a pttvely roioiateml officer. His return 
« is no judicial act.»» At 'em again, I>f»ctor. 
The oheriff, in his judicial capacity, is to hear 
and deiermine causes t^f forty sbiUings vaiue an 
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untkr, in his county court. Hie hat also ajudi' 
cial pvwer in diiDert other civil cases, ift is 
likewise to decide the elections of knights of the 
shire (jntbject to the control of the House of Com- 
mons) tojuflge of the qualification of voters^ and 
to return such as he shall determine to -bettuiy 
elected,— Wd^ Coromentaries, vol. i. p. 332. 

Wbat conclusions shaU we draw from such 
facts, and such arguments, such contradic- 
tions \ I cannot express my o{Nnion of the 
preiient Ministry more exactly than in the 
words ot Sir Richard Steele, *< That we sere 
<* governed by a set of drivellers, whose foUv 
" takes away all dignity tirom distress, ana 
*' makes even calamity ridiculous.'* 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXni. 

To his Grace the Ihske of Bedford. 

September 19, 1769. 
My Lord, 
You are so little accustomed to receive any 
marks uf respect or esteem from the public, 
that if, in the following lines, a compliment or 
expression of applause should escape me, I 
fear you would consider it as a mockery' of 
your established character, and, perhaps, an 
insult to your understanding. You have nice 
feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from vour 
Ftsemmenu. Cautious, therefore, of giTing 
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offence, where yoo haTe so little deserved it, I 
shall leave the illustration of your virtues to 
other hands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon tlie easiness of your temper, or 
possibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. Yuu have done 
good by stealth. The rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculation, 
when panegyric iseibausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. 
The highest rank ; a splendid fortune ; and a 
name, glorious, till it was yours ; were suffi- 
cient ^o have supported you with meaner abi« 
litres than I think you possess. From the first, 
you derived a constitutional claim to respect 5 
from the second, a natural extensive authority; 
the last created a partial expectation of here- 
ditary virtues. The use you have made of 
these uncommon advantages, might have been 
more honourable to yourself^ but could not 
be more instructive to nuinkind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the 
choice of your friends, and in the accomplish - 
ineot of eynry sanguine hope which the pub- 
lie might have conceived from the illustrious 
name of Russel. 

The eminence of your station gave you a 
commanding prospect of your duty. The 
road which lea to honour was open to your 
view. You could not lose it by mistake, and 
you had no temptation to depart from it by 
design. Compare the natural dignity and im- 
portance of the highest peer of England .- the 
noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament ; and the real inter- 
est and respect which he might have acquired 
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not only in parilament, Imt throtif^ the wiiole 
kin^rdom; compare iliese glorious distinctions^ 
with the ambition of holding a abare in go- 
Ternmenty the emoiureema of a place* the aale 
of a borough, or the purchase of a corpora- 
Hon; and though you may not regret th^ virtues 
•which create respect, you may see with anguish 
how much real importance and authority you 
have lost. Consider the character of an inde- 
pendent virtuous Duke of Bedford; imagine 
what he might be in this country ; then resect 
one moment upon what you are. If it be poa- 
aible for me to. withdraw my attention from 
the fact, I will tell you in Uie theory what such 
a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and impoctanee^ 
his conduct in parliament would be directed 
by nothing but Uie constitutional duty of a 
peer. He would consider himself as a guar- 
dian of the laws. Willing to support the just 
measures of govemnnent, but determined to 
observe the conduct of the minister with sus- 
picion ; he would oppose the violence of fac- 
tion with as rouoh firmness as the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. He would be as little capa.. 
ble of bargaining with the minister for placeafor 
himself, or his dependents, as of descending to 
mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his 
opinion in parliament, be would be heard by 
the most profligate minister with deference 
and respect. His authority would either sanc- 
tify or disgrace the measures of government 
The people would look up to him as their pro- 
tector ; and a virtuous prince would have one 
Miest man in bis dominions, in wi^ose integri^ 
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^ ^ the might safely eonfid«. If It 
should be the will of ProYidenGe to affiict* hulk 
with a domestic misfortune, be would submit 
to the stroke with feeling^, but not without dir- 
nity. He would consider the peot^ as ma 
children^ and recehre a generous, heartfdt con- 
soUtion, in the sympathizing tears and bless- 
ings of bis country. 

Your Grace may probably discover some- 
thing more intelligible in the negative part ot 
this iltustHous character. The man 1 have de- 
scribed would never prostitute his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence, other in 
opposing or defending « minister. He would 
not at one moment rancoroaaly persecute, at 
ariother basely cringe, to the favourite of his 
Sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity 
with peremptory conditions, little short of 
menace and liostility, he would never descend 
to the humility of soliciting aninterviewf with 
the favourite, and of offering to tecover, at 
any price, the honour of his friendship. 
Though deceived, perhaps, in Jiis youth, he 
would not, through the course of a kmg life, 
have invariably chosen his friends from among 
the most profligate of mankind His owif 
honour would have forbidden him from mix- 
ing his private pleasures or conversation with 
joekeys, gamesters, blaspHemers, gladiatort, 
or buflbons. He would then have never Mt^ 

* Tbe Duke liad lately lost his only ton by a fiO! fimn Ikif 



t At 2b« interview, which paiied at the home of the 
late Lord Eglingtoaiie, Lord Bute told the Duke that he 
wai dctennmed never to have any eoaacetion with a mao 
«ho hadM baiely hetn^ed hiB. 
P 
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muth less would he have submitted to» the 
dishonest necessity of eng-aging in the inte- 
rests and intri^es of his depencfents : of sup« 
plying their vices, or relieving their beggary, 
at the expense of his country. He would not 
have betrayed such ignorance, or such con- 
tempt, of the constitution, as openly to avow, 
in a court of justice, the purchase and sale* 
of a borough. He would not have thought it 
consistent with his rank in the state, or even with 
bis personal importance, to be the little tyrant 
of a little corporation .f He would never have 
been insulted with virtues which he had 
laboured to extinguish ; nor suffered the dis- 
grace of a mortifying defeat, which has made 
him ridiculous and contemptible even to the 
few by whom he was not detested. I rever- 
ence the afflictions of a good man; his sor- 
rows are sacred. Bat how can we take part in 
the distresses of a roan whom we can neither 
love or esteem; or feel for a cidamity of 
Whioh be himself is insensible ? Where was the 
father*s heart, when he could look for, or find, 
an immediate consolation for the loss of an 
only son, in consultations and bargams for a 
place at court, and even in the misery of bal- 
loting at the India-House ! 

* In sn answer in Cbaneery, in s rait sgaimt him to 
recover a larg« luni, paid him by a Pfc»on whom he had 
undertaken to return to parliament for one of his Graced 
borousdia, he was compelled to repay the money. 

t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in saeh can- 
tempt and detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves 
ftoni him, they admitted ajpeat numher of strangers to the 
fVeedonu To make his oeftat irtily ridiculous, he tried 
hU whole strength sgsiQit Mx. Hvrne, sad WM ))«aten vpon 

BIS OWD ETDOIld. 
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Admitting, then, that vou have miataken or 
deserted those honourable principlea which 
ought to have directed- your conduct } admit- 
ting that you have as little claim to private 
affection as to public esteem, let us see, with 
what abilities, with what degree of judgmentj 
you have earned your own system into exe- 
cution. A great man, in tlie successt and 
even in the .magnitude, of his crimes, finds a 
rescue from contempt. Your Grace is every 
way unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to 
those ridiculous scenes, by which, in your ear- 
lier days, you thought it an honour to be dis- 
tinguished,* the recorded stripes, the public 
infamy* your own tiuiTerings, or Mr. Rigby's 
fortitude. These events undoubtedly left an 
impression, though not upon your mind. To 
such a mind, it may, perhaps, be a pleasure to 
reflect, that there is hardly a corner of any of 
his Majesty's kingdoms* except France, in 
which, at one time or other, your valuable life 
has not been in danger. Amiable man ! we 
see and acknowledge the protection of Provi- 
dence, by which you have so often escaped 
the personal detestation of your fellow-sub* 



*Mr. Ileston Hnmphrey, s country attorney, bone- 
wbipped tke Duke, with equal justice, severity, and i>er- 
Kverance, on the coarse, at Lttchfield. JRigbif and Loi>3 
Trenthpm were aI«o cudgelled in a most 'Xempliry 
manner. Tbu gave rise tothefbllowinr story; ** when 
** the late King henrd that Sir Edward Hawke had given 
** the French a drubbing, his Majesty, who had never re- 
** ceived thar kind of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord 
** Chesterfield the meaning of the word.*' '' Sir.'* sayi 
tord Chesterfield,** the meaning of the word— But here 
■* comes the Duke of Bedford, who ii better able to explaizi 
** It to yonr Msda^T than I am." 
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jects, and are still reserved tbr tlie public jus- 
tice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that 
auspicious period, at which you were deputed 
to represent the Earl of Bute at the court of 
Versailles. It was an honourable office, and 
executed with the same spirit with which it 
was accepted. Your patron wanted an am- 
bassador who would submit to make conces- 
sionsy without daring to insist upon any bo* 
nourable condition tor his sovereign. Their 
business required a man who had as little feel- 
ing for his own dignity, as for the welfare of 
his country ; and they found him in the first 
rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guada- 
loupe, St. (iucia, Martinique, the Fishery, and 
the Havanna, are glorious monuments of vour 
Grace's talents for negociation. My Lord, we 
are too well acquaint^ with your pecuniary 
character, to think it possible that so many 
public sacrifices should have been made with- 
out some private compensations. Your con- 
duct carries with it an internal evidence, be- 
yond all the prooft of a court of justice. 
Bven the callous pride of Lord Egremont was, 
alarmed.* He saw and felt his own dishonour 
in corresponding with you : and there certainly 
was a moment at which he meant to have re- 
sisted, bad not a fatal lethargy prevailed 4jver 
his faculties, and carried all sense and memo- 
ry away with it. 

* Thii man, notwidutandini; his pride and tory prfai* 
dples, hsd tome English stuff in him. Upon an official 
letter he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, thr Duke desired 
to be recalled, and H wai with die utmost difficulty that 
Lord Bate could appeaie him. 
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I win not pretend to specify the lecvet terms 
on which you were invited to support* an ad- 
ministration which Lord Bute pretended to 
leave in full possession of their ministerial 
authority, and perfectly masters of themselves. 
He was not of a tempier to relinquish power, 
though he retired from employment. Stipula- 
tions were certainly made between your Grace 
and him, and certainly violated. Afler two 
years' submission, you thought you had coU 
lected strength sufficient to control his in- 
fluence, and that it was your turn to be a 
tyrant, because you bad been a ftlave. When 
you found yourself mistaken in your opinion 
of your gracious master's firmness, disap- 
pointment got the better of all your humble 
discretion, and carried you to an excess of 
outrage to his person, as distant from true 
spirit as from all decency and respect.! After 
robbing him of the rights of a king, you 
would not permit him to preserve the honour 
of a gentleman. It was then Lord Weymouth 
was nominated to Ireland, and dispatched (we 
well remember with what indecent hurry) to 
plunder the treasury of the first fruits of an 
employment, which you well knew he was 
never to executed 

• * MV. GrenYille, Loid Ralirax, and Lord Egremont. 

1* The mmistry having endesToincd to exdade iht 
Dowager out of the Regeney Bill, the Earl of Bate de* 
tennined to disrous them. Upon thii, the Duke of Bed- 

fonl demanded an audience of the ; leproach^ 

hfaii in plain terms with his daiilicitr, htateaeu^ fhlsehood, 
treachery, and hypocrisy : repeatedly gave him the lie, 
umI left him in eonvalsions. ^ . . . 

I He received duree thonstnd pounds for piste ind 
equipage money. 
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This sudden declaration of war ajj^alnst (he 
favourite might have given you a momentary 
merit with tne public, if it had either been 
adopted upon principle, or maintained irith re- 
soUition. Without looking back to all your 
former servility, we need only observe your 
subsequent conduct, to see upon what motives 
you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Gren« 
ville, you waited until Lord Rockingham's 
feeble administration should dissolve in tts 
own weakness. The moment their dismtssion 
Was suspected, the moment you perceived that 
another system was adopted in the closet, you 
thought it no disgrace to return to your former 
dependence, and solicit once more the friend* 
ship of Lord Bute. Tou begged an interview, 
at which he had spirit enough to treat you wHh 
contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by 
what a train of weak, injudicious measures, it 
became necessary, or was thought so, to call 
you back to a share in the administration.* 
The friends, whom you did not in the last Hi* 
stance desert, were not of a character to add 
strength or credit to government : and, at that 
time, your alliance with the Duke of GraAon» 
was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must 
look ibr other stipulations to account tor that 
sudden resolution of the closet, by which 
three of your dependent (i-|- (whose characters^ 
I think, cannot be less respected than they are) 

* When Earl Oower wu appointed President of tbe 
Council, the King, with hit usual rincerity, assured him, 
that he had not had one happy moment since the Duka 
of Bedford left him. 

t Lonb Gower, Weymouth, md Sandwkh. 
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were advanced to offices, through which you 
might again control the minister, and probably 
engross the whole direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now 
once more within your reach. The measures 
you have taken to obtiun and confirm it, are too 
gross to escape the eyes of a discerning, judi- 
cious Prince. His palace is besieged; the 
lines of circumvallation are drawing round 
him; and unless he finds a resource in his own 
activity, or in the attachment of the real friends 
of his family, tiie best of Princes must sub- 
mit to the confinement of a state prisonor, un- 
til your Grace's death, or some less fortunate 
event, shall raise the siege. For the present 
you may safely resume that style of insult and 
menace, which even a private gentleman can- 
not submit to hear without being contempti- 
ble. Mr. M<Kenzie*s history is not yet forgot- 
ten ; and vou may find precedents enough of 
the mode in which an imperious subject may 
signify his pleasure to his sovereign. Where 
will this gracious monarch look for assistance, 
when the wretched Grafton could forget his 
obligations to his master, and desert him for a 
hollow alliance with such a man as the Duke 
of Bedford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the 
summit of worldly greatness ; let us suppose 
that all your plans of avarice and ambition are 
accomplished, and your roost sanguine wishes 
gratified, in the fear as well as the hatred of 
the people; can age itself forget that you are 
now in the last act of life ? dan grey hairs 
make folly venerable ? And is there no period 
to be reserved for meditation and rctircmenl? 
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J?or shAme I my Lord^ let it not lie recorded of 
> you, that the ktest moments of your life were 
dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the 
same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that at 
though you cannot disgrace your former jUfe', 
you are violating the character of age, and ex- 
posing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
lost the vigour of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither 
shall this unhappy old man retire ? Can be re^ 
main in the metropolis, where his Ufe has been 
SQ. often threatened, and his palace so often 
attacked ? If he returns to Woburn, scorn and 
mockery await him. He must create a soli# 
tijide round his estate, if he would avoid the 
face of reproach and derision> At Plymouth, 
his destruction would be more than probable ( 
at fexeter inevitable. No honest Englishman 
will ever forget his attachment, nor any honest 
Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute* 
At every town be enters, he must chaise his 
liveries and name. Which everway he flies> 
Ihe kue and cry of the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed^ the blessings of 
Ills administration have been more sensibly 
ielt; his virtues better ^lnderstood: or, at 
worst, they will not, for him alone, forget their 
hospitality. As well might Verres have re« 
turned to Sicily. You have twice escaped, my 
Ijord ; beware of a third experiment. The 
indignation of a whole people, plundered, in- 
8ult^, and oppressed, as they have been, will 
not always be disappointed* 

It is in vain,, therefore, to shift the scene. 
You caa no more fly from your enenves. thai) 
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from yoonelf. Persecuted abroad, you look 
into ^our own heart fot consolation, and find 
nothing but reproaches and despair. But, nfy 
Lord, you may quit the field of business, 
thon^ not the field of danger ; and though 
you cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridi- 
culous. I ftar vou have listened too long to 
the advice of those pemitioas frasnds, with 
whose interests you have sordidly united yooc 
own, and for whom you have saerificed every 
thing tliat ought to be dear to a man of honour. 
They are still base enough to encourage the 
follies of your age, as they once did the vicea 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the 
rules of decorum as with the laws of morality, 
they will not suffer you to profit by expe- 
rience, nor even to consult the fn'opriety of a 
bad character. Even now they tell you, that 
life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which 
the hero should preserve his consistency to 
the last ; and that, as yon lived without virtue, 
yousfaould die without repentance. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIV. 

To Junittt, 

September 14, 1^69. 
SIR, 
Haviitg, accidentally, seen a republication of 
your letters, wherein you have be^^ pleased to 
assert, that I had 94ld the companions of w 
F 2 
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success^Iamagftin obliged to declare the said 
assertion to be a most infamous and malicious 
falsehood ; and I again call upon you to stand 
forth,avow yourself, and prove the charge. If you 
can make it out to the satisfaction of any one man 
in the kingdom, I will be content to be thought 
the worst man in it; if you do not, what must the 
nation think of you > Party has nothing to do 
in this affair : you have made a personal at- 
tack upon my honour, defamed me by a most 
vile calumny, which might possibly have sunk 
into oblivion, had not such uncommon pains 
been taken to renew and perpetuate this scan- 
dal, chiefly because it has been told in godd 
language ; for I give you full credit for your 
elegant diction, well-turned periods, and attic 
wit : but wit is oftentimes false, though it may 
appear brilliant ; which is exactly the case of 
your whole performance. But, Sir, I am 
obliged, in the most serious manner, to accuse 
you of being guilty of falsities. Tou have said 
the thing that is not. To support ^our story* 
you have recourse to the following irresistible 
argument : *' You sold the companions of your 
victory, because, when the 16th regprnent was 
given to yw, you was silent. The conclusion 
is inevitable." I believe that such deep and 
acute reasoning could only come from such an 
extraordinary writer as Junius, But, unfor- 
tunately for you, the premises, as well as the 
conclusion, are absolutely false. Many ap* 
plications have been made to the ministry, on 
the subject of the Manilla ransom, since the 
time of my being colonel of that regiment. As 
I have for some years quitted London, I was 
obliged to have xecoorse to the Honourable 
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Colonel Monson, and Sir Stmuel ComaBb, to 
negociate for me. In the last autumn, I per- 
sonalty delivered a memorial to the Earl of 
Shelburne» at his seat in Wiltshire. As you 
have teld us of your importance* that you are 
a person of rank and fortune, and above * 
common bribe, you may, in all probability, be 
not unknown to his Lordship, who can satisiV 
you of the truth of what I say. But I shall 
now take the liberty. Sir, to seize your bat- 
tery, and turn it a£^nst yourself. If vour 
poerile and tinsel logic could carry the least 
weight or conviction with it, how must you 
tiand affected by the inevitable conclusion, as 
you are pleased to term it? According to 
Jtmiut, silence is guilt. In many of the public 
papers, you have been called, in the most di- 
rect and offensive terms, a liar, and a coward. 
When did you reply to these foul accusations ! 
You have been quite silent^ €^mie chop-fallen : 
therefore, because you are silent, the nation 
has a right to pronounce you to be both a liar 
and a coward, from your own argument. But, 
Sir, I will give you lair play ; will afford ^ou 
an opportunity to wipe off the first appellatioo, 
by desiring the proofs of your chaise against 
tne. Produce them I To wipe off the last, 
produce yourself. People cannot bear any 
longer your lion's skin, and the despicable im- 
posture of the old Roman name which you 
have affected For the future assume the name 
of some modem* bravo and dark assassin : 
let your appellation have some aMnity to your 

• W«» Brutot Ml sndent brvro and dark snanin ? Or 
doei Sir W. D. thkikit cximlnal to lUb s tyrtnt to tlie 
lieait? 
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praetioe. But if I must periah, Juniutf let me 
perish in the face of day : be for once a gene- 
rous and open enemy. I allow that Cathie 
appeals to cold iron are no better proofs of a 
man's honesty and veracity* than hot iron and 
burning plough*sbares are of female chastity ; 
but a soldier's honour is as delicate as a u>o- 
xnan's ; it must not be suspected. You have 
dared to throw more than a suspicion upon 
mine : you cannot but know the consequences, 
which even the meekness of Christianity would 
pardon me for, after the injury you have dome 
me. WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXV. 

Hffrec latexi Jetfaftlit umdo. 
To Sir William Draper, Kiiight of the Bath, 

September 25* 1769. 

SIR* 
Aft BR so long an interval, 1 did not expect 
to see the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last letter shall be slM>rt ; for 1 
write to you with reluctance, and I hope we 
shall now conclude our correspondence for 
ever. 

Ha4 you been, originally* and without pro- 
vocation attacked by an anonymous writer, 
you would have some right to demand his 
name. But in this cause you are a volunteer. 
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Yoit engaged in it with the unpremediuted 
gallantry of a soldier. You were content to 
set your name in opposition to a man wlio 
would probably continue in concealment. Yuu 
underslood the terms upon which we were to 
correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent to 
them. After voluntarily attacking me, under 
the character of Junius, what possible ri^ht 
have you to know me under any other ? Will 
yoM forgive me if I insinuate to you» that you 
foresaw some honour in the apparent spirit of 
coming forward in person, and that you were 
not quite indifferent to the display of your 
literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know, that the republication 
of my letters was no more than a catch-penny 
contrivance of a printer, in which it was im- 
possible I should be concerned, and for which 
I am in no way answerable. At the same time 
I wish you to understand, that if 1 do not take 
the trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not 
from any fear of giving ofiTence to Sir William 
Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted 
merely for distinction, are unworthy of notice: 
but when you tell me I have submitted to be 
called a liar and a coward, I must ask you in 
my turn, whether you seriously think it in any 
way incumbent on me to tuke notice of the 
silly invectives of every simpleton who writea 
in a newspaper ; and what opinion you would 
have conceived of my discretion, if 1 had suf- 
fered myself to be the dupe of so shallow an 
artifice. 

Your appeal to tl»e sword, tfcough consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither 
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prove yonr innocence, nor clear you from sus- 
picion. Your complaints with regard to the 
Manilla ransom were, for a considerable time, 
a distress to government. You were appoint- 
ed (greatly out of your turn) to tl}e command 
of a regiment ; and during that aclministration 
we heard no more of Sir William Draper. The 
facts of which 1 speak may, indeed, be vari- 
ously accounted for ; but they are too notori- 
ous to be denied ; and 1 think you might have 
learned at the university, that a false conclu- 
sion is an error in argument, not a breach of 
veracity. Your solicitations, I doubt not, were 
renewed under another administration. 4kd- 
mitting the fact, I fear an indiflPerent person 
would only mfer from it, that experience had 
made you acquainted with the benefits of com- 
plaining Remember, Sir, that you have your- 
self confessed, thsrt, ctnmdering' the critical 
situation of this coimtry, the JUimstrif are in the 
ri^fu to temporise -with Spain. This confession 
reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either 
mean to force your country into a war at a 
most unseasonable juncture, or, having no 
view or ezpectfttion of that kind, that you look 
for nothing but a private eompensation to 
yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that 
I should be exposed to the resentment of the 
Worst and most powerful men in this country, 
though 1 may be indifferent about yours. 
Though you would fight, there are others who 
would assassinate. 

Btit, after all, Sir, where is the injury ? You 
^sure me« that my logic is puerile and tinsd $ 
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that it carries not the least weight or convic- 
tion ; that my premises are false, and my con- 
elusions absurd. If this be a just description 
of me, how is it possible for such a writer to 
disturb your peace cif mind, or to injure a cha- 
racter so well established as yours ? Take 
care. Sir William, how you indulge this un- 
ruly temper, lest the world should suspect 
that conscience has some share in your resent- 
ments. You have more to fear from the 
treachery of your own passions, than from any 
malevolence of mine. 

I believe. Sir, you will never know me. A 
considerable time must certainly elapse before 
we are personally acquainted. You need not» 
however, regret the delay, or suffer an appre- 
hension, that any length of time can restore 
you to the Christian meekness of your temper, 
and disappoint your present indignation. If I 
understand your character, there is in your 
own breast a repository, in which your resent- 
ments may be safely laid up for future occa- 
sions, and preserved without the hazard of 
diminution. The odia i?! Umgumj(Mcen»y qtue re- 
eondtret, auctaque promerett 1 thought had only 
belonged to the worst character of antiquity. 
The text is in Tacitus : you know best where 
to look for the commentary. JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A Word at parting to Jwmts, 

October 7, ir69. 
•SIB, 
As you have not Favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have 
nothing more to say to you upon my own ac- 
count. Your mercy to me, or tenderness for 
yourself, has been very great The public 
will judge of your motives. If your excess of 
modesty forbids you to produce either the 
proofs or yourself, I will excuse it. Take 
courage ; I have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, in- 
deed, are a tyrant of another sort ; and, upon 
your political bed of torture, can excruciate 
any subject, from a first minister down to such 
a grub or butterfly as myself; like another 

* Measures, and n«i ntetit is the common amt nf af* 
feetei maderatkm ; a base coanteiftit hmgraajre, faori* 
cated by koavet, and made ourrent amoog fimU. Such 
gentle censare it not fitted to the present degenerate 
•taie of society. What does it arail to expose the ab- 
surd contmance, or pemicious tendency of measnrci, 
if the nrfin who advises* or executes, shall be suffered, nM 
only to escape with impunity but eve» to preserve hn . 
power, and insult us with the favour of his Sovereirn. t 
would recommend to the reader the whole uf Mr. Pope's 
letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated July 26th, 1734, from 
"Which the following is an extract ; •• To reform, and not 
** to chastise, I am afraid is impossible ; and that the 
'* best t»i«eepts, as well as the best laws would prove of 
** small use, tf there were no exumples to enforce them. 
** To attack vices in thtf abstract without touching per- 
** tons, mav be safe fighting, indeed, but it <s fighting 
** with shaaows. My greatest comfort and encourage* 
** ment to proceed has been o see. that those who have 
•* no shame, and no fear of any thing ebe, have appeared 
** touched try my satires.*' 
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detested tyrant of antiquity, can make the 
wretched sufferer fit the bed, if the bed wiU 
not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or tearing 
the trembling limbs, until they are stretched 
to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and 
patience, under torments, have sometimes 
caused the most hardened monsters to relent, 
and forgive the object of their cruelty. You, 
Sir, are determined to try all that human nature 
can endure until she expires ; else, was it possible 
that you could be the author of that most in. 
human letter to the Duke of Bedford, 1 have 
read with astonishment and horror ? Where, 
Sir, where were the feeWngR of your own 
heart, when you could upraid a most affec- 
tionate father with the loss of his only and 
most amiable son ? Read over again .those 
cruel lines of yours, and let them wring yov 
very soul \ Cannot political questions be dis- 
cussed, without descending to the most odious 
personalities ? Must you go wantonly out of 
your way to torment declining age, because 
the Duke of Bedford may have quarrelled 
with those whose cause and politics you es« 
pouse ? For shame ! For shame ! As you have 
fpoMe daggcrt to him, you may justly dread the 
use of them against your own breast, did a want 
of courage, or of noble sentiments, stimulate 
him to such mean revenge. He is above it ; 
he is brave. Do you fancy that your base arts 
have infected our whole island ? But your own 
reflections, your own conscience, must, and 
will, if you have any spark of humanity re- 
maining, give him most ample ven^^eance. 
Not all the power of words with which you 
are so graced, will ever wash out, or even pal- 
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liate, this foul bbt in your character. I hai^^ 
not time at present to dissect your letter so 
minutely as I could wish; but I mil be bold 
enough to say, that it is (as to reason and ar- 
gument) the most extraordinary piece of 
Jlorid impoteiice that was ever imposed upon 
the eyes and ears of the too credulous and 
deluded mob. It accuses the Duke of Bed- 
ford of high treason. Upon what foundation? 
YoQ tell us, " the Duke's pecuniary character 
** makes it more than probable, that he could 
^ not have made such sacrifices at the peace 
" without some private compensations ; that 
" his conduct carried with it an interior evi- 
*• dence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court 
" of justice." 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell 
you, that it is necessary to establish the truth 
of your first proposition, before you presume 
to draw inferences from it. First prove the 
avarice, before you make the raali, hasty, and 
most wicked conclusion. This father, Junius, 
whom vou-call avaricious, allowed tliat son 
eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his 
most unfortunate death, which your usual 
good nature took care to remind him of, he 
greatly increased the jointure ot the afBicted 
lady his widow. Is this avarice ? Is this doing 
good by stealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy 
as a master of a family ; if splendour, and just 
magnificence, without wild waste and thought* 
less extravagance, may constitute the charac- 
ter of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. 
But for a moment, let us admit that an am- 
bassador may love money too much, what 
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proof do yougtre that be has taken any to 
betray bis country ? Is it hearsay, or the evi- 
dence of letters, or ocular ; or the evidence of 
those concerned in this black affair ? Produce 
your-Mitborities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to blind 
us with the wmoke, without convincing us that 
the fire has existed. You first brand him 
with a vice that he is free from, to render him 
odious and suspected. Suspicion is the foul 
weapon with which you make all vour chief 
attacks ; with that you stab. But shall one of 
tiie first subjects of the realm be ruined in his 
fame, shall even his life be in constant danger, 
from a charge built upon such sandy founda- 
tions ? Must his house be besieged by lawless 
ruffians, his joumies impeded, and even the 
asylum of an altar be insecure from assertions 
so base and false ? Potent as he is, the Duke 
is amenable to justice; if guilty, punishable* 
The parliament is the high and solemn tribu- 
nal for matters of such great moment; to that 
be they submitted. But I hope, also, that some 
notice will be taken of, and some punishment 
mflicted upon* false accusers : especially upon 
such, Junius, who are wilfully false. In any 
truth I will agree even with Junius; willag^ree 
with him that it is highly unbecoming the dig- 
nity of Peers to tamper with boroughs. Aris- 
tocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our consti- 
tion admits of neither, it Loves a King, Lords, 
and Commons, really chosen by the unbou^ht 
sufTrapes of a free people. But if cprruption 
only shift hands, if the wealthy commoner 
gives the bribe Instead of the potent peer, is 
the iUte better served by this exchange ? U 
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the real emandpAtion of the borough effected^ 
becauie qiew parchment bonds may poaaib^ 
supersede the old ? To sav the truth, wher. 
ever such practices prevail, they are equally 
criminal to, and destructive of, our freedom. 

The rest of your declaration is scarce worth 
considering; ; except for the elegance of the 
lanfifuage. like Hamlet, in the puty, ypu pro- 
duce two pictures : you tell U8» that one is not 
like the Duke of Bedford ; then you bring a 
most hideous caricature, and tell us of the 
TestrnhXaLticei hut mukum ablutHt imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the min- 
isterial quarrels, and the intrigues of the 
cabinet, are reducible to a few short lines ; 
and to convince you, Sir, that I do not mean to 
flatter any minister, either past or present, 
these are my thoughts : they seem to have 
acted like lovers, or children ; have * pouted, 
quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been friends 
again, as the objects of desire, the ministerial 
rattles, have been put into their bands. But 
such proceeding are very unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do 
not want men of abilities, but w/s have want- 
ed steadiness : we want unanimity e your let- 
ters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You 
may oi>e day expire by a flame of your own 
kindling. But it is my humble opinion, that 
lenity and moderation, pardon and oblivion, 
will disappoint the efforts of all the seditious in 
the land, and extinguish tbeir wide-spreading 

* Sir WUKam girw ft pteaitnt aceonnt of men, who, in 
bb opinion at lout, are the best ^luiUfied to goTcm an 
' ejopUe. 
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llrefl. I have lived with this sentiment i with 
this I shall &. 

"WILLUM DRAPEB. 



LETTER XXVII. 

To the JPrirOer of the PvbUc Mvertiier. 

October 13, 1769. 

SIR, 
If Sir William t)raper'8 bed be a bed of tor* 
ture, he has made it for himself. I shall never 
interrupt his repose. Having changed the 
subiecty there are parts of his last letter not, 
uncleserving of a reply. Leaving his private 
character and conduct out of the question, I 
shall consider him merely in the capacity of an 
author, whose labours certainly do no discre- 
dit to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man 
may be his own enemy ; and the frequency of 
the fact makes the expression intelligible* 
But that a man should be the bitterest enemy 
of his friends, implies a contradiction of a 
peculiar nature. There is something in it 
which cannot be conceived without a confu* 
sion of ideas, nor expressed without a so* 
lecism in language. Sir William Draper is 
still that faul friend Lord Granby found him. 
Tet, I am ready to do justice to his generosity^ 
if. Indeed, it be not something more than ge* 
nerous, to be the voluntary advocate of men, 
who think Uiemselvea ii\]ured by Itis assist' 
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ance, and to consider notfaiiie in the cause be 
adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I 
thought, however, he had been better read in 
the history of the human heart, than to com- 
pare or confound the tortures of the body with 
those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though, perhaps, it might not be his interest to 
confess, that no outward tyranny can reach 
the mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it 
would be greatly for the benefit of the wcn*ld 
that she were more arbitrary, and iar less 
placable, than some men find her. 

But it seems I liave outraged the feelings of 
a father's heart. Am I, indeed, so injudicious? 
Does Sir William Draper think I would 
have hazarded my credit with a generous 
nation, by so gross a violation of the laws of 
humanity? Does he think I am so little ac- 
quainted with the first and noblest charac- 
teristic of Englishmen ? Or, how will he re- 
concile such foUy with an understanding so 
full of artifice as mine? Had be been a father, 
he would have been but little oiFended with 
the severity of the reproach, for his mind 
would have been filled with the justice of it. 
He would have seen that I did not insult 
the feelings of a father, but the father who 
felt nothing. He would have trusted to the 
evidence of his own paternal heart, and boldly 
denied the possibility of the fact, instead of 
defending it.* Against whom then will his 
honest indignation be directed, when 1 assure 
him, that this whole town beheld the Duke of 
Bedford's conduct, upon the death of his son» 
with horror and astonishment. Sir William 
Draper does himself but little honour in op- 
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posing the geaeral tense of hit eoantry. The 
people are seldom wrong in their opinions ; in 
their sentiments they are never mistaken. 
There may be a vanity* perhaps, in a singular 
way of thinking : but, when a man pi»fesses 
a want of those feelings, which do honour to 
the multitude, he hazards something infinitely 
more-important than the character of his un- 
derstanding. After all, as Sir William may 
possibly be in earnest in his anxiety for the 
Duke of Bedford, I should be glad to relieve 
him from it. He may rest assured, this worthy 
nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, at 
ray reproaches, and Sir William's distress 
about him. But here let it stop. Even the 
Duke of Bedford, insensible as he is, will con- 
sult the tranquillity of his life, in not provok- 
ing the moderation of my temper. If^ from 
the profoundest contempt, I should ever rise 
into angler, he should soon find^ that all I have 
already said of him was lenity and compas- 
sion. 

Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Dra- 
per has confined himself to the refutation of 
two charges only. The rest he had not time 
to discuss; and, indeed, it would have been a 
laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence 
of such a series of enormities, would have 
required a life, at least as ion^ as that which 
has been uniformly employed in the practice 
of them. The public opinion of the Duke of 
Bedford's extreme economy, it seems, is en- 
tirely without foundation. Though not very 
prodigal abroad» in his own family, at least, 
he is regular and magnificent. He pays bis 
4ebt9, ftbhors n beggar, and makes a hand* 
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some proviston for his son. HTs chftrtty has 
hnproved upon the proverb, and ended wher8 
It began. Admitting^ the whole force of this 
single instance of his domestic g^nerosity^ 
(wonderful indeed, considering the narrowness 
of his fortune, and the little merit of his only 
son) the public may still, perhaps, be dis- 
satisfied, and demand some other less equii^- 
cal proofs of his munificence. Sir AVilliam 
Draper should have entered boldly into the 
detail of indigence relieved, of arts encouraged^ 
of science patronised, men of learning pro- 
tected, and works of genius rewarded, in 
short, had there been a singled instance, he* 
sides Mr. Rigby,* of blushing merit, brought 
forward by the Duke for the service of the 
public, it should not have been omitted. 

I wish it were possible to establish niy in- 
ference with the same certainty on which I 
believe the principle is founded. My conclu* 
Sion, however, was not drawn from the prin- 
ciple alone. I am not so unjust as to reason 
from one crime to another: though I think 
that of all the vices avarice is most apt to taint 
and corrupt the heart. 1 combined the known 
temper or the man, with the extravagant con- 
cessions made by the ambassador ; and though 
I doubt not sufficient care was taken to l6ave 
no document of any treasonable negociatibn, 
I still maintain that the conductf of uiis mints- 

•.ThbcientlaMa to nvDOted to faa«« theiame idtaoi 
MtfAiiV, OMt ft man, Uinl From his birth, has of Maitofroi 
■kr-mue. 

t If Sir W. D will tike ihe tniable of kiokiiiir into 
Totey** Memoif*. be will lee with vbatlittie cenunosy a 
hiibe may be ofteied to a Duke, and wilh what little 
ceicmonyiiinM mty tmmc^pted^ 
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terxames with it an iatemal and oonvineing 
evidence against him. Sir William Draper 
seems not to know the value or force of such 
a proof, he will not permit us to judge of the 
iDottvea of men bv the manifest tendency of 
their actions, nor by the notorious character of 
their minds. He caUs for papers and wit' 
nesses with a triumphant security, as if no- 
thing could be true but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man 
might hare remembered upon what foundar 
tion some truths, most interesting to mankiiid, 
have been received and esUblished. If it were 
not for the internal evidence which the purest 
of religions carries with it, what would have 
become of his once well-quoted decalogue, 
and of the meekness of his Christianity ? 

The generous warmth of bis resentment 
makes him confound the order of events. He 
forgets that the insults and distresses which 
the Duke of Bedford has suffered, and which 
Sir William has lamented, with manv delicate 
touches of the true pathetic, were only record- 
ed in my letter to his Grace, not occasioned 
by it. It was a simple, candid narrative of 
facts ; though, for aught I know, it may carry 
with it something prophetic. His Grace, un- 
doubtedljT, has received several omuious hintss 
and, I think, in certain circumstances, a wise 
man would dio well to prepare himsdf for the 
event. 

Bttt I have a charge of a heavier nature 
against Sir William Draper. He tells us that 
the Duke of Bedford is amenable to justice; 
that Parlilimeni is a high and solemn tribunal ; 
and that, if goUty, be may be punished by dt" 
G 
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course of law : and all this he aayt wkli as 

mach gravity as if he believed not one word 
of the matter. I hope, indeed, the. day of im- 
peachments will arrive before this noUeman 
escapes oiit of life ; but, to refer us to that 
mode of proceeding now with such a Minis- 
try, and such a House of Commons, as tiie 
.present, what is it but an indecent moekery.of 
the common sense of the nation ? I think he 
might have contented himself with defendieg 
the greatest enemy, without insulting the dis- 
tresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with respect tu the present condition . of ^- 
fairs, is too loose and undetermined to .be of 
any service to the public. How strange is it 
that this gentleman should dedicate so much 
time and argument to the defence of worthless 
or indifierent characters, while he gives but 
seven solitary lines to the only subject which 
can descne his attention, or do credit to his 
abilities. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXVUI. 

To the Prints of the PubUcA4vertUeF. . 

October 20, irfi9. 
SIR, 
I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit with.wbich 
.a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to. her 
benefactor. Though I think ibe baa miaUkcD 
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the peiatf she shows a virtue which makes her 
Respectable. The question turned upon the 
phonal generosity or avarice of a man, whose 
private fortune is immense. The proofs of his 
munificence must be drawn from the uses to 
Which he has applied that fortune. I was not 
ipeaking of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but 
of a rich English Duke, whose wealth gave 
him the means of doing as much good in this 
country, as he derived from his power m ano- 
ther. I am far from wishing to lessen the 
merit of tbb single benevolent action ; per- 
haps it is the more conspicuous from standing 
alone. All I mean to say is, that it proves no- 
thing in the present argument. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Mdreued to the Printer of the Public AdverUeev^, 

October 19, 1769. 
SIB, 
1 AM well assured that Junius will never de- 
scend to a dispute with such a writer as Mo- 
destuB (whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer 
of Monday) especially as the dispute must be 
chiefly about words. Notwithstanding the 
psrtiality of the public, it does not appear that 
Junius values himself upon any superior skiU 
in composition ; and 1 hope his time will al- 
ways be more wefaUy employed than in the 
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triflingr refinements of verbal criticism. Mb- 
destus, however, shtii) have no reason to tri- 
umph in the silence and moderation of Junius. 
If he knew as much of the propriety of lan- 
guage, as, I beiievei he does of the facts in 
question, he would have been as cautious of 
attacking Junius upon his composition, as he 
8eem<t to be of entering into the subject of it; 
yet, after all, the last is the only article of any 
importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted, rancour 
Vith which the Duke of Bedford and his ad- 
herents invariably speak of a nation, which we 
well know has been too much injured to be 
easily forgiven. But why must Junius be an 
Irishman ? The abmirdily of hia -ivriiings betrays 
fdm. Waving all considerations of the insult 
offered by Modestus to the declared judgment 
of the people, (they may well bear this amongst 
the rest,) let us follow the several instances, 
and try whether the charge be fairly sup- 
ported. 

First, then, the leaving a man to enjoy such 
a repose as he can find upon a bed of torture, 
is severe indeed \ perhaps too much so, when 
applied to such a trifler as Sir William Dra- 

6:r i but there is nothing absurd either in Ihe 
ea or expression. Modestus cannot diAin- 
jguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 
2. 1 aifirm,with Junius, that it is the frequency 
jof the fact which alone can make us compre- 
hend how a man can be his own enemy. 
We should never arrive at the complex idea 
conveyed by those words, if we had only seen 
one or two instances of a man acting to his 
own prejudice. Offer the propontiou to a 
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child, or a man umued to compound his ideas» 
and you will soon see how littie either of them 
understands you. It i» not a Minple idea, aris- 
ing from a single fact, but a very complex idea* 
arising from many facts, well observed, and 
accurately compared. 

3. Modestus could not, without great af* 
fectation, mistake the meaning of Junius* 
when he speaks of a man, who is the bitterest 
enemy of his friends. He could not but know, 
that Junius apoke not of a false or hollow 
friendship, but of a real intention to serve, and 
that intention producing the worst eiTects of 
Oimity. Whether the description be strictly 
applicable to Sir William Dr«iper, is another 
question. Junius does not say, that it is more 
criminal for a man to be the enemy of his 
friends than his own ; tliougb he migiit have 
affirmed it with truth. In a moral light, a man 
may certainly take greater liberties with him- 
self, than with another. To sacrifice ourselves 
merely, is a weakness we may indulge in, if 
we think proper, for we do it at our own 
hazard and expence ; but, under the pretence 
of friendship, to sport with the reputation, or 
sacrifice the honour, of another, is something 
worse than weakness : and if« in favour of the 
foolish intention, we do not call it a crime, we 
must allow, at least, that it arises from an 
overweening, busy, meddling impudence. 
Junius says, only, and he says truly, that it is 
more extraordinary ; that it involves a greater 
contradiction than the other; and, is it not a 
maxim received in life, that, in general, we 
can determitie more wisely for others, than for 
ourselves 2 Tl\e reason of it is so clear in ar« 
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guinent,.that it hacdly wtnU the con€nniklkMi 
of experience. Sir William Draper, I confess^ 
ia an exception to the general rule, though not 
much to his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to hi» 
ethics, he may, perhaps, discover the truth of 
what Junius says. That no cutward tyranny can 
reach the mind. The tortures of the body may- 
be introduced, by way of ornament or illustra- 
tion, to represent those of the mind; but strict* 
ly, there is no similitude between them : they 
are totally different, both in their cause and 
operation The wretch who suffers upon the 
rack is merely passive : but, when the mind is 
tortured, it is not at the command of any 
outward power ; it is the sense of guilt which 
Constitutes the punishment, and creates that 
torture, with which the guilty mind act* 
upon itself. 

5, He misquotes what Junius says of con* 
science, and makes the sentence ridiculous by 
making it his own 

So much for composition. Now for fact. 
Junius, it seems, hss mistaken the Duke of 
Bedford. His Grace had all the proper Teei- 
ings of a father, though he took care to sup. 
press the appearance of them. Yet it was anoe^ 
casion, one would think, on which he need not 
have been ashamed of his grief ; on which leas 
fortitude would have done him more honour. 
I can conceive, indeed, a benevolent motive 
for his endeavouring to assume an air of tran- 

r"lity in his own family ; and I wish I could 
over any thing, in the rest of his cha- 
racter, to justify my assigning that motive to 
this behaviour. But is there no medium \ Was 
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India-House, and make a public display, though 
it were only of an apparent insensibility ? I 
know we are treading on tender ground ; and 
^nius, lam conTinced, does not wish to urge 
this question further. Let the friends of the 
Deke of Bedford observe that humble silence 
which becomes their situation. They should 
recoHeet, that there are still some facts m store 
at which human nature would shudder. I 
shall be understood by those whom it con- 
eems,when 1 say, that these facts go further 
than to the Duke.* 

' It is not inconsistent to suppose, that a man 
may be quite indifferent about one part of a 
charge, yet severely stung with another; and 
though he feels no remorse, that he may not 
Wish to be revenged. The charge of insen« 
sibility carries a reproach, indeed, out no dan- 
ger, with it. Junius had said. There are others 
who -wwld tutoMBinate, Modest us, knowing 
his man, will not suffer the insinuation to be 

•mtkina fiirtniglit after Lord Tavistock** death, t be 
veneiable Gertrude- had a rout at Bc'dfonl Hoiite. The 
good Duke (who hstd only rixty thousand pounds a yf«r) 
«Mder«4 an hiventory to be taken of hh ton*! wearing 
ai^MwaLdown to his sli|mers» sold them all, and put the 
VMoey m hit pocket. The amiable marehionets, shock- 
ed at Mcfc brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave rht value of the 
ekMhci to the Marquis's serrant, out of her own 
jMrae. That incotnpanible woman did not long survive 
ber husband. "When she died, the dnteheas df Bedford 
tmccd her as the Dnkt> had tieaicd his only son ; she 
evdered every gown and tnnket to be toM, and pocket- 
ed the money. These are the montten whom Sir 
tVllliam Draper comes forward to defend. May Ood 
protect me ftom d(»ing any thing that may re^aire sttch 
defi»ccv or to deserve roch fHeiwshipI 
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divided, but fixes it all upon the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence 
Junius would choose to be condemned, I will 
venture to maintain, in opposition to Modestus, 
or to Mr. Rigby, (who is certainly not Modes- 
tus,} or any of the Bloomsbury gan^, that the 
evidence against the Duke of Bedford is as 
strong as any presumptive evidence can be. 
It depends upon a combination ot facts and 
reasoning, which require no confirmation from 
the anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. 
This anecdote was referred to merely to show 
how ready a great man may be to receive a 
great bribe ; and if Modestus could read the 
original, he would see, that the expression, 
cnCi/ not accepted, was, probably, the only one 
in our language that exactly fitted the case. 
The bribe offered to the Duke of Marlborough 
was not refused. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of 
this honest gentleman's learning, and wisbingf 
he had given us a little more of it. When he 
accidentally found himself so near speaking 
truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out 
the non potuUae refelli. As it stands, the/>ucfer 
hec approbria may be divided equally between 
Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. 
l^gby, I take for granted, will assert his natii- 
val right to the modesty of the quotation, and 
teaye all the opprobrium to his Grace. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXX. 

Jt ike Printer of the Public Mvertieer. 

October 17, 1769. 
SIB, 
It is not wonderful that the great cause in 
which thU country is engaged should have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of 
the people. I rather admire the generous 
•parit with which they feel and assert their in- 
terest in this important question, than blame 
them for their indifference about any other. 
When the constitution is openly invaded, when 
the first ori^nal right of the people, from which 
all laws derive their authority, is directly at« 
tacked, inferior grievances naturally lose their 
force, and are suffered to pai^s by without 
puntflliment or observation The present Mi- 
nistry are singularly marked by their fortune, 
as Iry their crimes. Instead nf atoning for 
their former conduct, by any wise or popu* 
lar measure, they have found, in the enormity 
of one fact; a cover and defence for a series of 
measures, which must have been fatal to any 
other administration. I fear we are too remiss 
In observing the whole of their proceedings. 
Struck wiih the piincipal figure, we do not 
suHiciently mark in what manner the canvass 
is filled up. Yet surely it is not a less crime, 
nor lesh fatal in its consequences, to encourage 
a flagrant breach of the law, by a military forcf, 
G3 
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than to make use of the forma of Parliament to 
destroy the constitution. The ministry seem 
determined to give us a choice of difficulties, 
and, if possible, to perplex us with the mul- 
titude of their oflences. The expedient is wor- 
thy of the Duke of Grafton. But though he 
has preserved a gradation and variety in hia 
measures, we should remember that the prin- 
ciple is uniform. Dictated by the same spirit, 
they deserve the same attention. The follow- 
ing fact, though of the most alarming nature* 
has not yet b^n clearly atated to the public ; 
aor have .the consequences of it been sufficient? 
ly understood. Had I taken it up at an earlier 
period, I should have been accused of an un-« 
candid, mali^^nant precipitation, as if I watch- 
ed for an unfair advantage against the Ministry, 
and would not allow them a reasonable time to 
do their duty. They now stand without ex4 
cuae. Instead of employing the leisure they 
have had, in a strict examination of the offence 
and punishing the offenders, they seem to have 
considered that indulgence as a security to 
them ; that, with a little time and management, 
the whole affair might be buried in silence and 
utterly forgotten. 

A maior general* of the arm^ is arrested 
by the JierifTs officers for a considerable debt* 
He persuades them . to conduct hini to the 
Tilt.yard, in St. James's Park, under some pre« 
tence of business, which it imported him to 
settle before he was confined. He applies to 
^ sergeant, not immediately on duty, to assist^ 
with some of his companions, in favouring his 

*BIajor GencQil Oaniel. 
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escape* He attempts it. A bustle ensues. 
The bailiff's claim their prisoner. 

An officer of the guards/ not then on duty> 
takes part in the attair, applies to thef lieute* 
nant eommanding the Tilt-yard guard, and , 
ucge^him to turn out bis guard to relieve a 
general officer. The lieutenant declines inter* 
tering in person, but stands at a distance* and 
sufl^rs tbe business to be done. The offi- 
cer takes upon himself to order out the guards 
In a moment they are in arms, quit their gual4| 
march, rescue the general, and drive away the 
sheriiTs officers, who, in vain, represent theif 
right to the prisoner, and the nature of the ar- 
rest. The soldiers first conducted the generi^ 
into the guard room, then escorted him to & 
a place of safety, with bayonets filed, and in all 
the forms of military triumph. 1 will not en- 
large upon the various circumstances which 
attended this atrocious proceeding. The 
personal injury received by the officers of the 
law, in the execution of their duty, may, per- 
haps, be atoned for by some private compen- 
sation. I consider nothing bat. tbe wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to which 
DO remedy has been applied, no satwfact'ioo 
made. Neither is it my design to dwell upon 
the misconduct of the parties concerned; any 
^rther than is necessary to show the beba- 
Wiourof the Ministry in its true light. I would 
make every compassionate allowance fiir the 
• infatuation of theprisoner, the filse and crimi- 
nal discretion of one officer, and the roadncsa 
ofautother. I would leave the ignorant 80l» 

♦ Lieutensitt Dodd. t Ueutemm Gscth. 
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diera entirely out of tbe qaestion. They are 
certainly the least ratty ; though they are the 
only persons who have yet suBere<)» even in 
the appearance of punishment."* The fact 
itself, however atrocious, is not the principal 
point to be considered. It might have hap* 
pened under a more regular government, and. 
with guards l>etter disciplined than ours. The 
main question is, in what manner have the Mi* 
nistry acted on this extraordinary occasion ? A' 
general officer calls upon the king's own guards 
then actually on duty, to rescue him from the 
laws of his counti7 : yet, at this moment, he is 
in a situation no worse than if he had not com* 
mitted an offence equall^jr enormous in a civil 
and military view. A lieutenant upon duty 
designedly quits his guard, and suffers it to be 
drawn out by another officer, for a purpose 
which he well knew (as we may recollect from 
an appearance of caution, which only makes 
his behaviour the more crimtnah to be in the 
highest degree illegal. Has this gentleman 
been called to a court martial to answer for 
his conduct ? No. Has it been censured } No.* 
Has it been in any shape inquired into? No. 
Another lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even 
in his regimentals, is daring enough to order 
out the king's guard, over which he had pro- 
perly no command, and engages them in ^ 
violation of the laws of his country, perhaps 
the most singular and eztravag^ant that ever 
wts attempted. What punishment has he ^ 
suffered ? literally none- Supposing he should 
be prosecuted at common law for the rescue ; 

• A &w of (hem were confined. 
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will that circumstance, from which the Minis* 
try can derive no merit, excuse or justify their 
suffering so flagrant a breach of military dis^ 
ciptine to pass by unpunished and unnoticed } 
Are they aware of the outrage offered to their 
Sovereign, when his own proper guard is or- 
dered out to &top, by main force, the execu- 
tion of hia laws ? What are we to conclude 
from so scandalous a neglect of their duty,but 
that they have other views, which can only be 
answered by securing the attachment of the 
guards ? The Minister would hardly be so 
cautious of offending them, if he did not 
mean, in due time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let 
it'be'observed, that these gentlemen are nei- 
ther young officers, nor very young men. Had 
they belonged to the unfledged race of ensign* 
who infest our streets, and dishonour our pub- 
lie places, i* might, perhaps, be sufficient to 
send them back trrthat discipline from which 
their parents, judging lightly from the matu- 
rity of their vices, had removed them too soon. 
In this case I am sorry to see, not so much the 
folly of youths, as the spirit of the corps, and 
the connivance of govemment.8 I do not 
queation that there are many brave and wor- 
thy officers in the regiment of guards. But 
considering them as a corps, I fear it will be 
^nd that they are neither good soldiers nor 
good subjects ! Far be it from me to insinuate 
the most distant reflection upon the army. 
On the contrary, 1 honour and esteem the p«H 
feasion ; and, if these gentlemen were better 
soidiersi I am sure they would be better sub- 
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j«et8. It is not that there Is any internal vice 
or defect in the profession itself, as regulated 
in this country, but that it is the spirit of this 
particular corps to despise their profession ; 
and that, while they vainly assume the lead of 
the army, they make it matter of impertinent 
compari8on,and triumph over the bravest troop 
in the world (I mean our marching regiments) 
that thetft indeed, stand upon higher ground, 
and are privileged to neglect the lauDorious 
forms of military discipline and duty. With- 
out dwelling longer upon a most invidious sub- 
ject, 1 shall leave it to military men, who have 
seen a service more active than the parade, to 
determine whether or no I speak truth. 

How farlhis dangerous spirit has been en- 
couraged by government, and to what pemi- 
oious purposes it may be applied hereafter, 
well deserves our most serious consideration. 
I know, indeed, that, when this afTair happen- 
ed, an affecution of alarm ran through the 
ministry. Somethhig must be done to save 
appearances. The case was too flagrant to be 
passed by absolutely without notice. But 
how have they acted ? Instead of ordering the 
officers concerned (and who, strictly speak- 
ing, are alone guilty) to be put under arrest, 
and brought to trial, they would have it un- 
derstood, that they did their duty completely, 
in confininup a sergeant and four private sol- 
diers, until they should be demanded by the 
civil power : so that while the oiiicera, who 
ordered, or permitted the thing to be done, 
escaped witliout censure, the poor men, who 
obeyed thcSe orders, who, in a military view, 
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are no way responsible for what they did, and 
who, for that reason, have been discharged by 
the civil magistrates, are the only objects 
whom the Ministry have thought proper to 
expose to punishment. They did not venture 
to bring even these men to a court martial, 
because they knew their evidence would be 
fatal to some persons, whom they were de- 
termined to protect ; otherwise* I doubt not, 
the lives of these unhappy, friendless soldiers, 
would long since have been sacrificed, with- 
out scruple, to the security of their guilty offi- 
cers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to in- 
flame the passions of the people. Let me 
now appeal to their understanding. If there 
be any tool of administration, daring enough 
to deny these facts, or shameless enough to 
defend the conduct of the ministry, let him 
come forward. 1 care not under what title 
he appears. He shall find me ready to main- 
tain the truth of my narrative, and the justice 
of my obstervations iipon it, at -.the hazard of 
roy utmost credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments, the 
coinmon administration of justice is suffered to 
take its course. The subject, though robbed 
of his share in the legislature, is still protected 
by the laws. The political freedom of the 
English constitution was once the pride and 
honour of an Englishman. The civil equali^ 
of the laws preserved the property, and de- 
fended the safety of the subject. Are these 
glorious privileges the birthright oi' the peo- 
ple, or are we only tenants at the will of the 
Ministry } But thai I know thtere is a spirit '-'' 
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reeistance m the heartf of my eowArp^en ; 
that they value life, not by its conTenienoeB, 
but by the independence and dignity of their 
condition ; I should, at this moment, appeal 
only to their discretion. I should persuade 
them to banish from their mrnds all memory t)f 
what we were ; I should tell them this is not a 
time to remember that we were Englishmen: 
and give it, as my last advice, to make sonie 
early agreement with the Minister, that since 
it hati pleased him to rob us of those politieid 
rights, which once distinguished the inhabi- 
tants of a country where lionour was haspi- 
ness, he would leave us at least the humUev 
obedient security of citizens, and gracaously 
condescend to protect us in our submisnon* 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXI. 

T9 the Primer of the Public ^doertieer. 

November 14, 1769. 
SIR, 
Tbs variety of remarks which have been 
made upon the last letter of Junius, and my 
own opinion of the writer, who, whatever may 
be his fauit», is certainly not a weak roai^ 
have induced me to examme, with some atten- 
tion, the subject of that letter. I could not 
persuade myself, that, while he had plenty of 
hnportiukt materials, be would have takes up a 
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ii0lrt or trifling -oecasioii to attack the Ministfy: 
mttch lesfl could I conoeive* that it was hi« 
antention to ruin the officers concerned in the 
resotte of General Gansel, or to injure the 
Genersihimseir. These are little objects, and 
can o»way contribute to the great purposes 
heseeiiM to have in view, by addressing him- 
self to- the public. Without considering the 
the ornamented style he has adopted, I deter- v 
mined to look further into the matter, before I 
decided upon the merits of his letter. The 
first step I took was to enquire into the troth 
of the tacts ; for if these were either false or 
misNiiresented, the most artful ezerUon of 
iHt understanding, in reasoning upon them, 
would only be a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, 
I<haye found every circumstance stated by 
Junius to be literally trne. General Gansel 
persuaded the bailifis to conduct him to the 
parade, and certainly solicited a corporal, and 
other soldiers, to assist him in making his 
escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to 
Captain Garth for the assistance of his guard. 
Captain Garth declined appearing himself, but 
stood aloof while the other took upon him to 
order out the King's guard, and by main force 
rescued the General. It is also strictly true, 
that the General was escorted b^ a file of 
imisqueteers to a place of security. These 
are facu, Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you 
no gentleman in the guards will deny. If all, or 
»Qf , oftiiem are faUe, why are they not contra- 
dieted by the parties themselves I However 
secure against military censure, they have 
yet m character to lose ; and surely, if they 
are innocent, it is not beneath them to pay 
some attention to the opinion of the public. 
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The force of Junius's obsefTatkms upeit 
these facts, cannot be better marked, than by 
stating^ and refuting the objections which have 
been ntade to them. One writer says, ^ admit- 
^tingf the officers have offended, they are fMiii- 
** ishable at common law ; and will you have a 
** British subject punished twice for the aaroe 
*< offence?*'! answer that they have commllied 
two offences, both very enormous, and violated 
two laws. The rescue is one oifen^e* the 
flaf^rant breach of discipline another; and 
hitherto it does not appear that they have beea 
punished, or even censured for either Ano- 
ther gentleman lays much stress upon the' ca- 
lamity, and instead of disproving facts, appealf 
at once to the compassion of the public. This 
idea, as well as the insinuation, that deprimng 
the partiea of their comtnisrionB would he an injUf 
ry to their creditoTB^ can only refer to Genml 
Gansel. The other officers are in no distress; 
therefore, have -no claim to compassion : nor 
does it appear that their creditors, if they 
have any, are more likely to be satisfied hf 
their continuing in the g^uards. But thia sort 
of plea will /lot hold in any shape. Compassion 
to an offender, who has grossly violated the 
laws, is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable 
subject who has observed them : and, even ad- 
mitting the force of any alleviating circum- 
stances, it is nevertheless true, that, in this 
instance, the royal compassion has interposed 
tof) soon. The legal and proper mercy of a 
King of England may remit the pui^iahnient* 
but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besidea these particular objections, theie 



hat^Mal ft cr^ nited against Jtmiat, for hia 
malice and injualicein attacking the Mmistiy 
ufMHi an event which they could neither hin- 
der nor fijresee. This, 1 must affirm, is a false 
representation of his argument. He lays no 
stress upon the event itself, as a ground of 
aeeusation against the Ministry, but dwells 
entirely upon Aheir subsequent eonduct. He 
does not say that they are answerable for the 
oilence, but for the scandalous neglect of 
their doty, in suflerin||f an oflTence so flagrant 
to pass by without notice or enquiry. Suppos- 
ing them ever so regardless of what they owe 
to the public, and as indifferent about the 
opinion^ as they are about the interests, of 
their country, what answer, as officers of the 
crown, will they give to Junius, when he asks 
them, Jre they aware of the outrage offered to' 
Ifterr Sovereign^ -when Me mm proper guard ie 
ordered aiU to etopf by main /<trce, the execution 
of hie lame 9 And when we -sees Ministry 
^vmg such a strange, unaccountable protec- 
tion toihe officers of the guards, is it unfair to 
suspect that they have some secret and un- 
warranlid^le motives for their conduct ? If they 
feel ibemselves injured by such a stispicion, 
vby do^hey not immediately clear themselves 
from it by doing their duty ? For the honour 
of the guards, I cannot help expressing ano- 
ther suspicion, that if the commanding officer 
bad not* received a secret injunction to the 
contrary, he would, in the ordinary course of 
bis business, have applied for a court martial 
to try the two aubaltems : the one for <(uitting 
bis guard ; the other for taking upon him the 
command of the guard, and employing it ir 
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the manner be did. I do not mean to» enter 
into or defend the geverity with which Junius 
treats the guard. On the contrary, I will sup- 
pose, for a moment, that they deserve a very 
different character. If this be true, in what 
light will they consider the conduct of the two 
subalterns but as a general approach and dis- 
grace to the whole corps I And will they, not 
wish to see them censured, in a military way, 
if it were only for the credit and disciplme of 
the regiment ? 

Upon the wbole. Sir, the Ministry seem to 
me to have Uken a very improper advantage 
of the good nature of the public^ whose hu^ 
maniiy, they found, considered nothing in this 
affair, but the distress of General Gansel. 
They would persuade us, that it was only a 
common rescue by a few disorderly soldiers, 
and not the hirmal, deliberate act of the King's 
guard, headed by an officer ; and the public 
has fallen into the deception. I think, there- 
fore, we are obliged to Junius for the care he 
has taken to inquire into the facts, and for the 
just commentary with which he has given 
them to the world. For my own part, I am as 
unwilling as any man to load the unfortunate ; 
but really. Sir, the precedent, with respect to 
the guards, is of a most important nature, 
and alarming enough (considering the conse- 
quences with wtiich it may be attended) to 
deserve a parliamentary inquiry. When the 
guards are daring enough, not only to violate 
their own discipline, but publicly, and with the 
most atrocious violence, to stop the execution 
of the laws; and when such extraordinary of- 
fences pass with impunity, believe me. Sir, the 
precedent strikes deep. FUlU) JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

To the Pmaer of the PtMc Advertiser^ 

November 15, 1769. 

SIR, 
I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who pub- 
lisher in the Gazetteer under the name of Mo- 
destus He has some right to expect ah an- 
swer from me ; though I think, not so much 
from the merit or importance of his objec- 
tions, as from my own voluntary engagement. 
I had a reason for not taking notice of him 
sooner, which, as he is a candid person, I be- 
lieve, he will think sufficient. In m> first let- 
ter, I took for granted, from the time which 
bad elapsed, that there was no intention to cen- 
sure, or even to try, the persons concerned in 
the rescue of General Gansel : but Modestus 
having since either affirmed, or strongly in* 
sinuated, that the offenders might still be 
brought to a legal trial, any ittempt to pre- 
judge the cause, or to prejudice the minds of a 
jury, or a court-martial, would be highly im- 
proper. 

A man more hostile to the ministry than 1 
am, would not so often remind them of their 
du^. ' If the Duke of Grafton will not perform 
the doty of his station, why is he Minister ? 
I will not descend to a scurrilous altercation 
with any man ; but this is a subject too im- 
portant to be passed over with silent indiffer- 
ence. If the gentlemen, whose conduct is in 
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questioiii are not broii]irht to a trial, the Duke 
of Grafton shall bear from me agam. 

The motives on which I am simposed to haye 
taken up this cause, are of litne importance* 
compart with the facts themselves, and the 
obserrations I have made upon them. Without a 
vain profession of integrity, which in these times 
might justly be suspected, 1 shall show myself, 
in eifect, a friend to the interest of my coitti* 
trymen ; and leave it to them to deieHnkie, 
whether I am moved by a personal malevo- 
lence to three private gentlemen, or merely by 
a hope of perplexing the ministry ; or whether 
I am animated by a just and honourable pur- 
pose of obtaining a satisfaction to the laws of 
this country, equal) if p088ible»totbe violatioQ 
they have aiuQered. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXm. 

To Mb Grace the Jhthe of Grafton, 

November 29, ir69; 
My Lord, 
Thougb my opinion of your Grace*s inte- 
grity was but little affected by the coyness 
with which you received Mr. Vaughan's pro- 
posals, I confess I give you some credit for 
your discretion* You had a fair opportunity 
of displaying a certain delicacy, of which you 
had not been suspected, and you were ia the 
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right to make use of it. By laying in a mo* 
derate stock of reputation, you undoubtly 
meant to provide for the future necessities of 
your character, that, with an honourable re- 
siBtance upon record, yoii might safely indulge 
yoar genius, and yield to a favourite inclina- 
tion with security. But you have discovered 
your purposes too soon ; and instead of the 
modest reserve of virtue, have shown us the 
termagant chastity of a prude, who gratifies 
her passions. with distinction, and prosecutes 
one . lover for a rape, while she soliciu the 
lewd embraces of another. 

Your cheek turns palet for a guilty con- 
^ience tells you, you are undone. Come for* 
.ward, thou virtuous minister, and tell the 
world by what interest Mr. Hine has been 
recommended to so extraordinary a mark of 
his Majestv*s favour ; what was the price of the 
patent he has bought, and to what honourable 
purpose the purchase-money has been appli- 
ed. Nothing less than many thousands could 
pay Golonel Burgoyne's expenses at Preston. 
Do you dare to prosecute such a creature as 
Vaugban, while you are basely setting up the 
Royal patronage to auction ? Do you dare to 
complain of an attack upon your own honour, 
while you are selling the favours of the Crown, 
to raise a fund for corrupting the morals of 
the people ? And do you think it is possible 
.su^h enormities should escape without im« 
peachment ? It is, indeed, highly your inte- 
restJto mabtain the present Uouseot Commons. 
■Having sold the nation to you in gross, they 
will undoubtedly protect you in Uie detail 
for, while they patroniw yous crimes, tl»ey f 
for their own. JUNIU 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

To his Grace the Duke tf Grafton. 

December 12, 17^. 
Mt Lord, 
I ^iND, with some surprise, that you «re not 
ported as you deserve. Your mostdetertnin'* 
ed advocates have scruples about them, which 
you are unacquainted with ; and though there 
be nothing too hazardous for your Grace to 
engfage in, there are some thingfs too infamous 
for the vilest prostitute of a news-paper to 
defend.^ In what other manner shaH wt ^ M* 
count for the profound submissive silence, 
which you and your friends have observed 
upon a charge which called immediktt*!^ 
for the clearest refutation, and would htve 
justified the severest measures for resentioentt 
1 did not attempt to blast your character by 
Ml - indirect, ambiguous insinuation : but can- 
didly stated to you a plain fact, which- struck 
directly at the integrity of a privy-oounsellbr* 
of a first commissioner of the treasury, and of 
A leading minister, who is supposed to enjt^ 
the first share in his Majesty's confidence. Ill 
every one of these capacities, I employed' th^ 
most moderate terms to charge you with 
treachery to your sovereign, and breach <if 



* nom the paUicstioii of the precedinr to tfah dale, not 
• been aud in deftaee of die Duke vf Oianea.' 
M* " " 

^ 

defended. 



vHc wvra ■«■« iN9vn Hun in oeniB , , 

Bat vice sad impudeneetooa reeoveied tfaemveives, asd 
jtSL.5!^ of the loysl faTOur wa« openly arowe^ and 
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Irast in ycmroflice. I accused you of bavittg 
sold a patent place in the collection of the cu«* 
toms at Exeter to one Mr. Hine, wbo» unable^ 
or unwilling, to deposit the whole purchase- 
money hiflBself, raised part of it by contribu* 
tion, Aod has now a certain Doctor Brooke 
quartered upon the salaiy for one hundred 
pounds a year. No sale by the candle was 
ever conducted with i^reater formality. I affirm^ 
tbattbe price at which the place was knocked 
down (and which, I have good reason to 
think was not less than three thousand five 
hundred, pounds) was, with your connivance 
andcpnsent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to re« 
ward hifUt 1 presume, lor the decency of his 
deportment at Preston ; or to reimburse him» 
perhaps, for the fine of one thousand pounds, 
wlucb, for that very dt^portroent, the court of 
King's Bench tliought proper to. set upon him. 
It is^ not otWo that the Chief Justice and the 
JPrime Minister ar^j>o strangely at variance 
^ their opinionftVmen and things. 

I thank <Q«>di there is not in human nature 
9> degxae of impudence daring enough to deny 
the cJtiar^ I have fixed upon you. Your cour- 
teous, secretary,* your confidentiii architect,f 
»re silent aa the grave- Even Mr. Rigbjr'g 
oounteoance fails him. He violates his second 
nature, and blushes whenever he speaks of you. 
Perhaps the noble colonel himself will re- 
lieve you- No man is more tender of his reputa- 

* Tommy Bradihsw. 

t1«r. Taylor. He and Geoge Ro», (the Scotch ami% 
sad woithy eonfideat of Locd Mvnfield) mamged tb'^ 
Duinen. 

H 
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tkm. Heittiotonljriiiee^batpiarfeeHifloi^tit 
everting thattottches his honour. Imy nan, 
lor example^ w«re to accttte him of taking hfis 
B^nd at a gaming-Uble, uid watehii^, with 
tl« aoheteit attention^ fbr a fair opportuiiity «€ 



likeamanofWonour. Aoouiitinghini, thei«ftMne» 
•f drawing A regular and splendid aubtistetoee 
firom any unwortliy practices, either in his own 
liottse»or elewhere, let me ukyoat Grace, for 
what m&iitaiy merits you have been pleased to 
lewaitlhim with military govtemmeat? He 
Imd a regiment of dragoons, which one wimld 
imagine was at least an equivalentforany set- 
viees he ever performed. Besides, he is bat 
* young officer^ owisidertng his preferment; 
and, except in his activity at Preston, not very 
conspieaous in bis {Heofessioa. But it seema 
the sale of a civil employment was not suffi- 
cient; and naiitaiy gov^mm^ts, which were 
Intended for the aupport «f wom^vut veterana, 
must be thrown into the scale to defray ttm 
extensive bribery of a contested election, Ai«- 
the st«» ycm take to secure to your 8ott^ 
jeeigntheattaollimentcffaisarmy? Wilhwhiit 
^untenance dare yon appear in the royal pve* 
eence, branded, as you are, with the lallimy of 
a nototious breach of trust ? With what ebun- 
tenance can youtake your seat at the treasury- 
board, or in the council, when you feel that 
every circulatii^ whisper is at your expense 
nlooe,' and stabs you to the beart ? Have yeiS a 
single friend in Partiament so shameless, to 
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liioroiighly abtii4oned» at to imAertake your 
deieBce ? You know, my Lord* ihM there u 
nota.nMiiiiQ ekbor bonac^ w^se chiractev* 
lHwrev«r flagitious, would not be rained bjT 
TOUUBS hb Kputation wi^ 7pun : and does not 
yojiur heart inform you that you are degraded 
HeinwibeooiiditkNi of a man* when you at« 
iobUged toliear these iiteulu with sabmiaaioB, 
and epepto thank me for my moderatioii? 
' We are told by the b^est jodiciaA author^ 
fy, that Mr. Vangbaa V offer to purcbaae the 



•Afitt|etaelbwtlwmihliaMkMi«rthii,aMltlie pwse< 
ing letter, the Duke of Onflon Ind commeaced a prom» 
'«admi agsintt Mr. fismael Vmigliaii, fbr endaivoarmr 
,to tonupt Wi integrity, by ni offer of fltoB ^omaria 
poaodt fmr a pstent pbee in Jaoaica. K rule to Aem 
htiMe #hy an diformation should not be exhibited agaiiitt 
•▼aoghui Ibr certain miideineBiMMin, being gnnted bf 
the «MWt af Kit.g't Qoichw the matter was Mlennly 
arigiied on the 37thof Norfmber. 1760 and by the unam- 
DMHittMraiiom of the four Judjpet, the ride was made abio- 
ine. 'T%e pleadingi andftpeMhat wei« aeeunKely takoK 
Jbdwrthandand poUiihal. The whole of Laed Mana- 
Veld^ speech, and partieuliirly the fbllowing extiacU ftum 
ttf'deterve the reader^ attention "^A praetiee of the 
" %m iimniiiainri nf hifii li 1 1 iiiainlj diiliminiiraliin aai 
**aeandalmik Vu man, standing oaKt the relatiouofaii 
* officer under the B3ng, or of a person hx whom the Ktng 
^pataaoBftOenc&or of a Minister takes money for the 
."waofthateoofldencethe Kingptits iahin, Ik basely 
'*hetina (tha King; he betray* W trust. If ^Xia| 
^sdM Oie dDke, it would be aetinjc contiary to the tra^ 
^the eoostitutkm hath reposed in him Tlie 



** tntion does not intend the crown shanhl sell thoae 
« uOlcet to raise a revenue out of them. Isttpossthia 
'''io'hesitate. whether this would not be crionna: in the 
• 0«kt> of Grafton ? contrary to his doiy as a Prhry-Ooonr 
•KDor, eoatrary to his doty as a Minister, contrary to hii 
<' duty as a sul^ect ? His advice should be fre«^, aocoMing 
'"toMsJodgmeitt. It is the doty of his offlee; hf hath 
<><wonr to it." Notwitbstandingall this, the D; keof Graf- 
ton ecrta*nly told a patent phice to Mr. Hiae for tbvp^ 
tkoonnd fire hundred pounds. If the House of Comm*^ 
had doM thdr duty, and impeached tha Duke fw 
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teva'sioii of a patent place in Jamaica (which 
he was otherwise sufficiently entitled to) 
amounts to a high misdemeanour. Be it so ; 
and if he desenres it, let him be punished* 
But the learned Judge might hare had a fairer 
opportunity of diitpfaying the powers of hia 
eloquence. Having delivered himself with so 
much energy^ upon the criminal nature, and 
dangerous consequences of any attempt to 
corrupt a man in your Grace's station, what 
woutd he have said to the Minister hhnself, 
to that very Privy Counsellor, to that first 
€>»nimissionerof the Treasury, who does not 
wait for, but impatiently solicits^ the touch of 
corruption ; who employs the meanest of his 
creatures m these honourable services ; and, 
ibrgetting the genius and fidelity of. his secra* 
tary, descends to apply to hts hou8e*biiilder 
ibr assistance ? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit 
to government, if, to clear your character, you 
should think proper to bring it into the House 
of Lords,, or into the court of King's Bench. 
But, my Lord, you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS. 

liKtch of trait, how wofhlly must poor hoiieit m*'H'^" 
have bren pozsled! His embtmnment mmld htve 
afforded tht* moaC ridiculous scene that was ever exhibited. 
To «Rve the judee from this perplexity, and the DukeihNn 
iinpi>aehii.fnt, the ptoRcafioiivgiiDst Vaogluai was ifl|i> 
mediately dropped. » -« -^ 
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LETTER XXXV. 

. ah OiePrivier of thi Public JMvertktr. 

December 19, 176$. 
SIR, 
WsBif tbeeomplatnts of a brareand power- 
firi people are observed to increaw in propor- 
tion to- the wron^ tbey have suf&red; when, 
instead of sinking^ into submiMion, they are 
roused to resistance, the time wiJl soon arrive 
at which every inferior consideration must 
yield to the security of the Sovereign, and to 
the general safety ojf the state. There is a mo- 
ment of difiicuVty and danger, at which flattery 
and falsehood can no longer deceive, and sim- 
plicity itself can no longer be misled. liet us 
suppose it arrived : let as suppose a gracious, 
well-intentioned prince, made sensible, at last, 
of the great duty he owes to his people, and of 
owe disgraceful situation , that be looks round 
lum for assistance, and asks for no advice, but 
how to gratify tlie wishes and secure the hap- 
pineas of his subjects. In these circumstanceSy 
it may be matter of curious apecuUntoH to con- 
sider, if an honest man ware permitted to ap- 
proach a king, in what terms he would address 
himself to his sovereign. Let it be imagined, 
no matter how improbable, that the first preju- 
dice against his character is removed ; thatth« 
ceremonious difficulties of an audience are 
surmounted ; then he feels himself animaf ~ 
by the piirest and most honourable affect? 
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to his King and country; tnd that the grait 
person whom he addresses has spirit enough 
to hid him speak freely, and understanding 
enough to listen to him with attention. Un« 
acquainted with the vain impertinence of fbrms, 
he would defiyer his sentiments with dignity 
and firmness, but not without respect. 

SIR, 

It is the misfortune of your U(b, and Original* 
ly the cause of every reproach and distreM 
which has attended your government, that you* 
should never have lieen acquainted with the 
UngUEge of truth, until ymi heard k in the 
complaints of your people. It is not, howevef^ 
loo late to ctirreet the error of your edneatM* 
We are still inclined to make an btdalgent ri« 
iowalice for the pernicious lessons you receif" 
ed in your youth, and to fornt the most saguHia 
hopes from the natural benevolence of yotttf 
disposition.* We are far from thinking ytm 

■"The pl«n of tke tatekge mnd fiitim daminiQii •na 



betvem the Prineen Downgvr and her fayuurit& the 
Bail of Butt, wat at grou and pplpaUe Si that wlAA 
wa« concerted between Aaae or Aostris and CardioBi 
Mbxarme, to govera I/Miis the Foarteentb. and ii» e£ 



§Btt. to prolonff hit minority until f he end cf dieir Bret, 
That pnttti- mA ttrune irataral part*, ant uted fire- 
iniemly ia Uoth fhr hu 'own irnomBce aad wamt ai 
eauuatioii, which had been wilfVUlj neglected ghj nm 
mother and her niioton. A little experioace, however, 
aaon ihewec him low tharaefully he had been treated, 
Snd fur whxi infamont mirpotca he had been kept in 



Ignorance. Our^ great Edward^ too. at an «• jy^period^ 



[ sense erongh to understand the nature of the ciM* 
nection between hh abandoned modier and the ditaaltd 
Xonimer. But, tinot: that time, hui^ui natiu 

.. .. . *. .. . Powagen 

When it 



Mortimer. But, toot: that ame, hui^ui natiun. w« 
obierTe, U gieatly altered for the better. Pow 
jmy be chattc^ and niBMna oiay bo hoiiett« Wh 



capable of a dircet, deliberate purpose to ia- 
vade thoae origmal rif^hta of jirour subjects, ofi 
which all their civU and political liberties de-- 
pead. Had it been possible for us to eatertaia 
a ausptcion so dishonourable to youifcharao- 
ter« ve shoiUd^long since have adopted a style 
of remonstrance very distant from the humility 
^ complaint. The doctrine inculcated by our 
laws. That the Xing am do no wroi^, is admit- 
ted without reluctance. We separate the ami- 
able, good-natured prince, from the iblly and 
treachery of his servantSt and U)e private vir- 
tues of the man from the vices of his goyem- 
- ment* Were it not for this just distinction, X 
\fnow not whether your JMajesty's condition, or 
that of the English nation, would deserve most 
te.be lamented. 1 would prepare your mind 
fi»r a. favourable reception of truth, by removing 
every painful, offensive idea of personal re- 
proach. Your subjects. Sir, wish for nothing, 
bat that, as «A^^ are reasonable and afiectioo- 
ate enough to separate your person from your 
goversmeat, so ywi, in your turn, should dis- 
tinguish between the conduct which becomes 
the permanent dignity of aKing, and that which 
serves only to promote the temporary interest 
and nuserable ambition of a Minister. 

Toa ascended the throne with a decla^ 
and, I doubt no^ a sincere resolution of giving 

SfocVoRKle., it k well Sown, th«t the Earl rf feuje 
^. fbreecl into Jt, in direet contrtdiction to. the tote 
KivatH incfinatioii. TiMt w» the saUimt pomt noi|| 
5wiV allX ipkchieft and ii«races of & J«««g 
reign took life and motion. From «!»»* w^P^J^ui^? 
Bute never stiffered xht Prince of Wales lo be SA «•» 
PQtofhwtisM^ Weiiecd^(lpo|Kftrtli«r. 
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tiAiyerial aatisfkction to your sabjects. Toa 
found them pleased with the novelty of » 
young prince» whose countenance promised 
even ^more than his words ; and loyal to you 
not only from principle, but passion.' It was 
not a cold profession of allegiance to the first 
magistrate, but a partial, animated attachment 
to a favourite prince, the native of their coun- 
try. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be'determined by experience, biit 
fj^ve you a generous credit for the future bless- 
ings of your reign, and paid j^ou in advance 
the dearest tribute of their affections. Such, 
Sir, was once the disposition of a people, who 
now surround your throne with reproaches and 
complaints. Do justice tn yourself. Banish from 
your mind those unworthy opinions, with which 
some interested persons have laboured to pos- 
sess you. Distrust the men who tell you that the 
English are naturally light and inconstant; that 
they complain without a cause. Withdraw i^our 
confidence equally from all parties; frota 
ministers, favourites, and relations ; and let 
there be one moment in your life, in which yoi^ 
bave consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman, believe me, Sir, you were persua- 
ded to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one 
part of your subjects, at the expense of ancv- 
«r. While the natives of Scotland are not in 
actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly entiUed 
to protection : nor do I mean to condemn the 
Impolicy of giving some jencourageroent to the 
iiovelty|of their affections for the House of Ha« 
nover. I am;ready to hope for every thing 
fi^m their new born seal^ and from ti)o future 
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fiteadmessoT their allqifiaiice; bat hitherto 
they have no cUim to your favoar. To hoQour 
them with a determined predilection and con« 
ndence, in exclusion of your English subject* 
who placed vour family, and in spite of trea- 
chery and rebellion^ have supported it upon the 
throne* is a mistal^e too gross, even mr the 
unsuspecting generosity of youth. In this 
error, we see a capital violation of the most 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We 
trace it, however, to an original bias in your 
education, and are ready to allow for your 
inexperience. 

.To the same early influence we attribute i^ 
that you have descended to take a shai«^ 
not only in the narrow views and interesu of 
particular persons, but in the fatal malignity 
of their passions. At your accession to the 
throne, the whole system of government was 
altered, not from wisdom or deliberation, but 
because, it had been adopted by. your prede- 
cessor. A little personal motive of pique and 
resentment w^ sufficient to remove the ablest 
servantss of the crown ;• but it is not in thin 
country. Sir, that such men can be dinhonour" 
^ by the frowns of a King They were dis- 
missed, but could not be disgraced. Without 
entering into a minuter discussion ofthemeritB 
of the peace, we may observe, in the impru- 
dent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted, in the conduct of the 

'^ One of the fint acts of tbe present reign vas to dismast . 
Mr.'Lefps, beeatue he had. some years befbre. refuMn to 
yield his interest in' HAinmhire to a Scotchman, ree<an- 
'rA by Lord Bate, This was the netaoo puHidy as> 
Ibyhif I.onbhip. 

H 2 



li^gotiftticm, md teffiiHi' of the trettjr, fiht 
itroogeflinaita of timt precipitate spirit of 
tsonceBftioliwith which a eertain part of yoitf 
subjecti have been at all times ready to pur- 
tihaae a peace with the natural enemies of this 
eoantty. On $our part we are satisfied that 
^rtry thing was honourable and stncece r and 
if i&n^land was sold to France^ we doubtnot 
that^yOorMajestyiWas equally betrayed. The 
eonditions of the peace were matter of grief 
and Mrprise to your subjects, but not the 
immediate cause of their present discontent. 

Hitherto, Sir, you have been sacrificed to 
^epre)«i^c(esandpasnens of othera. With 
What^rmness will you bear- the mention of 
your own \ 

A man, not very honourubly distinguished 
4x» the WorM, commences a fbrmal attack upon 
yo^r fkvourite, considering nothing but how 
jbe might liest expose his person and princi- 
ples to detestation, and the uational character 
cf^s countrymen ^o^aontempt. Thehatrves 
•of that country, Sir, are as hmmIi distingabhed 
by a pefeuliar character as by your Majesty's 
ikrour. Vke another chosen people, they 
iiK^e been conducted info the land of plenty, 
trhere t^y find themselves ^efiectoaHy matlc- 
td, and ^ded firom mankind. . There is 
liardly a period at which the hiost iereguUr 
i^aracter paay not be redeemed. The rais- 
taketfof one ses find a fetreai in patriotism, 
those of the other in devotion. Mn Wilkes 
-brought With him into politics the same hberal 
^aentimenta by which hw private conduct bad 
been dineeted-s and seemed to ttihik^ that, as 
ite« are lew excessea in triiich im Englfeh 



gentleman majr not he pennitted to indulge^ 
ibe same latitude was allowed him mthe 
choice of his political principles, and in toe 
apirit of maintaining them. I mean toatate* 
-not entireljr to denendy his conduqt In the 
earnestneis of his zeal, he suffered some ua* 
warrantable tnsiniiationt to escape liim. He 
said more than moderate men would juatify » 
but not enough to entitle him to the honour of 
your Majesty^ personal resentment. The 
rays of roval indignation, eoQecied upon him* 
served only to iUumioate* and could no( con* 
sume. Animated by the favour of the people 
en the one sidci and heated bjr pf rpecution on 
the other, his views and sentiments changed 
with hia situation. Hardly serious at firstf h* 
is now an enthusiast. The coldest bodiee 
warm with opposition, the hardest sparkle in 
coUiaion. There is a holy mistaken zeaLin 
politics, as well as religion. By persuading 
others* we convinoe ourselves. Thepaasbna 
are -engaged, and create « material affection in 
thenimd, which foroes us to love the cause 
lor which we suSePk - Is this » contention wor- 
thy of n king ? Are you not sensible how much 
the meanness of the cause ^ives an air of ri« 
<dicBle to the serious difficulbesinto #hich yoa 
have been betrayed ? The destruction of one 
tmanhaa been now, for many years, the sole ob« 
ject of your government : and, if there can 
'he any thing still more disgraceful, we have 
.eeen» for auch an object, the utmost influence 
•fthe executive power, and every ministerial 
artUlce, exerted without success. Nop .can 
yott-ever succeed, unless he should be impvu- 
dent enough toihideit the protecUoa of tl* 



laws to whidi ywL owe your crown ; of unless 
your ministers should persuade you to mftketC 
ft question of force afone, and try the wliole 
alraigth of government in opposition to fto 
people. The lessons he has received from e^^ 
perienee, will probably g^ard him fromsuc!^ 
excess of folly ; and in your Majesty's virtues 
we find an unquestionable assurance, thatmf 
tHegal violence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horribte n 
design, we would attribute this continued vio- 
lation of the laws, and even the last enormous 
attack upon the vital principles of the consti- 
tution, to an Hl-advised, unworthy, personaV 
resentment. From one false step, you have 
been betrayed into another; and, astheeabse 
was unworthy of you, your ministers were de- 
termined that the prudence of the execution* 
should correspond witlrthe wisdom and dignlt^^ 
of the design. They have reduced you to thei 
necessity of choosing out of a variety of diffi- 
cuUtes ; to a situation »o unhappy, that yotf 
can neither do wrong without ruin, or rigfit' 
without affliction. These worthy servantt' 
have undoubtedly given you many singulirt^ 
proofs of their abilities. Not contented with 
making Mr. Wilkes a man of importance, tl*y • 
have judiciottsly transferred the qoestikM^ from' 
the rip^ts and interesU of one man,tothe^ 
most important rights and intei«sts ofthe peo- 
ple ; and forced your sul^ts, from wisbitl|(^ - 
well to the cause of an mdividual, to unitfa* 
Withhimindieirown. Let them proceed a»^ 
Ihey have begun, and your Majesty neednot 
doubt that the catastrophe will do no 'disbo-'' 
nour to tltecondttct ofthe ^ecei > . .> 



The eircumthmces to which you are redtic^ 
cd will not admit of a conpromise with the 
Rni^ish nation. Undeeisive, qiialifyinjf roea- 
iMirea will disgrace your government still more 
than open yiolence ; and, without satisfying 
the people, will excite their contempt. They 
have too mach understanding and spirit to 
•ccept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct 
injury. Nothing less than a repeal, as formal 
as the- resolution itself, can heal the wound 
which has been given to the constitution, noi^ 
will any thing less he aceepced. I can readily 
believe, that there is an influence sufficient 
to recall that pemicbus vote. The House of 
CooMnons undoubtedly considered their duty 
to the Crown as paramount to allfother obli- 
gations. Tons they are only indebted for an 
aocidental existence, and have justly trans- 
ferred their gratitude from their parents to 
their benefactors ; from those who gave them 
birth to the minister, from whose benevolence 
thev derive the comforts and pleasures of 
theur political Kfe ; who hits taken the tender* 
eat care of their infancy, and relieves their ne- 
oastitiea without offending their delicacy. 
But, if it were possible for their integrity to 
b« degraded to a condition so vile and abject,' 
that, eoflspartd with it, the present estim>itioi% 
they stand io is a state of honour and respect, 
consider, Sir, in what manner you will after* 
warda proceed. Can you conceive tliat the 
people of thi«.eountry will long submit to be 
governed by so flexible a House of Commons ? " 
It la not in the nature of human society, that 
any^brm of govesairocnttinsuch circumstances,- 
e«D loDff be preaenvd. la ottva» the general 
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contempt of the people U aS' iatal as- their 
detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be 
the necessary eflTect of any base concesakm 
made by the present House of €k>mii}ons ; and* 
as a quahfying measure would not he accept«> 
ed, it remains for you to decide* whether you 
will, at any hazard^ support a set of men who 
have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma* 
or whether you will gratify the united wishes 
of the whole people of England, by dissolting 
the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 
tkatyou have personally no design against the 
constitution, nor any view inbonsistent with 
the good of your subjects, I think you esjHiot 
hesitate long upon the choice which it equally 
concerns yoor interest and your honour to 
adopt* On one side, you hazard the aJBTectioii 
of all vour English subjects i you relinquish 
every hope of repose to yourself, and you en- 
danger tbe establishment of your family for 
ever. AH this you venture for no object what- 
soever ; or, for such an object as it would be 
an affront to you to name. Men of sense will 
examine your conduct with suspicion ; while 
those, who are incapable ofcompreheadinig,te 
what degree they are injured, afflict you with 
clamours equally insolent and uwneaoiag. 
Supposing it possible that no fatal s&ruggle 
should ensue, you determine at once, to be 
unhappy, without the hope of a compensatioi^ 
either from interest or ambition. If an fir^ 
Hsh King be hated or despised, he muat be un- 
happy : and this, perhaps, is the only political 
truth which he ought to be- convinced of, 
without expecimeBt* But, if ihe.BagUsh{)eo>- 



pie iboald fio longer confine their reKfitment 
to a etibmSrai^ representation of tbetr wrongs; 
if^^Howtng the glorious example of their an- 
eeMore, th(«y should no longer appeal to the 
Oreature of the constitution, but to that high 
Being, who ^re them the rights of humanity; 
whose gifts It were sacrilege to surrender^ let 
ftieask you, Sir, upon what part of your sub* 
jeets would you rely for assistance ? 

The peofde of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed. In return, they 
gite yott- every day fresh marks of their re« 
eentment. They despise the miserable gpover^- 
tior* you have sent them, because he is the 
«reMoreof Lord Bute : nor is it from any natu- 
ral-confusiontn their ideas, that they are so 
ready to confound the original of a king with 
tte disgraceful representation of him. 

Thie distance of the colonies would make it 
impossible for tltem to take an active concern 
in yoor affairs, if they were as well afl(^cted to 
^four government, as they once pretended to 
be to your person. They were ready enou^^h 
to distinguish between you and your minis- 
ters. They cottolained of an act of the legisla* 
tiit^. Hut traced the origin of it no higher than 
to the servants of the crown : they pleased 
them s el ves with the hope that their Sovereign, 
if not fsfvourable to their caune, at hast was 
impartial. The decisive personal part you 
took* against them has ettectually banished 
that first distinotien from their mtndS't They 

•Vteoaot T^nwnthead, «atov«r on the plan of befaw 
nAietu OoTonor. . Hif history of hi* ridiculous aduui^ 
itmdni almll not b« loit to the public. ^ . 

tlhlheBiiig^tpse* Qfltofsiater Mh 17^> k wu 
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CQiwider yoa as united with your servftnU 
against America ; and know how to distinguish 
the Sovereign and a venal parliament on one 
aide, trom the real sentiments' of the EngUaii 
people oil the otlier. L<ookin^ forward to in- 
dependence, they might possibly receive ypu 
for their Ring : but^ it ever you retire to Ameri- 
ca, be assured, they will give you such a cove- 
nant to digest, as the presbytei^ of Scotland 
would have been ashamed to oiler to Charles 
tlie Second. They left their native land in 
search of freedom, and found it in a desert. 
Divided as they are into a thousand forms of 
poiicy andreligiun, there is one point in which 
tliey all agree: they equally detest thepa- 
geanti7. uf a king, and the supercilious hypo-, 
crisy uf a bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affection^ 
of Ireland or America, that you can reasona- 
bly look for assistance ; still less from the pec? 
pie of England, who are actually contending 
for their rights, and in this great question are 
parties against >ou. You are not» howey^» 
destitute of every appearance of support { you 
have all the Jacobites, Non-jurers, Roman 
Catholics, and Tories (»f this country, and all 
Scotland without exception. Considering from 
what family you are descended, the choice 
of your frienos has been singularly directed; 

declared, «* That the «pirit of faction bad broken oat 
** afresh in tome of Uh* coloiiitrt, and in one c^ them 
** proceeded to acti of viokonce and retUttmee to the 
"execution of the laws; that Boston was in a state of 
*! disobedience to all Ihws and govenment and had pro- 
*cetd«!to measures subversive of the conniruiion^ and 
"attended wiih ciroumsianoes that • otanifested a di»' 
^ ^Viiion (p thmw off their dependcoee <» Gctat 



and^nily, Sir, if you had not lost the whi^ 
interest of England, I should admire yoor 
dexterity in turning the hearts of your ene- 
rbies. is it possiBrK for you to place any 
confidence in men, who, before they are faith- 
ful to you, must renounce every opinion, and 
betray every principle, both in church and 
state, which they inherit from theirjancestors, 
suhd are confirmed in by their education ? 
whose numbers are so inconsiderable, that 
they have long s'mce been obliged to give up 
the principles and language which distinguish 
them'as, a party, and to fight under the ban- 
ners of their enemies ? Their zeal begins with 
hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. 
At first they deceive— at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart 
ahd understanding so biassed, from your ear- 
liest infancy, in their favour, that nothing leas 
than ywT own misfortunes can undecehre you. 
You will not accept of the uniform experience 
of your ancestors ; and when once a man is 
determined to believe, the icty absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith. Abi* 
goted understanding can draw a proof of at- 
tachment to the house of Hanover, from a no- 
torious teaX for the House of Stuart, and find 
an earnest of future loyalty in former rebeU 
lions. Appearances are, however, in their 
favour : so strongly. Indeed, that one woidd 
think they had forgotten that you are th^r 
lawful kmg, and had mistaken you for a P>v- 
tendei* to the Crown. Let it bo admitted, then, 
that the Scotch are aa sincere in their present 
ptOfesslens, as if you were, in reality, not an 
Eilgl&liman, but a Britmi of the North. ^''^ 



would net be the first Prince of their nMive 
eountry^ egaiost whom they have rebelled* 
nor the first whom they have basely betrayed. 
Have yoa forgotten, 8if , er has your favourite 
oonoealed from you that part of our hislory» 
when the unhappy Charles (and he too bad 
private virtues) fled fix>m the open* avpwed 
indicnation of hia English subjects, and 8ur« 
rendered himself at discretion to the gpod 
faith of his own countrymen ? Without look-, 
ingfbr support ia their afieotions as.subjectSi 
he applied only to their honour, as gentlemen^ 
for protection. They received him, as they 
would your Majesty, with bows, and smilef» 
and falsehood, and kept him until they had 
settled their bargain with the Bngjlish parlia* 
ment \ then basely sold their native King to 
Hie vengeance of bis enemies* This, Sir, va% 
not the act of a few traitors, but the delibersto 
treachery of a Scotch parliament, representing 
the nation. A wise prince imght draw from 
U two lessons of. equal utility to himself. On 
one side, he might learn to dread the undiS' 
guised resentment of a generous people* whs 
dare openly assert their rights, and who* in a 
just cause, are ready to meet their Sovereign 
In the field. On the other side, he would be 
taught to apprehend something far more for* 
nidable; a fawning treachery, against which 
no prudence can guard, no courage candefend. 
The insidious smile upon the cheek woi^ 
warn him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the ar- 
my "has been tw frequently appKcd, you have 
some reason to expect that there are no aervl* 
ces th«y would refuse.— -Here, too^ we trace 



tbe fitftkli^ oTyouf ondcntaadmir. Toa tike 
tlw «eMt or the amy ffom the conduct of ibe 
I^Mds, with the same jttftice with whidi yea 
ceUeet the tenae ef die people from the repre* 
tentatioM of the Ministry. Your raarehini^ 
TC|riaoettta,8ir» wtU not make the proardstheip 
esanple. either as soldiera or subjects. They 
feeVaad r es e at , as they oai^t to do, that inva* 



viee is perfhrwicd, are lc4^ to- perish m garri* 
80iis*bfoad,or|Naein quarters »t home, iie» 
gleeiedand ibrj^tten. If they badno i[>veat 
sense of the original duty they owe to their 
country, their resentment wonkk operate like 
patrtotism, and leave your cause to be defend* 
ed by those on whom you have larished the 
rewnrds and honours of their profession. The 
mpwtorian bands, enervated and debaocfa* 
ed as they were, had still strength enou}irh to 
awe tl^Boman populace; but when the dis* 
tant lePonstn^k the alarm, they marched to 
Bome^ and gave away the empire^ 

Oi» thi» side, then,> whichever way you 
tern your eyes, you see nothing but per* 

* Th» andwr of eaeimMrioned •iil«efi in the gatrds 
fwe.to tile marrhisg regiaienu as one to eleven ; the 
niimber ofnffimeikU giren to the gtiatifs comparea witn 
thoae gwen to the Kms it Abonr three to one at a made- 
leteconpMition: «oiMequeat)y<thepaitiility mfrvrnv 
of the guards ^ a» thirty «hree to one. So much tor 
the flfflt'f'n. The prrvate men have fo'ir pence a>^y 
to MbfeU* MB. ai«d five hiinrind latbet if they de«ert. 
Under Uih punMbment they freouently ezpire.<-W!th 
theae eneonrageminta. it is BUt>posra they ff»«y he depend- 
ed upon. %rfa4^nevera eenam penonthtekt itneceMiry te 
bnicberkiifBUovwI^ietti^ 
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plexity and diitreM. Tou nwy dttermiae 
to support the very Ministry who bsve re- 
duced your sifairs to this deplormble sttUAf 
lion ; you may sheHer yourwlt' under the 
forms of a parliament, and set the people aft 
defiance ; but be assured, Sir, that such a re? 
solution would be as imprudent as it would 
odious. If it did not immediately shake yoqr 
establishment, it would rob you of your peace 
of mind for ever. 

On the other, bow different is the prospect ! 
How easy, how »•<«•, and honourable is 
the path before you ! The English nation de* 
Clare they are g^ssly injured by their repre* 
sentatives, and Molicit yeur Majesty to ezerl 
your lawful prerogativcy and give them an 
opportunity of recalling a trust, which they 
find has been scandalously abused. You are 
Bot to be told that the power of the House of 
OMBmons is not original, but' delegated , to 
them for tlie welfare of the people from whom 
they received it A question of rijtht arises 
between the constituent and the re^esenta- 
tive body. By what authority shall it be de- 
cided 2 Will your Majesty interfere in a ques- 
tion, in which you have, properly, bo imrne* 
diate concern ? It would be a step equsUy 
odious and unnecessary. Shall the Loitls b« 
called upon to determme the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Commons? Tlieiy cannot dolt 
without a flsgrant breach of the constitution. 
Or, will you refer it to the judges ? They have 
often told your ancestors that the law of par- 
liament is above them. What party then re- 
mains, but to leave it to the people to deter- 
mine for themselves i They alone are injured i 



tnd feiiiee tbere bno auperior pa^nr to which 
the cause c«ii be referred, they along ought 
todekcTMie. 

1 da not metti to perplex yoa with a tedious 
ftreiifBent upon a subjeoty already so di8cu8s« 
t£ that impiration could hardly throvr a new 
fipht upon it. There are, however, two points 
of vie win which it particularly imports your 
Majesty to consider the late pi^ceedin|[^ of 
the House of Commons. By depriving a sub- 
ject of his birth-right, they have attributed to 
their own vote an authoritv equal to an act 
of the Whole legislature ; and though, perhaps, 
not with the same motives, have strictly fol- 
lowed the example of the Long Pkrliament» 
which first declared the regal office useless, 
and soon after, with as litHe ceremony, dis- 
solved the House of Lords. The same pre- 
tended power which robs an Gnglish subject 
of his birth right, may rob an Bngiish Kirrg of 
his crown. In another view, the resolution of 
the House of Ckunmoiis, apparently not so 
dangerous to your Majesty, is still more alarm* 
ing to your people. Not contented witli divest- 
ing one roan of his right, they have arbitrari- 
ly conveyed tl^t right to another. They have 
detastdea return as illegalf without daring to 
censure thone officers who are particularly 
apprised <»f Mr. Wilkes's incapaciiy, not only 
liy the declaration of the House, but express- 
ly by the WHt directed to them, and who, 
nevertheless, returned him as duly elected. 
They have reject' d the majority of voles, tbc 
only Criterion by which our laws judge of the 
sense of the people ; they have transferred 
the right of election from the ^oUectivt* to the 
represenuiive body -, and by these acts, taken 
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•epantteljr or togetiwr, they hxf^ feMeati4Ily 
aG^ved the origiMil oomtitatixm t»f the Bouse 
of Gominons. Versed^ as your IMemy uqw 
doiibtedly i»»in the Eo^h hiakar^ &' eanhol 
CMft^yoii, howmach it is jour interis«« is 
well ss ^rmir dttty» to |»vrent one of the three 
estates from eocroachiag u|»on the {)TOfiiiee of 
the other two, or assaming the sAitlMirity^ <»f 
them afti. "When once toey haw departed 
from the great oonstitutienai line, by whieb all 
their proce^ingB should be directed, who will 
answer for their future moderation? ' Or what 
assurance will they give you, that, when they 
hare trampled upon their equals, they arill sti» 
mit to a Superior) Your majesty may learn herch 
after haw aearly the alave and tyrant are 
aUied« 

Some of your cowncil, more candid tb«ft 
the rest, adroit the abandoned profligacy of 
the present House of Goiwmons, but oppote 
their dissolution, upon an opinion, I cotifess 
not Fery imwarrantahle, that their suceessors 
would be equally at the disposal of the treiwi- 
ty. I cannot persustde myself that the natkm 
will have profited so little by expetioice. '^t, 
if that opmion were well founded, yim mtghl 
then grati^ our wishes, at an easy fate; ft*d 
appease the present clamour againtit yodr 
l^rameiit, without offering amy tfiaterialhi- 
jury to the favourite cause of corruption. - 
. You have still an bommrable parttoatt. 
The affections tsf your subjects may st91 bte 
recovered. But, before you subdue thiar 
hekxts^ you. must gain a noMe victory over 
>four own. Discard those little personal re- 
«e4|meat8y which have toohmg directed yotd- 



pQbKe eondttet. Twdon tbit man the refinaiiu 
4er of bis punishBient ; and* if retentment 
fttUl prefailf, make it what it should h«re 
been loeg suioe^ an act not of merey, but of 
contea^t He will toon fall bacfk into bis nata*- 
miataftaons a silent senator, and hardly sop- 
povting the weekly eloquence of a newspapefv 
The gentle breach of peace would leafte- htm 
on the surface, neglected and' unremoTed^ 
It ia only tbe tempest that lifts him from his 
place. 

WKhout consulting your minister, caH to* 
gether your whole council. Let it appear to 
the public* that you can determine and act for 
yourself. Come forward to your people . Lay 
aside the wretched formalities of a King, and 
speak to your subjects with the spirit of a man, 
SLnd in tbe language of a gentleman. Tell 
th^m you have been iatally^deoeinred. The ac* 
knowledgment will be no disgrace, 4ntt rather 
an honour, to your understanding. TeH them 
yon are determined to remove every canse of 
complunt against vour government ; that you 
will give your confidence to no man, who does 
not possess the confidence of your tubjeets t 
8n4 leave it to themselves to determine, by 
their conduct at a future cation, whether or 
no it be, in reality, tbe general sense of tbe 
nation, that their righu have been arbitranly 
invaded by the present House ol* Commons, 
fOid the constitution betrayed. They will then 
do justice \o their representatives and to them- 
•dbres. 

These sentiments. Sir, and the ityle they 
are conveyed in, may be ofiensive, perhaps be* 
cautetliey tf« new to you. Accttstomed to 
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the language of courtiers, you meaiture their 
affections by the vehemence of their express* 
ions ; and when they only praise you indif- 
ferently, you admire their sincerity. But this 
is not a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you. Sir, who tell you that you have 
many friends, whose affections are founded 
upon a principle of personal attachment The 
first foundation of friendship is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are received, and may be returned. The 
fortune which made you a King, forbade yon 
to have a friend. It is a law of nature*- which 
cannot be violated with impunity. The mtsta- 
ken Prince, wba looka for friendship, .will find 
a favoui*ite, and in that favourite the nun of his 
affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the House 
of^ Hanover ; not from a vain preference of QOe 
family to another, but from a. conviction, that 
the establishment of that family was necessary 
to the support of their civil. and religioua Ubef- 
ties. This, Sir, is a principle of aile^apce 
equally solid and rational ; fit for finglUhmen 
to adopt, and well worthy of your Mi^estv's 
encouragement. We cannot long^be deltt4i^ 
by nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart» 
of itself, is only contemptible;. ^med with the 
sovereign authority, their principles are formi* 
dable. The P: ince who imitates their conduct 
should be warned by their example ; and 
.while he plumea himself upon the securitj of 
bis thle to the crown, should remember, tbal^ 
#s it was acquired by one revolution, it maybe 
lost by another. 

JUNIUS; 
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To Jaa Grace the Duke ofGr(0on* 

Febroary 14 Ifro, 
My XjORDy 

JFlwerepenonaHy your enemy,! miiHbt pity 
and forgive vou. You h«ve every daim to 
compaamm that can arise from misery and dia- 
*^*^ ^.'^*** condiUoB you att redticcd to 
wooW diaartti a prirtfte enemy of his reaent- 
me«t, Mid leate no eonaolation to the most 
YindicUvc spirit, but that such an object asyoa 
me would disgrace the dignity of rcTengc. 
Motf la tiie relation yon hare borne to this 
S?T?5 y?« J»»^« ^^ ?'te to Indulgence ; and 
rf f had followed the (Uctates of my own 
^uiOfi,! never should have allowed you th^ 
M»fi(te of a moment. In your pubUc charac- 
ter, you have injured every subject of the em- 
jgffe; and though an individual is not autho- 
n»ed to forgive tile injuries done to society, he 
Ml^MlIedupon to assert hb separate share in 
like' public resentment. I submitted, however^ 
to the' judgment of men, more moderate, per- 
haps ftiore candid, than myself. Por my own 
part, I do not pretend to understand those 
prudent formd of decorum, those gentle rules of 
dijMSfetion, which some men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greatest and most haz- 
ardous affkirs. Engaged in the defence of an 
honourable cause, I would take a decisive part* 
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I should scorn to provide for a futore retreati 
or to keep terms with a m&n who preserves tio 
measure with the pubhc. Neither the abject 
submission of deserting his post in the hour of 
danger, or even the* sacred shield of cowar« 
dice, should protect him. I would pursue hini 
through life, and try the last exertion of thy 
abilities to preserve the perishable infamy of 
hisnamei and make it immortal. 

What then, my Lord ? Is this the ev6nt of 
all' the sacrificesyou have made to Lord Bote's 
patronage, and to your own unfortunate aitibt«' 
tion \ Was it for this you abandoned j^oor 
<^arliest friendships, the warmest connewMs 
of your youth» and all those honourable/e^ 
gagements by which vou once solicited ^^ 
might have acquired, the esteem of yourxoun- 
try 1 Have you secured no recompenst ibr 
such a waste of honour } Unhappy man! wlf^ 
party will receive Uie common deserter cff dll 
parties ? Without « client to flatter, witiufot a 
fiiend to console you, and with onljr oqe<<totH- 
panibn from the honest house of Bioomafarii^^ 
you must now retire into a dreadful .8<^ttillie. 
At the most active period of life you must qiHi 
the busv scene, and conceal yourself firom'tbe 
world, il you would hope to save the wrecked 
remains of a ruined reputation. Tht* 4ioes 
operate like age, brmg on disease befbre^ 
time, and in the prime (^ youth leav^ Ihe 
character broken and exhausted. 

Tet your conduct has beenmrstericNKk ^ 
Well as contemptible. Where is now dist 
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firiBati8»or obitinacyy so long boasted of by 
your friends, and acJoiowlec^ed byyourenc* 
mies? "We are Uugbt tQ expect tbat you 
would not leave the ruin of this country to be 
completed by other hands, but were determiD- 
ed either to gain a decisive victory over the 
coovtittttion, or to perish bravely. At leasts be- 
bm^^lbe. last dyke of the prerogative. Tott 
knew the danger* and might have been provid* 
ediorit 

Xofi took. sufficient time to prepare for % 
meeting .with your parliament, taoonfirm the 
mercenary fidelity of your dependents* and td 
mmfff^* to your Sover^gn a language suited 
tarn dignity at least* if not to bis bewvolence 
imdwimm- Yet. while the whole kiiq^m 
was «gMated with anxious expectation upon 
ijie g^at pointf vou meanly evaded the qmes- 
Itto^ and^ instead of the explicit firmness and 
decisioo ol'a Kine, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruinea* graauer* and the whining 
piety of a Methodist. We had reason to ez« 
pect»tliat aotine would have been taken of 
aie.pedtiQO» which the King had received from 
tlie English nation ; and aUlxmgfa I can con- 
4^9 some personal motives for not yielding 
iiit.lbem» I can .find none in common prudence 
or deo^i^t for treating them with contempt, 
ffje Asaused, my Lord, the Eogtish people will 
nottameW submit to this unworthv treatment. 
They had a right tp be beard; and thnrpett* 
iMMMb^if not granted, ^leserved to be consider* 
^dir Whatever be the real views and doctrine 

• nmm im wmMug suailsiftiitr PsAstte in ihsawn* 
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of a cottrt» the Soverrifn should be taiaght to 
preserre some forms or attentbn to his sub* 
jects : and it' he will not redress their grleniii« 
cesy not to make them a topic of jest and 
mockery among^ lords and ladies of the bed- 
chamber, injuries may be atoned fat and 
forgiven ; but insuHs arnnit of no conpeMsa- 
tion. They degrade the mind in itsown'esteeiiii 
Mid force it to recover its level by revenge. 
This neglect of the petitions was, however, a 
part of your original plan of government ; nor 
will any eon|cquenoet it has j^odaced, aecoam 
for your deserting your SoD«reign, in the midit 
of that distress, in which you and your* new 
friends have involved him. One would thhik, 
my Lord, you might have taken this spirited 
lesoUition before you had dissolved the hist of 
those early connextonsf which once, even in 
your own opinion, did honour to your youth'- ^ 
before you had obliged Lord €»ranby to quit « 
service he was-attached to ; before you had Alta^ 
carded one chancellor and killed another; -T^ 
what an abject condition have you iaboured-to 
reduce the best of Princes, when the unhamiy 
man, who yields at last to such personal^, 
stance and solicitation, as never catkbefiUriy 
employed against a subject, feels himself dB* 
graded by bis coropUanoe, and is unabte to 
survive the di^^ceful ' honours wMeh htt 
gracious Sovereign had compelled him'lto ae- 
eept ? He was a man of solrit, hr he had a 
quick ctense of shame, and death has redeemed 
his character. I know your Grace too well to 
appeal to your feelings upon this event: but 

• The Beiffiwd party. 
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tbere is anotbet heart* not yet, I hope^ qaiu 
calkiiM to the touch of huniiinity, to which it 
ought to be a drefidfui lesson for ever.* 

2fow, m> Lord, let ua con»ider the situatioB 
to which you have conducted, and in which 
you have thought it advisable toabandoiij yoor 
iKoyal Master. Whenever the people haw 
complained, and nothing better could be said 
in defence of the m^sures of government, it 
has been the fashion to answer us^ thot^ not 
we»y fairly, with an appeal to the prtvsite vir» 
tiM» of your Sovereign : *' Has he not, to re* 
V lieve the people, surrendered a coQsiderabfte 
<^ part of his revenue ^ Has he not made the 
f< Jtudges independent, by fixing them in their 
•• placea for life ?" Mv Lord, we acknowledg* 
the gracious principle . which gave birth to 
these concessions^ and have nothing to regret* 
hut that it has never been adhered to. At the 
ead of seven years, we are loaded with a debt 
of above five hundred thousand pounds upon 
the civil list ; and now we see the cbaRoellor 
of Great Britain tyrannically ibrced out of his 
office, not for want of abilities, not for want of 
•otegrily, or of attention to bis duty, but fpr 
^Ivering his honest opinion in parliament 
upon the greatest constitutional question that 
has arisen since the revolutioa. We care not 
to whose private virtues you appeal. The 
theory of auch a government is felsebood and 
mockery } the practice is oppression. You have 
laboured then (though, 1 confess, to no {Mir- 
pose) to rob your master of the only {^ausible 



* The moit lecret yartiealar of this deteitable i ^ 
action alian in doe Umr'V nven to the public llie |i*o> 
pie shall know what kind tf man they have to deal with. J 
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mswer that ever wiui given in defence of Yfts 
foveroment^-of the opinion which the pisbpte 
bad conceiTed of his personal honour and inter 
grity. The Duke of Bedford was more inode- 
rate than yoar Grace: he only forced hia mas'- 
ler to violate a solemn promise made to aii^in- 
dividual{ but you, my Lord, have succesSfUtty 
extended your advice to every nolideal, every 
moral engagement, that could bind eithcf the 
magistrate or the man. The conditioli of a 
king is often miserable; but it required your 
Grace's abilities to make it contemptible. Ton 
^iU say, perhaps, that the faithful servants, fai 
whose hands you have left him, are able to ^- 
trieve his honour, and to support his govern- 
ment. You have publidy declared, even slnoe 
your resignation, that you approved of their 
measures, and admire their conduct, partidu- 
larly that of the Earl of Sandwich. What a 
pity it is, that, with all this* appearance, Voiu 
should think it necessary to separate yotitwf 
from such amiable companions ! Tou forget, 
my Lord, that while you are lavish in the praise 
of men whom you desert, you are publkjiv'op- 
posing your conduct to your opinioBs, ima4^ 
privtng yourself of the only plausible pretence 
yQu hiui for leavingyour Sovereign overii^hd^- 
ed with distress. I call it plausible ; for,4n 
truth, there is no reason whatsoever, less "^n 
the frowns of vour Master, that could justify 
a man of spirit for abandoning his post at a 
ipoment so critical and important. It is in vein 
to evade the^uestion: if you will not sp^ak out, 
the public have a rig^t to judge from appear- 
ances. We are authorized to concludey (tfaX 

•Mr. Stuart MVenzie. 
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yoaeHher dlilerM from your colleagueB, whose 
meailu]^ you still affifct to defend, or th«t you 
thought the adininistfation of the King's af- 
li^rs no longer tenable. You are at liberty to 
choose between the hypocrite and the coward, 
tour best friends are in doubt which way they 
s^atl incline. Your country unites the charae- 
\eirs» and gives you credit fer them .both. For 
my own part, I see nothing inconsistent fat your 
cooduct. You began with betraying the Peo- 
ple ; you conclude with betraying the Kmg. 

In your treatment of particular persons, yoa 
have preserved the unifermity of your charac« 
^er, Bven Mr. Bradshaw declares, that no 
man was ever so ill used as himself As to the 
proviMon* you have made for his fiimily, he 
was entitled to it by the house be lives in. The 
'successor of one Chancellor might well pretend 
to be the rival of another. It is the breach of 
.private friendship which touches Mr. Brad- 
jsh^r; and, to say the truth, when a man oC 
iis rank and ahilUiea .bad taken so active » 

• A pennon titisooiper annum, ensared nponOie 4 1-S 
itfr«eitf«;(liewBatoo euBuine to trust to Irafa seMiiity,) 
%r the fivet of himself and iSl his toni. This grnUemM, 
. y^i «^Tnrf few jean ago, was elerk to a contractor for lo- 
.fi«e<andaflenvards exalted to a petty post m the war ar- 
flce, thoaght itnecesnry (at soon as he was appoai« 8e- 
dVtariytothe Treasui-yjtotake that grent house of Lm< 
ci«n*s bin Fields, in which the Earlof Korthuigtonhad ie> 
«ided, wblehe was Lord Hieh Chancellor oi Great Bn- 
tain. As to the pemioo. Lord North very solemnljr aiturcd 
the House of Commons, that no pension was ever so well 
deserred as Mr. Bradshaw's. N. B. lord Camden ^ 
Sir Jeifery Amherst are not near so well provided foe ; aad 
Sir i£dwatd Hawfce, who saved the state, retires with two 
ihfliMand pounds a year on the Irish esteblishment, fium 
j«Aibiihe,tiafikct,re«eiTfsleis than Mr. Biwbhsw'i i*» 
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part 'm your ftAursy he oug^t not to liave been 
let down at last with a miserable penaioii «f 
ifte«n hundred pounds a year. GdWneV *IiCb- 
trelU Mr. Onslow^ and Governor Bqr gui y mc, 
were equally engaged with you, and ha«e mi- 
ther more reason to complain than Mr. ftra^ 
abaw. These are men, my Lord, WhoM 
iKendship you should have adhered to on ^ 
flame principles on which you deserted iiord 
Bockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden^ 
and the Duke of Portland. We can easil jr ae^ 
count for jour violating your engagements 
with men of honour ; but why should yew be^ 
tray your natural connexions? why sepanni^ 
yourself from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gowet^ 
and Mr. Rigby ; or leave the three wohliy 
gentlemen above mentioned to shift for them* 
selves ? With all the fashionable indutgenee^ 
the times, this country does not abound \n 
characters like theirs ; and you nckay find it •« 
difficult matter to recruit the black catalogue 
of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold 
to Mr Hine, obliges me to say a woixl in de-' 
fence of a man, whom you have taken the ijR»o8t 
dishonourable means to injure. I do not refer 
to the sham prosecution which you affected fo 
carry on against him. On that ground, I dot^l 
not,1iei 18 prepared to meet you with tertfdd re* 
crimination, and set you at defiance. The in- 
jury you have done him affects his moral ch'ft- 
racter. You knew that the offer to purchase 
the reversion of a place, which has heretofore 
been sold under a decree of the Court of Chan 1 
oery; however imprudent in his situation^ 
would no way tend to corer him with that son 
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of fiaUt vbkb yoa wnhed to iis Qpon Mm in 
tite eyes of Ihe world. You Iftbomed thtn, bf 
ivety ipoeies of false soggestioD^ and tten hf 
pubMiing coaBl^feit lct&rs» to liave it nndcTo 
atood, tlwt be 4isd proposed terms of aocom^ 
modaiioa to you» and had o^red to abandon 
bte principles, bis party, and bis friends* Tou 
oansidted your own breast for a character of 
eoosummate treachery, and ga?e it to the pub- 
lie ^r that <^ Mr. yau|;ban. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injured mai|^ 
hecauae I was deceived by the appearances 
Ihrown out by your Grace, and have frequent* 
ly spoken of his conduct with indignatioo. U 
be really be what I think him, holiest, though 
qiistaken, he will be happy in recovering his 
lBiptttaiao% though at the expense of liis un- 
demtandjng. Here I see the matter is }&e^ 
to ffeat Your Grace is afraid to carry on the 
paosecuticm* Mr. Hme kecfM quiet posseuion 
of his purchase » and Governor Burgoyne, re- 
lieved fiNNB the. appcebension of refunding the 
moncf » sits down, for ihe remainder of his lift^ 
inftimom and caiUeaied. 

. liieUeve, my Lord* I may now take mf 
^ve of you for ever. Tou are no longer that 
ffosplute Minister, who bad sinctt to suppoit 
the nsoat violent measures ; who compensated 
for the>want of good and. great qualities, by k 
Ixrave determination (which some people ad* 
mired and relied on) to maintain himself with* 
oat.tbem. The reputation of obstinacy and 
peraeverance might have supplied the place 
of all the absent virtues. You bavenow added 
the last negative to your ch8racter,and mean- 
ly eonfoflsed that you are destitute of the com 
13 
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monjbint of aflMn. Bietirf^ tbeii» mv I4pr4» 
^nd hide your blushes from the vror|d ; lg)r« 
with wmch it load c^ shame* eyen black . msy 
change ks colour. A mind, such as ypurs, io 
the solitary hours of domestic enjoyment, may 
a^l find topics of consolation. You mfiy itA 
it in the memory of violated friendship s iQ tht 
affiicUona oi am accom|iIished Prince, whom 
you have disgrac^ and deserted s and in the 
agitations of a great country, driven by your 
Counsels to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firoiness is noi^ 
transferred to Lord Noith. He tells us so 
himself, and with the plentitud&of the ore rs; 
tundo;'* and I am ready enough to believe, tliiit 
while he can keep his place, he will not easily 
be persuaded to resign it. Tout Grace „wa9 
the firm Minister of yesterday r Lord Korth |j| 
the firm Minister of to-day. Tomorrow* per* 
haps, his Majesty in his wisdom may giv^ ,ui| 
a rival for you both. Tou are too well ia 
quainted with the temper of yaiir late alliea, tp 
think it possible that Lord North should be 
permitted to goTern this country. If we ittj|)i 
believe common fame, they have shewn hllki 
their superiority already. His Majesty Sa; 
indeed, too gracious to insult his subjects, by 
choosing h» first Minister from among the 
domestics of the Duke of Bedford ; that would 
have been too gross an outrage to the three 
kingdoms. Their purpose^ however, is equal- 
kr answered, by {Mishing forward this unhappy 
figure, and forcing it.to bear the odium of 

J* TU« elaqveatjDerMm hai flot M^r •» ihs diNipliM 



measuret wbkh they in reality direct. With- 
out immediately appearing to gofern, they 
possess the power; and distribute the emolu- 
ments of goTemnient, as they think proper. 
They still adhere to the spirit of Ihaf calbula- 
tion». which made Mr. LuttreU representative 
of Ifiddlesex. Far from regretting your re- 
treat, they assure us, very mvety, that it in- 
creases the real strength ofthe Ministry, he* 
wording to Ihia way of reasoning, they w3l 
probably grow stronger and more flourishinr 
every hour they exbt ; lor I think there is har£ 
]y a dajjT passes in Which soine one or other o£ 
his Majesty's servants doei not leave them ta 
ittiprove by the losa of his assistant. B«t^ 
afasi their countenances speak a different 
laneuage. When the menioers drop off, thd 
ttam'tlpidv cannot' be insensible of its approach- 
ing dissolution. Even the violence of theic 
Moeeedings is a signal of despair, like bro- 
ken tenants* who have had warning to quit 
tlie premises, they curse their landlord, de- 
stroy the fixtures^ throw every thing into con- 
cision, and OMC not whai mischief they do to 
the estate. ^ 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVU. 

7h the JMnter of <Ae Puhiie • 

Marcli19,t77^ . 

sm, 

I BELIEVE there is tM> inftn, however fndif-' 
fcrent about the interests of this eouEtiy, «h6 
will not readify confesB, tb«t the ritufttion' t^ 
which we are now ^ reduced, wfaettier % faa» 
arisen from the violence of faction, or ; frc^'- «ii 
arbitrary system of government, jtiatifidtf the 
most melancholy apprehensions^ kmd c^to fan^ 
Che exertion of whatever wisdom or vigotir 4ft 
left among us. The Kmg's answer to tlie i^ 
monstrance of the City of London, and thi^ 
measures since adopted by the Mtntstryv 
amount to a plain declaration, that the prtnei^ 
}fie on which Mr. Untreit was seated in thd 
House of Commons, is to be supported in tSA 
its consequences, and carried to its uttnott 
extent. The same spirit whicU violated the 
freedom of election, now invadetf'the decUNh 
lioAaitd bill of rights, and threatens to punHh 
the subject for exercwmg a privilege hitlierto 
undisputed, of petitioning the crown^ The 
grievances of the people are aggravated by inu 
sulU; their complaints not merely disregarded^ 
but checked by authority ; and every one ol 
those acts against which they remonstratedi 
confirmed by the Kng's decisive approbatioii» 
At such a moment, no honest man will remaiti 
silent <ir inactive. However distiogubhfd by 
^ or property, in the rights of freedom itre 
all equal. As we are EngUsfamen, the 
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least coAtidflitbfe man among ua hat an In* 
terealeaualto theproudeat nobleman in the 
lawa and constttmian of hia country, and ia 
equally caUed upon to make a generous oon- 
tnbutim n support of them, whether it he 
the heart to conceive, the understanding to 
dtmpt, ^M'the band to csecute. It is a common 
cause in which we are all iiHerested, in which 
we should aU he eng^ped. The man. who 
dcwrts it Sit tbiaalarmiag crisis is an enemy 
t»his C0U9U7, and» what I think of infinitely 
less importance, a tmtkor to his Sovereign. 
7he suhject, who is truly loyal to the Chief 
Maipstrale, will neither advise or submit to 
arhitr^y measures.. . The City of London 
hi^ve given aa example* which, 14ottbt nol^ 
«9ll he folUiwed by the whole kingdom. The 
iphle spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood 
oftbestate,collectedattbehsarti from that 
point it (Circulatea» with health, and vigour* 
through • evei^ artery, of the constitution. The 
tiipe is come whan the hody of tiie English 
people OMHst assert th^ Qwn cause : conscious 
ef their strength, and ammated by a sense of 
their dutyi th^ will not surrender their birth* 
yight to Mioist»rs» ParliameatB* or Hangs. . 

The City of Iiondon have expressed their 
eemimeiits with freedom and firmness ; they 
Imvw spok^ truth boldly ; and, in whatever 
light their remonstranee may be reoresented 
bv eourtiecit 1 defy the.mest subtle lawyer ui 
Um eoimtryto point out a single instance 
IB which they have exceeded the truth. Even 
tlwii assertion whichwe 9fe toUl is most o& 
lenaive to Farliaiiaent,. m the theory of the 
Gogtish constitution, is strictly true. If ap** 
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put of the i<«pm0nftsHf« body be not chosen 
by the people, thut part vitiates and corrupts 
the wkfole. If there be a defect \h the repre- 
sentatton of the people, that power which alone 
18 equal to the making of tawi in this country^ 
ia not complete, and the acts of l^aHiiiment^ 
whder that circumstance, are not the acts of ai 
IMire and entire legislature. I speik of the 
theory of our constitution; and whatever diffil 
Oldies or inconveniences may attend the 
practice, I am ready to maintain that, as for ai 
the fisct deviattM fWHiirtfae princi{rfe« so fkt 
Hie practice is vicious and corrupt. I have 
not heard a question raised upon any other 
part of the remonstrance.- That the principle 
en which the Middleaez election was deter- 
mined, is more pernieioue in ilB effi^ts than 
etther^e levying of 8hip>money by Chailes th# 
Firat, or the suspending power assumed by his 
son, will hardly be disputed by any man Whd 
Enderstands or wishes well the English con-, 
atitution. It is not an act of open violence done 
by the King, or any direct or palpable* breach 
<^ the laws attempted by his Minister, that 
can ever endanger the lioertiefl of tMs.codn- 
try. Against auch a King or Minister the 
people would immediately take the alarm, 
and all parties unite to oppose him. The laws 
may be g^rossly violated in paiticular instanc^^ 
without any direct attack upon th** whole sys- 
tem. Pacts of that kind tftand alone ; they are 
attributed to necessity, not defended by prin^ 
ctple. We can never be really in danger, uhtit 
tl»d forms of parliament are made use of to 
destroy the substance of our civil and poHlk^I 
<>>>ertiBS} until pariwment itself bctniy»*if« 



trust, bv fcmitnbutkg to -cstablHrti new pciib> 
GJplespf govemmenty and enploying the verf 
W4^apons (committed to.it by the colltetivc 
body« xo^UbUte conftttotioii. 

As /or the terms of the remonatntteci Ipro^ 
suqie it wiU not be ftl^nned, by any peffoa 
lest poli^ied than a gentleman osber^ that this 
b a teaaon for 4Coniplimenta« Our gnicioiia 
kiaga indeed* ia abundantly eivU to himself 
Instead of an answer to a petition, bis Majesty 
iserv gracefully pronounces his own panegvrie; 
ana 1 confess tha^ as Ar i^ his personal be* 
haviour, or the royal purity of his intsBtionii 
isooncerned, thetrtt).hof those deelarationt» 
which the Minister has drawn up for his JOai* 
ter» cannot decsatlv be disputed. In every other 
ixspect» I affirn» that they are absolutely un# 
' AippQrte<^ either in arguaent or fact. I must 
ai^, tqio, that supposing the speech were other* 
IPVise une3iceplionable«il is not & direct answer 
to Uw petition of the iCity. His Majesty is 
pleased to ssy, that he i» alwavs ready to re^ 
osive the requests of his sittgectsf jtet the 
•hertffs were twice sent back with an excuse; 
liiid it was certainly debated, in eouncil^ who* 
thee or no the Magistrates of the City of JLon^ 
dou ^ould be admitted to an audienoe^ 
)Vbethcrthe remonstrance be or be not inhiA 
rio^s to Partiament, is the very question he* 
tfi^ the BaiiiameDt and the people, and sudi 
a question as cannot be decided by the assert 
tion of \Si thl^ party, however respectable. 
X^t.thewpetitiening for a dissolution of Ftf« 
liaineiit is irrtfceocUestble wkh the principles of 
Hbf eoiistitution» is a new doctrine. His yb» 
jeety^ iivh»pt» bM not been ialbmedt tiMt 
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the House of Commons themselves, bave* by 
a formal resolution, adm^ted It to be the right 
of the subject His Majesty prececdi to as« 
sure us, Uiat he has made the law's the rule of 
his conduct. Was it in orderingr or permiuing 
his Ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by* 
geVinal warrant ? Was it in sufiering his Mi* 
iristers to revive tlie obsolete maxim of nv^viii 
/««p««. to rob the Duke of Portland of bia 
propeny, and thereby give a decisive torn to 
a county election I Was it in erecting a obapv^ 
ber consultation of sui^geons, with authority to 
examine into and supersede the legal vevdigt 
of a jury ? Or did his Majesty consult the. laws 
of this country, when hepermitted bis Secreta* 
rv of State to declare, that, whenever the t»r 
vilmsffistrate is trifled with, a military force 
must be sent ibr, inibout the dda^rf awmmfistt^ 
and efieciually employed ? Or was it in toe 
barbarous exactness with which this ilk^^ 
inhuman doctrine was carried into execution! 
If his Majesty had recollected these facts* I 
think he would never have sai(L at least with 
any reference to the measures Of his g6vem« 
meat, that he had made the laws the rule of 
bis^ondoct. To talk of |Mreservin|^ the affisc* 
tions, or relying on the airport of his sut^ectSi 
while he contioaea to act upon the8eptiBeipk% 
is, indeed, paying a cumpbmenl to their 1^^ 
ty, which, I hope, they have too much apsiit 
and understanding to deserve. 

His Majesty, we ate told, is not only pone* 
toal in the penbrmanoeof hiaown dotgr* but 
careful not to assume any of those powers 
which the constitution baa pkoed in other 
^'Vfeds. Admitting thia laH aneflioii to be 
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strictly true, it w no way to the purpose. Tlie 
€ity ^f London have not desired the king to 
assume & power placed in other hands. If 
diey had, I-sfamild hope to see the person who 
dared to present such a petition immediately 
im^ched. They solicit their Sovereifj^ to 
exert that constitutional authority which* the 
U'^s'hiive vested in him for the benefit of 
his stihjetts. They call upon him to make use 
of his lawful prerogative in a case whieh our 
liws evidently suppossed might happen, since 
flwybave provided for it "by trusting the 8ote^ 
rieign with a discretionary power to* dIssoWe 
die Wrliaroent. This request will, I atn ooii- 
frdent, be supported by remonstrances froiA 
iithpltrts of the kingdom.* His Majesty will 
fihd, kt last, that this is the sense of his peo^ 
f^'t'andthat it is not his interest to support 
eJthe'r l^nistry or ParKament at the hazard of 
a foceitch with the collective body of hts sub- 
Jecfs. ' Ttiat he is H King of a free peopHe, is 
ipdeed liis greiitesf glory. That he may lon^ 
Cjbntinue the King of a free people, is the se» 
^pnd wish that animates my heart. The first 
iUj fKat the peopie may be free. 
;; ^,,- ; ^ JUNIUS. 

•'^•^WfiWiili MSjfity lisd done rendinr hii apMcK ti* 
«Mi |glM«M>». had th^bonour of lm£i«.hii M^y^ 
liSp^L after which, ai thev were withdrawine, hit Ma. 
jetty instantly tamed round to his e ou t ttew ana burst out 
a MtgUm, 
Ner9jQtintd, whife Rnrn vm hurnhtgi 

JOHN HORN. 
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LETTER XXXVIU. 

TV the Printer of the PuhSc JdvertUcK ' 

April 3, irri)* 
sot, . 

In my lut letter I oflTened you my <^i|iion 
«f tiie truth and profmetv of bu ]dm]esty> 
answer to tbe City of Lmiaon* oooMderiiig; it 
merely as the speech . of a Miniater» drawn 
up 'in his own defence, and delivered* as usoal, 
by the Chief Magistrate. I would separate^ss 
much as possible, the. King's personal cbar^^- 
ter and behaviour from tbe acts of the presept 
goi^mment. I wish it to be understood tliat 
Sis Mi^esty had, in effect, no more ooDcen» in 
tfae substance of what he said,- tban^Sir 
JSamca Hodges had in. the remonstrance^ and 
that as Sir James, in virtue ot his officeyr^as 
obliged to speak the sentiments of the pe^plCf 
his -Majesty might think himself bound by ^e 
same official obligation, to give a graceful ujt- 
teranee to the sentiments of his Minister^^ 
The cold formality of a well repeated lesMn 
is widely distant from the animated expression 
of the heart. 

The distinetion, however, is only true with 
respect to the measure itself. Tlie consequen- 
ces of it reach beyond the Minister, and ma- 
terially affect his Majesty's honour. In their 
own nature, they are formidable enough to 



Oaatm a nin of prudenoe, and dSigncefol 
enottgh to afiliet a man of spirit A sobject^ 
wbDie tinoere attachment to his Maietty^ 
pmon and famay, is fbunded upon rational 
principles, witt not»in the present conJQncture» 
bescnipukiusof alarming^ or even of aflict* 
iog; bis Sovereign. I icnoir there is another 
sort of loyalty, of which his Muesty has had 
plenttftil experience. When the loyalty of To- 
ries, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has onoe takoi 
possession of an unhappy Prince, it seldom 
iieavet him without accomplishing bis destru&* 
^tion-. When the poison of their doctrines bat 
tiMied the natural benevolenoe of his disposi- 
tion, when their in§idk>us counsels have cer- 
i^ted the uanma of his goveniment, what 
antidote ean restore him to his political health 
and^noor,- but the firm sincerity of his £ng« 
lisb-subjecu? 

^It has not been usual in diia country, at 
leaHsmee the days of Charles the First, to see 
Jhe'Bovereign personally at variance, or engag* 
•ed in a direct ahercaUon, with bis subjects- 
tAtetsof grace and indulgence are wiiely ap- 
ptopHatfed to him, and should oonstantlv be 
performed by himself. He never should ap* 
^SiT'-but in an amiable light t(» his su^eets. 
IS'r^in IPrance, as long as any ideaa of a limit- 
edttonarcby were thought worth preserv'mg^ 
it^as A maaim that no man should leave the 
royal presence discontented. They have lost 
or renounced the moderate princi{Hies of their 
government ; and now when their parliaments 
ventuFe^u^ remonstrate, the tyrant comes for- 
ward, and answer absolutely for himself. The 
aptritof their preecnt constitution require* 
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that the Kkigsboirid be feared; and the prinei* 
pie, I believe, is tolerably supported by tie fact. 
But^ in our fiolitical - system, the theory i» at 
variance with the practice ; for the King should 
be beloTed. Measurea of j^eater severity 
may, indeed, in some circurastances, b^ neces* 
sary ; but the Minister who advises, sho#i 
take the execution and odium of them entire* 
ly upon himself. He n'ot only betrays his mas* 
ter, but violates the spirit of the English-, ooa* 
8titution,wben he exposes the chief magiiitrate 
to the personal hatred or contempt of his 
subjects. Wlien we speak of the firmness of 
government, we mean an uniform system -of 
mesiiures deliberately adopted, and- resolnteiy 
maintained, by the servants of the crown ; net 
a peevish asperity in the language or behaviour: 
of the Sovereign* The government of a weak 
irresolute monarch, may be wise, moderatei 
and fnrro: that of an obstinate, capriciotts 
prince, on the contrary,, may be i^ble, unde* 
terminrdy and relaxed. The reputation of 
public measures depends upon the Minister* 
who isresponsible; not upon the King, whose 
private opinions are not supposed to have any 
weight against the advice of his council, and 
whose personal authority should, therefore,, 
never be interposed in public aifsirs. Thisi 
1 believe, it true, constitutional doctrine. Bui 
for a moment let us suppose it lalse. Let it be 
taken for granted, that an occasion may ariBe» 
in. which a King of England shall be compelled 
to take upon himself the ungrateful office of 
rejectiDg the petitions, and censuring the con* 
duet, of his subjects; and let the cityremon. 
strance be supposed to have created so extra- 
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•rdhiaiy ^n occasion. On this principle^ which 
I presume no friend of administration willdiB* 
ptite, let the wisdom and spirit of the Ministry 
be ezainiiied. They advise the King to hazard 
hb dignkj, by a positive declaration of his owA 
sentimentsi they sug^st to him a lanffuage 
fall of severity and reproach. What Iblrows ^ 
When his Msjesty had token so decisive a part 
insdpportot his Ministry and Parliament, he 
had a right to expect from them a reciprocal 
demonstration of iirmness in their own cause, 
and of their zeal for his honour. He had rea- 
son to expect (and such) I doubt not, wefe the 
blustering promises of Lord North) that the 
persons whom he had been advised to charge 
i^hfea^ng failed in their respect to him, withr 
having mjured pariiament, and violated the 
prkiciplesof the Gonstitutton, should not have 
men permitted to escape without some severe 
mrirtts of the displeasure and viengeance of 
peH^mnent. As tite matter stands, the MiniS"' 
ter^ after placing his Sovereign in the most-un- 
iSb^osraMe Hght to bis sabjecu» and after at-^ 
temptnigto fix the ridficele and 6dium of biff 
own precipitate meanures upon the royal dtia>» 
raeter, leaves him a solitary figure, upon the 
scene, to reeaU, if ht can, or to compensate, 
b^^'futuYe Compliances, for one unhappy demon- 
stration of Unsupported firmness and ineffectu- 
al- n?sentment- As a man of spirit bis Majesty 
cannot but be sensible, that the lofty terms in 
wbich be was persuaded to reprimand the city; 
when united with the silly conclusion of the 
business, resembled the {jomp of a mock tra- 
gedyj whcife the'most pathetic sentiments, an* 
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even tbe tttfieringa ^ ike hero»ftre aUeuMed 
ibr derision. 

SaclihM been tke boasted firmness and 000* 
sisteney of a llmisteir^* whose appeasanoe in 
the House of ComiBontt was tbougbt eaaentiil 
totheKiBcrVservicet whose presenoe was.to 
influence erery dimion ; who had a voipe- ta 
persuade, an^e topenetrate,a geiluvetoooin^ 
mand. The reputation of these great <quali* 
ties has been fatal to his friends. The little 
dignity of Mr. EUis has been committed. The 
mine was sunk ; combustibles were provided s 
and Welbore KIlis, the<}uy¥'aQS; of the fable, 
waited only for the signal of command. . ^ef 
n sudden the country gentlemen disceverbow 
grossW they have been deceived: the 
Btet's heart 



i fails him ; the grant plot is < 
ed in a moment ! and poor Me. .ElUs. sad bit 
motion taken into custody. From theeivcm «f 
I^riday last^one would imagine that aome fiitnli- 
ty hung over this gentleman.— "Whether he 
makes or stq>presses a motion^ he is equeHy 
sore of disgrace. But the complexion of^Mw 
times will suffer no man to, be Vioe-TreMaM 
of Iceland with impunity.f 

• nil gnoefnl Mkiinw li. oddl^ gopttnwtjrf, . 0i 
toDgoe b a litile too bir fiir hn moath, aiid 'hu eyn S 
(n«rdcal too liir fiir Bwir Mckei*. Bvciy pan ^^nk 
penomeuaatanTprapsttioB at dellnee^ A«ihb9i9» 
«air mMiig his heal is nippoted to be mudi too haws fix 
hit tboulSen. 

tAbootildi dsM the «taHkn (aRnd ofnoAiBtf Wl 
m bill of point and pcnhief Mpoirat the iMd Marar airi 
r impeoehnieiili attbe leait. InV^MtumOtU 
the Kingahiit if Ae Imiiieff were toflt6lA 
est, be woald camEo to do »oa de i» It wm 
v«7 odd that obuMoev off w nmcb im vmum m 
be eatnitfed to tbe moit eoatetsptibl^ Kttle pieee 
naeUiMryiBtbe ivMekiagdoBu - *^ ^^^ 
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'IdofiotiMMrtoespfeM tht tmftllest anxiety 
for the Minister^ repuUttkm. He acta wm- 
rately fbr liiaaelf» and the moat ahanwaul 
ificoiisWHfiicrv may pefba|ia lie no disgrace to 
him. ' Btti: ^Mien the Sorenrign who repfeaenta 
the fiAjesty of the state a|)peara in person, his 
dighicv should be supported. The oceaaion 
ahottld be important; the plan well consideredt 
the ^eeution ateady and conaiatent. My seal 
Ibr his 'Majesty's real honour eoospelame to 
kMsert, that it haa been too mueh the ayatem 
of the present reipirto introduce him person- 
A\y, either to act lor or to defend hia aervanta. 
They persuade him to do what is properiy 
tfaeirbaaineaay and deaeit him in the midst m 
it Tet thb ia an inconvcuience to which he araat 
ibr«ver be exposed, while he adherea to a fifinia- 
try Alpfded among themaelvea, or unequal tai 
«re^ and abilHy to the great taak they hKf 
undi^taken. Instead of reaerriog the interpeai- 
tion of Ihe Boyat Peraonage, as the laat re- 
•ooroeof government, their weakness obl^gaa 
^iMtlOApply it to every ordinary oooaaio», 
and'M render it cheap and common in the o|»- 
luon of the people. Inatead of aupportiniT ihev 
Maater, they look to him for ao^port; and lor 
tlie eiMiitimenta of remainin|^ one day more in 
Qme,^aune not how much hiaaacmd character 
ia OMthnted and dishonoured. 

IT I thought it poastbie ibr tUa paper to 
Beaek the clawC^ I wouM vemure to appieal at 
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aiid,«t dieTeiyiaataattkatlittleElliiWM9oinff«»«Km 
■naWm HI order te iSt down. AU tb^ imgiuuntaaoai 
idbrntt^ciidBd ill • lUMom Tote ol eeanan^nd a itiB aiMa 
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QRce to hU Mftjefty's ju4goient 1 wottUi a&k 
him, but in the n)o«t reapectiUi terms, ** As 
''you are a young inan« Sir,.who ouf^ttoJiaMi 
'* a life of bappiness inproapect* as'yoa are a 
V husband, as you are » father (yoiir£Ual dii^ 
'* ties, I own, have been religiously p cffo B Wi c d,> 
** is it bona fide for your ioleresl or your henouff 
" to sacrifice your domestic tranqt^Uky, and* 
''to live in a perpetual d'wagreemeM'WiUt 
" your people, merely^ preserve sucbm ^lafair 
" of beings as North, Barrington, Weymoath, 
" Gower, Ellis, Onsiow, Btiiirby, Dyson^ «nd 
"Sandwich? Their very names are &.8alir» 
" upon all government! and I defy the grawe«l* 
" of your chaplains to read the catalogue wittr" 
" out laughing." 

For my own part, Sir, 1 have always consi' 
d^red addresses from parliament as a &9bion- 
able, unmeaning formality. ' Usurpers^ idiots^ 
and tjH'ants, have been successively compMf* 
mented with almost the same professions of 
duty and affection. But let us suppose them 
to mean exactly what they profess. The eon* 
sequences deserve to be considered. Hitber 
the Sovereign is a man of high spiHt' tnd 
dangerous ambition, ready to uke advaullugt 
of the treachery of his Pariiament, leAiihr t6 
aecept of the surrender ^ey mkke him offlie 
public liberty, .or be is a mild, tmdesigiAig' 
piinoe, who, provided they indulge him'Spvith 
a little state and pagAntry, ^vouW of himself 
intend no mischief. On the first supposition, 
it must soon be decided by the sword, wbetb^r 
the eonstitotion shonld be lost or preserved. • 
On the second, a prince no way qualiied^ for* 
the execution of a gpreat and hazardous enter* 



piiM,. and n^Aottt mf determinate olijoel in 
view^ may nevei«lieles8 be drifeo into sucli dcs* 
peiate netrarei as nuiy lead directW to liif 
nun^ or diagraoe Mmtelf t>y a thamenil flue* 
iuaftiiMi between ^le exiremee of violcace at 
and timidity at anotiier. Tlie 
J pcrtaapSyniay have reason to be satif- 
fiod with the atieceM of the preaent bomr, and 
withtbeivrofitaofbiBcmployHient; He is the 
leoant off the day, and has nointevest in the in« 
heritaoee. * The Soverdgn himself is bound 
by ^ther ohtigatimis, and oagfatte look ibrward 
to nauperior, a {leraiianent intereat.-^^is pa- 
ternal tenderaees shoald remind him bow many 
bostegee be baa given to toeiety. The lies of 
nature come powerfully in ud of oaths and pro- 
teaution8.-«The father who considers his own 
precarious stateof heakb,and the possible haz- 
ard of a long minority, will wish to seethe family 
ea^Ue Iree and unencumbered.* IVhat is the 
dig;nity of the Grown, though it were really 
maintained ? what is the honour of Pariiament, 
auppoitny it oouldesisc withoot any fonndation 
of intejpity and justice— or what is the vain 
reputation of fimmess, even if the scheme of 
thfi gpvernment were uniform and consistent^ 
coafmared with the heartfelt alfeetlDns of the 
peof^, with the happineaa and aecwitv of the 
noyal iamiiy» or even with the grateful aocla« 
matioois of Uie populace? Whatever atyie cf 
contempt may be ada|iled by Ministers or Par* 
liamenta, no man sincerely despises the voioe 

^^^rgry tiae fiiaad of the hamm of Brmnvitk sect 
with •miedo ii liovnipiiaT ■omeof dte Frincipsl tmncbes 
off the terily have dsfliqw >^ 
K 



•fthe Bngtt^ nataoA* Tlie HdiMeof OsnMlis 
%tt Qvtf mterpretcrt^ whose dut» it iflrtocon- 
vty tbe sense of the people tuthliiUy to.4he 
crown. If the interpretation be fsbeor imper- 
fecU the constituent powers are called iifon to 
deVi!?er their own sentiments. Their apeecbis 
rude but intelltfpible ; their gestures fiercef^ but 
lull of explanation. Perplexed by sophistries, 
their honest eloquence rises into action, ^heir 
first appeal was to the integrity of their> i«- 
presentatives ; this second to the King's jus- 
tice. The last argument of the people^-when^ 
ever they have recourse to it, will carry nore, 
perhaps, than persuasion to ParH«nent» .or 
supplication to the throne. JUNIUS.. 



LETTER XSXIX. 

To the Printer of the PubUc .Mverther. 

May28, irrOc 
SIR, 
While Parliament was sitting, it vmM 
neither have been safe, nor, perhaps, quitrve- 
gular, to offer any opinion to the poblie ^ilpon 
the justice or wisdom of their pro oe e di n g s. 
To pronounce fairly' iipon their bondtict,it was 
necessary to wait until we could conndefj in 
one view, the banning, progress, and ^on^ii- 
aion of their deliberations. The cause of tite 
public was undertaken and supported by .men 
whose abilities and united authority, to B«}Mto- 
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^faifr flf te advMtagvons ground they stood 
oo, «aght ireli bethought sufficient to deter- 
nftoe m ixmular question in fiivour of the peo- 
ple^. Notber was the House of Commons so 
jftbM^tely engftged in defence of the Ministry, 
or evsQof their own resolutions, but that they 
night have paid some decent regard to the 
kuMro disposition of their constituents; and, 
withbot any dishonour to their firmness, might 
Imve detracted an opinion too hastily adopted, 
when they saw the alarm it had created, and 
iMMT strongly it was opposed by the general 
wnse of the nation. The Ministry, too, would 
have consulted their own immediate interest 
in mldling some concession satisfactory to the 
moderate part of the people. Without touch- 
ing the fact, they might have consented 
to g^ard sgainst, or give up, the daiigerous 
principle on which it was established. Tn this 
state of thinrs, t think it was highly impro- 
bable, at the beginnmg of the session, that the 
complaints of the people upon a matter which,in 
their apprehension at least, immediately affect^ 
ed the life of the constitution, would tie treat- 
ed With as much contempt by tlieir own repre- 
sentatives, and by the House of Lords, as they 
^ltad>been by the other branch of the legisla- 
|«i«ri Dtespatring of their integrity, we had a 
fight lo expect something from their prudence, 
JM stomething from tlieir fears. The Duke of 
^aftdn -oertainly did no* foresee to what an ex- 
^nt the corruption of Parliament might be car- 
ried. Ptf thought, perhaps, that there wai 
alill «ome portion of shame or virtue left in the 
jougofity of the -House of Commons, or that 
tkim «M aii^eio pubUc ptottilutieii beyond 
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wlucK they would sccuirfe to proooed. H«d» 
t]^ youog man been • Utile more praotlied Hi> 
tjie worlo, or had he ▼entured to measure the 
^iharactcra of other men by hit own» be would 
mil liave been m easily discouraged. 

The prorogation of Parttament naturaliy 
calls upon u« to review their prooeedhige» mnd 
to consider the condition in which they fut^b 
left the kingdom. I do not question but they 
have done what is usuall:ir called the King**. 
busineaa» much to hia Majeat;f'a sattslactiont 
we have onl^ to lament, that, in consequence; 
of a system mtvoduced or revived in the pre- 
sent reign, this kind of merit- Aottld be very 
Qonsistent with the neglect of every duty th^ 
owe to the nation. The interval k»etween the 
opening of the last« and close of the former 
scsaion, waa longer than usual. Whatever 
wore the views of the Minister in defermg the 
meeting of Parliament, suificient timo was 
ecrtainly given to. every member of the Houae 
of Commons to look back upon the stepa he 
had taken, and the coiisequencer they bad 
produced The xeal of the party, the viotence 
of personal animosities, and the heat of conteo* 
tion, had leiauFe to .subside. Prom that period, 
whatever- resolution they look was deliberate 
and prepense. In the preceding wt$noni the de* 
penaents of the Ministry had affected to< be- 
lieve, that the final detewnination of the qtiea- 
lion would, have aatisfied tbe nation, or at 
least put a stop to their complaints ; aa 9f the 
Certainty of an evil could dimmish the sense of 
it, or the nature of injustice could be altered 
^ decision. But ' they found • the people' of 
MghAd were in e tester very di»t«iil frofli 
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SQlimkNiiQii; Mid altbofiffhit wis eantdide^, 
that Uie HoQse of CommoM could no\ tbem- 
•elves rtf cne a retoltttioa whkh bad the ftit^ 
and eUBct of a judieial aeateiicei thei« werfc 
«tlier oonftitutioiial ezpedients which woald 
liav6 givctt a aecuiity anmist any siiniUp al- 
ienpts for the future. The general pro|KMi* 
ti^vii in which the whole country bad an mte* 
veatt might have been reduced to a fNirtioular 
^t, in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. LuttreH 
^fould alone have been ooneerned. Tbe House 
of liOrda might interpose » the Kin|[^ might dis* 
acrfvie the ParJiameiit ; or» if evety mher re^ 
mfOrc^ failed, there still lay a grand coMtitn- 
tioaaL writ of error, in behalf of the peopl«^ 
from the decition of one cooft to the witdofli 
9f the whole legislature. Beery one of these 
xcsnedies has been successively attempted. 
Tkfi people performed their part with dignity; 
«pirit# and peraeveranee. For many montha 
bis majesty heard nothing from his people, but 
1^ IsMiiage ^ complaifit and resentment : 
^happily for this country, it was tbe daily tii^ 
umpb pf bis courtiers, that be beard it with aa 
ifidifTerence approaching contempL ^ 
;^.7liie. liouse of Commons* having assumed a 
pQV«r. unknown to the constitution, were de»* 
t^pmined not merely to support it in the single 
ifiatimce, in question, but to maintain tbe doe^ 
If ine in its utmost extent, and to establish the 
&ct as a precedent in law, to be applied in 
Wliatever way his Majesty's servants should 
hereafier think fit. Thek* proceedings upon 
this occ^sioii are a strong proof that a deci* 
$i(m^ m the $rat instaaae illegal and unjust, 
can only be supported by a continuation of 



CQnoBMioii loeztosioKUnary m ilnU; to^tnl^ 
dietory to the principle»of their owninJBtkution* 
cann^ but aUrra the most unsuapccting mind. 
We may well oondude that the Lords woutd 
bardly have yielded «o much to the other House 
without the certainty o^ a cpmpensatioii» which 
can only be made to them at the ezpenie of the 
people.* The arbitrary power th^ bav* aa- 
■umedy of iniposing fine% and committing dur- 
ing pleaaure. will now be eaMrcited in its fiill 
extent. The House of Commons are UH> 
much in their debt to question or interrupt 
Iheir proceedings. The Crown too*, we msy 
be well assured, will4ose nothing in this new 
distribution of power. After declaring, thlt 
to petition for a dissolution of parliament . i$ 
In^eoncilable with the principles of the CQnsti>> 
lotion, his Majesty baa reason to expect that 
abmeextraonfioary compliment will be retorts 
ed to the Rciyal prerogative. The throe 
branches of the legislature seem to treat thaiff 
separate rights and- interesU aa the Roman 
triumvirs did their friends ; th^ reciprocdUf 
sacrifice them to the antmoeitiea of each 
other i and establish a detestable onion amonfp 
tiienselvea,npon the ruin of the laws and Ih 
berty of the eommonwealth. Throii^ .tbel 
whole proceedings of the House of ComnoM» 
in this session^ there is an apparent, a pdlpan 
Me^conaciousness of guilt, which haa prevent*: 
ed' their daring to assert their own dignity* 

* The num who retistt and OTereomef thk iniqoitoafl 
power aHumed hj theLonU, SHUt be •opDortcd by tke 
whole peo|ile. We have the hiwB oa onr nie, and wast 
nothnw bqt an intrepid leader. When »uch a nan atawb 
ftwth, let Che nation look to k. It iinot his cftuiebat 00^ 



%lier6 it bli beefl iffimedTatelf sn^ ^s% at- 
taeked. Ii% the course of B^. Musgrave's ex- 
iimkratioii,lie said every thitig that can be con- 
tt^td rooftHying to indnridaalS) ot ofi^naire 
tc^ttlRfe Hbiisei They voted hia iiifi>rhiatibn 
#fV^oi»9 : hut they were awed by his firmness 
«f»d integrity; and sunk under it.* The terms 
m- whS^ the sale of a x>atent to Mr. Hine were 
c«MiftiiinicaCedto the public, naturaHy called 
Hsit a-fMiHiamentary inquiry. The integrity of 
the House of Commons wns dfa'ectiy irn^ach*^ 
cd': but they had not courage to move their 
0«n vtndioatlon, because the imqoiry -would' 
h«i!^ been fatal to Colonel BurgOyne/ and the 
Bttke of Grafton. M^ben Sir Geoi^ SavUIe 
branded them witbthe name of tnutors to their 
o6«tfitku«rfts, when the Lord Mayor, the she- 
lift, sind Mr. Trecotfaick, expressly avowed 
MdmaintiiiDed every part of the City Eemon- 
tfCnmce, why did they' liimel^ submit to be' 
iniolted ? Why did they not immediately ex^ 
put' those vefraciory Members ? Cons^dotis of 
tlie motives on wl^icfr they had acted, they pm-' 
d0iitiy preferred infSimy to danger ; and inrer^ 
bKttflt prepared to Aeet the contempt,' than^ 
TOtiie'tbe indlgnatioR, of the * whc4e peopteV 
■id th^ ckpeiled those five members, the' 
a w ngqq encfe» of ^e new doctrme of incapacr- 
t«llM»^w«(Nild hate come immediately home to 
ervifiyimim The truth of itwocd^ theniiave' 
iMBisr&irly tried, without any refevence to Mi^. 
Wilkes's private character, or the dignity of 

*T1iemuttki»tiai»Qf thitfinD«h4iiieit niaiii if pfinted 
tbtAlntmL Vbe veader ^UiSaA it a tMU conout and 
tfHarteilPrtttio^inwt. Dr. Maife:nnre,widiiK>«(beriiip. 
M(t IMt tNMh and Ms owti innnen, niiated aaAat«rawn# 
the vMe Houie of Commoni. 
K 2 



thcaMiaefprUieob8tiiMiey.QCai« p trt i flMto » 
county. These topics^ I know.bave had their 
weight with men, who, affeettng a charactejr 
of moderation, in reality consttU noticing bi^ 
their own immediate ease: who are^ weak 
enough to acquiesce uqder a fii^ant. vioUtion^ 
of thelaws when it does not directly touchthi^m* 
selves^ and care not what injustice is pracUie4 
upon a man whose moral character theyplous* 
]y think themselves obliged to condemn. Ia 
any other circumstances, the House of Comr 
inons must hfive forfeited all .credit and 4ifr' 
niky» i^ after such grosa provocatipn. they 1mm. 
permitted those five gentlemen tasit any long- 
er among them. We . should then have seip 
and felt theop^r&tion of a precedent, which .la^ 
riepresented to be perfectly barren an^t liArm* 
l^f . But there is. a set of roeniin this country^ 
wb^se i^nderstandtngs measure tlie violatio^i^ 
Uw by the mj^tude of the instance, not b^ 
Uie important consequences which flow diiae^- 
ly from the principle; and th« Minister, Ipft- 
^ume»did not think it sate to qinickeu their 
apprehensions too soon. Had fiAr^ Uanpdf^ 
reasoned and acted like the moderate Jae^j^f 
these days, instead of hazardii^ his .wb#e 
fortune in a law auit with thecrown^ he ifo^ 
have quietly paid the twenty ■shillings 4ema^- 
ti^ of him; the Stuart famdy would. pn^nMy 
Aave continued upon the throne; and, t^i thiaJW^ 
meat the imposition of shipimoney would. hiJK 
^n an acknowledged prerogative ^C.ilie 
Crown. 

What tben^has been the business..of t3ie «e6^ 
wm, after voting the.8upplie4« and coA%nBifl|fr 
(hede;|«rmkiaUoa of the HiddleBex electiolk? 



IRrs ' Mtruuf cDlMij! prorogfatkm of- tUc Irini 
Ykrtl«xi0it, and tlie jast ttiflcontents of that 
kingdom, have f)een passed by without notice. 
HeUbef the general alteration of our colomet, 
nor that pamcttUr distress which forced the 
ShbabitflRita of Boston to take up arms in- their 
dHimce, iMve been thought worthy of a vtto- 
itiert^s ooitstderatimi. in the repeal of those 
aifets whldi were roost oifbnsive to America, 
the ^i^ament have done every th^x^g but re- 
move the oilence i they have relinquished the 
ttvtme, but j«kUcfo«is}y taken care to preserve 
the oonteittkkn. It is not pretended that the 
eomiiiostkm of the tea dn^, is to produce any 
^^irect btMelit whatsoever to the mother coun- 
'^. Wfaac w ii then^tiut ai> odious ctnprofita<* 
'rieesei6on of a speculative right, and fixing 
lilMidge of slavery upon the Americans, wiffcr 
mlt i^rvlee to their masters ? But it has pleas- 
ed CM to ^ve us a Mhiistry, and a Parltament, 
#lio«re neither to be persuaded by argument^ 
erifistrtieted byexperieifce. 
' liovd north, I presume, will not claim an 
wi waoi i to airy merit from any thing he has done 
'tlilt^«Br|1il tiie improvement, or application 
«rtlk^ revenue. A great operation, directed 
• f» ail important object, though it should fail 
4if ^euccess, m^rka the genius and elevates the 
dliaraecep of a Minister. A poor contracted 
'^uderatandiitg deals in little schemes, wfaxeh 
'diihoMittr him if they fait, and do him no credit 
m^u they Boccecd. lord Vorth had forUi- 
nately the means in his possession of reduicing 
sdltliefQiur;^«Mte. atonce. The failure of 
JlisrliMt ent^prisein finance is not half so 
Obgnkichi^tn tm reputation as a; Mmisten as 
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the efitert>rUe kselfis injuriottB to 4bep«i|plii^ 
iDBtead ok' striking one decisive blew, whieU 
would have cleaml the market at once, np^^- 
terms proportioned to the price of the foUf 
per cenit. six weeks ago, be has tampered wkh 
a. pitiful portion of a commodity which oagtit 
never, to have been touched but in g«os8. HA 
has given notice. Ao^the holders of that flloci:i 
of a design formed ^y government te pre* * 
vallupen them to surrender it by degrees, oon< 
sequently has warned them to hold up and en* 
bance the price: so thai the plup^f reduoin^^he 
tour per cent*, must either be dropped ^|irely» . 
or continued w4tb an inereasmg dliadTantage 
to the publio. The Mmister's sag^acity Yn^ * 
served to raise the value of the thing he.tneami 
to purchiise, and to sink that of the three ^ 
cenu, which it is his purpose to seU. In effeet* 
he has contrived to make it the intevest of the 
proprietor of the f<mrper eente. to sell out» and 
buy three per ceni9. in the market, t«(<lier tfaSn 
subscribe his stock upon any terms that can 
possibly be offered by government. 

The etate of the nation leads us natundfy 
to consider the situation of the Kini^. Tfm 
prorogatioo of Parliament has the effect 4>f & 
temporary dissolution. The odium of vien* 
Bures adopted by the collective body Bits1i|^dN^ 
upon the separate members who composed 
it— They retire into summer quarters, and 
rest from the disgraceful labours of the ckm* * 
paign. But as for the Sovereign, it ie not sp 
mth him : be has a permanent existence in this 
country ; he cannot withdraw himself from 
thecomplaintSs the diseontents, the reproached 
Qf his subjects. They pur8^e bim to hk flee 



tirei||f|^sft«d invade iii^dometttc UappiiMM^ 
vhfu »o addresa can be obuiued from an ifbm 
sequipus PariiameDt to encourage or console 
biojiT : In other timea, the inteivst of the King 
and .people of.£ngUnd» was, as it ought to be» 
eni^v€ky the same. A new system has not 
onJf been adopted in fact, but processed, upon . 
pr^ncJipJlei M tnisters are no longer the pu bli^ 
seci;antS;of the state, but the private domes- 
tical theSuvereign. One* particular dasa 
ofqaenare perioHtedto call tbemselvea the 
King's friends, as if the body of the people 
were the King's enemies ; or, as if his Majesty 
looiked for a resource or consolation in the at- 
tachment of a few favourites, against the ge- 
neral contempt or detestation of his subjects. 
Edward and Richard the second made the 
saipe distinction between the coUectiye body 
of . ^ people, and a contemptible parw who 
surrounded the throne- The event of their 
mis^ken conduct might have been a warning 
to their .successors. Yet the errors of those 
Prin<^ were not without eictise. They had 
as iD4^y falie friends as our present gracious 
Soii^erf ign, and infinitely greater temptations 
to seduce them. They were neither sober» 
reugiousy nor demure. Intoxicated with plea- 
aura, .thf^ wasted their inheritance in pursuit 
of It.. I'heir lives were li^e a rapid torrent, 
brilliant in prospect, though useless or danger- 
oua in its course. In the dull, nnanimated 
eziatenoe of other princes, we see nothing but . 

••^An %aoniiit,niereeiUH7riiidKf«i]e «iew; utmaf- 
<* nMot iacrii, mgatA in mNchier, vsiiable in prioei^ 
*' pies, constant to ibtterjr, tJilken tor Hbetty, Irat slt^ea 
"tto^ power; styling tliem^e1vtirilie««lict party, sntftlio 
" FkM^ODlyrrieBds.'* BOMfifltf. 
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R sickly stagnant vatfer, which UlMs the ^at• 
tnosphere, without ifertilisingr the; soa. The 
moraUty of a King is not to be measliied- by 
Tulgar rules. His situation is singulars- There 
ftre faults -which do him honour, and virtoes 
that disgrace him . A faultless, inaipid eooafi^ 
ty in bis character, is neither eapab£&«f ▼Irtae 
or vice in the extreme ; but it secures ^ta-wib* 
mission to those persons whom heliashoeil 
accustomed to respect, and makes ham a- ^nw 
geroQS instrument of their ambition, 'flediided 
from the world, attached fciim iuainfiiR^'tb 
«ne set of persons and one set of ideasyhetiatf 
neither open his lieart to new connetkmt, nar 
his mind to better information. A character 
of this sort is the soil fittest to produce that 
obstinate bigotry in politics and religion, which 
begins with a meritorious sacrifice of the un- 
derstanding, and finally conducts the monarch 
and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scan- 
dalous disorders which have been introduced 
into tlie government of all the dependencies 
in the empire, would have roused tlie atten- 
tion of the public. The odbus abuse and pros- 
titution of the prerogative at home ; the un- 
constitutional employment of the n^ioary vibe 
arbitrary fines and commitments by th^JlQivie 
of Lords and Court of King's Benob r:; tbe 
^lercy of a chaste and pioua Priiice» eJi|eMde4 
cheerfully to a wilful mUvderer, becauae that 
.murderer is the brother of a common prosti- 
Vute ;* W9uld, I think, at any. other tim^t hav« 
excited universal indi(pation. Butihe darinc 
.aitaok upon th^^gonatitution, in the ]!^diesc^ 

*Bii« Stimcdr. 



cicctibii, mkea us cftUam mod inMerent 
to- inferior {^ievanccs. No man regvdt an 
•niptWni upon the surface, wben the noUe 
ptfl&areHKraded,andhefeeb a loortificatson 
approaching to his heart. The frae cleetioB 
ofiOurreprasentativesin Parliamant coanpca* 
bead*, because it is, the source and security 
ctff««aiy right and prinlege of the Bi^lish 
nation. « The Ministry have reartzad the com- 
pendiout ideas of Caligula. They know that 
tfoe Uberty, the laws, and the property o4' an 
^gUsbman, have, in truth, but one neat ; and 
that, to vioUte the freedom of elections, atrikea 
deeply at them all. 

joNiua 
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ToZdtrdMtrth. 

August 32, 1770. 
- 'Ut LoH]}, 

3iiui liOTTaBLii^ services were the chief 
tCippotft arid ornament of the Duke of Graf • 
^tov^rtkdoinistratian. The honour of reward* 
11^ them waareserfed for your Lordship. 
Vfae Duke, It seems, bad contracted an obiiga- 
tion he Vaa ashamed to acknowledge, andun- 
Ableioae^t^. Ton, my Lord, had no scru* 
(lei. You aecepted~tho-wwGeui0n vilb aU 
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3bi incumbrii&ecs/and IniTe ptid Ml*. LotttiM 
Mb legttcy^ at tlie hazard of rumiiig tbt M* 
tate. 

When tbtf accomptished youth dcetered 
himself tb« champion of government, the #oilS 
was busy inqairing what honoura or emoffii* 
ments could be a sufficient recompense - 19 a 
jToung man of his rank and fortune^ fbr-au&i 
mitting to mark his entrance into ^e ititS)f the 
ttmversal contempt and detestation of Ma coun- 
try. His noble father had not been so'pi^6d«' 
Bitate. To vacate his seat in Parliament ; to 
mtrude upon a county in which be had no in- 
terest or connection t to possess faiMselfof 
another man's right, and to maintain it in defi- 
ance of public 8hame» as well as justice, be-, 
spoke a degree of zeal, or of depravity, which 
all the favour of a pious- Frince could hardly 
requite. I protest, my liord, there is in fbw 
young man's conduct a strain of proctitatioe, 
which, for its sincularity, I cannot but admire. 
He has discovered a new line ih the human 
characters he has degraded even the name of 
Luttrell, and gratified his father's mott san* 
guine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poasifale 
disposition to patronize this kind of merit, 
was contented with pronouncing Cokmal tM» 
trelVs panegyrk. The gallant spirit, tiie dif- 
interested s^ of the young adventQMr, irere 
echoed through the Uou A otXords. HtsGraee 
lepeaudly pledged bioMelf to the House, at an 
evidence of the parity of bis friend Ms.lAt- 
trelFs intentions, that be had-oifinged witbonl 
•ny pZDSpm of pePflont benefit, andtlinte>e 
idea of compcnsatioD would mortally ofiend 



Vm^ Tb9 noble Duke could baidly be 19 
emef|ti.t>uti he had lately q«ittcd his employ- 
ment, and begran to think it neceMary to take 
tome o«re of his reputation. At that very mo- 
ment* tJbe |rij»h negotiation was probably be»> 
gim.. l)Qine ibeward» thou worthy reprete|it»* 
tive of Hiord Bute, and tell this insulted coun- 
tfs» wb^ advised the King to appoint Mr. Lut- 
irell a^utiAt^Keneral to the army ia Ireland 
% whel^ management was Colonel Cuning* 
bftme, prevailed on to resign his employment* 
and the ^ obsequious Gisbprne to accept of a 
penjuon for. the govertunentof KUisale^f Wae 
l^iiQrpHsinal. stipulation with the Princess of 
Wales? or does he owe h^ preferment to 
yoiir l49Kdahip's partiality, or to the Duke of 
Bedford's friendship ? My Lord, though it may 
nolbe possible to traee this measure to its 
SPUfoe» we can follow the stream, and warn the 
cq^sfUFv of its approaching destruction. The 
]$iig]iish. nation must be rmised, and -put upon 
ita,|^rd. Mr. lAiUrell has already shewn ua 
hpow.i'a^ he may be trusted, whenever an open 

• He BOW nyt thtt bisenttoMeet ii tfwfaBkorColDiiel, 

f 'XJm laftmoiu tnnasetioii ought to be expteinetf to 
tbrtwSuc. CaloflelGisbomewfts qtHU>tier>Dnuter*genenl 
in iMiiMl Lovd Tawiiseikd penimded bim to rengii to i 
Sed^li'^ito^t m» Vtmuatj «na i^res him the fvrernmens 
(^^Qfue, Colonel Camng^ame wm a^k^tnit general ii| 
Iretontf, "lord Towntend 4^itn him a pension, to induee 
hitti (•rveiigii 10 Lottrell. Cumn^MM tnats the cffer 
^ni^«onteia^ WhatUtohetlaoe? Fmt OiahoraemiMt 
move once more. He accepts ofa peniion of 500/. a year, 
uiitil-« government of greater ntlae shall beeome Tacant. 
Cukeel.eiiniB^Muneia madevovwnor of KSniale; and- 
I.attreUL|«t lasttfor whom the whola «achinaiy is pat mj^ 
Mol!toQ,Deeam^adjutiint«eDenl,a]|d| in elfee^ takes the 
"^^ "1 of the amy in J&felini, 
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Attaclc is to be made upon the liberties of this 
country. I do not doubt that there is a deli- 
berate plan formed. Four Lordship best knows 
by whom. The corruption of the legislative 
body on this side, a military force on the other, 
smd then, farewcil to BngUmdf It is impossi- 
ble that any minister shall dare to advise the 
King^ to place such a man as Luttrell in^ the 
confidential post of adjutant-general, if there 
were not some secret purpose in view, which 
only' such a man as Luttrell is fit to promote. 
The insult offered to the army, in general is as 
irross as the outrage intended to the people of 
England. What! Lieutenant-Colonel Luttrell 
adjutant-general of an army of sixteen thou* 
sand men ! One would think his Majesty's 
campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon 
might have taught him better. I cannot help 
wishing General Harvey joy of a colleague 
who does so much hcmour to the employment* 
But, my Lord, this measure is too daring to 
pass unnoticed, too dangerous to be received 
with indifference or submission. You shall 
not have time to new model the Irish army. 
They will not submit to be garbled by Colonel 
Luttrell. \s a mischief to the English consti- 
tution (for he is not worth the name of enemyj 
they already detest him. As a boy, impudenv 
1^ thrust over their hesds, they will receive 
him with indignation and contempt. Jk^ for 
yOu, my Lord, who, perhaps, are no more than 
the blind, unhappy instrument of Lord Bote 
and her Royal Highness the Princess of Waks, 
be assured that you shall be called upon to «a- 
awer for the advice which has been given* W 
either discover your accomplicea, or fail a 
»«crifice to their security. JUNIUS." 
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LRTTRR XLt 
m ikffBit^hi JOknourabie Lord Mm^fitfd, 

November 14, lf70. 

Mv'LoftD, 
T^r. wppevrunce of this letter wUl attract the 
curiosity of the public, and command even 
your liOrdsbip'ft attention. I am considerably 
in voiir debt, and shall endeavour, once for all, 
to balance the account. Accept of this ad- 
dress ">y Lord, ai a prologue to more impor- 
tant scenesy in which you will probably be 
called upon to act or suiler. 

%>Q will not (][uestion my veracity, when I 
aatture vou, that it ha« not been ovring to any 
par6oaiar respect for your person that I have 
abstuned from you so lonfr. — Besides the dis- 
tress and danger with which the press is 
threatened, when yoor Lordship is party» 
and the party Js to be judffe, I confess I have 
been deterred by the difficulty of the task. 
Our language has no term of reproach^ the 
roihd has no idea of detestation, which has 
not already been happily applied to you, and 
exhausted Ample justiOe has beei^ done, by 
abi«)r 'pens than mine, to the separate merits of 
your life and character. Let it be my hum- 
ble office to eoUect the scattered sweets, till 
thrfr united virtue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a just tri- 
bute to Scotch sincerity wherever I find it. I 
own» I am not apt to confiile in the professions. 
of gentlemen of that country ; and, when they 
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smile, I feel an involantary emotion to guard 
mjjself against mischief. With this g^eral 
opinion of an ancient .nation, I always thought 
it much to your Lordship's honour that, in 
your earlier days^ you were but little infecteil 
with the prudence of your country. You had 
some original attachments, which you took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. 
The liberal spirit of your youth prevailed over 
your native discretion. Your seal in the 
caUse of an unhappy Prince was expressed 
with the aincerity of wine, and some of the 
solemnities of religion.* This, I conceive^ it 
xhe most amiable point of view in which ypur 
character has appeared, like an honest manyoH 
took' that part in politics, wtUch. might have 
been expected from, your birth, education, 
country, and connexions. There was v>xp&- 
tiling generous in your^ attachment to the ba- 
nished house of Stuart.' We lament the mis* 
take^ of a good roan, and do not begin to de- 
test him until he affects to renounce his prin- 
ciples. Why did you not adhere to that loyal- 
ty you once professed ? Why did you not fol- 
low the example of your worthy brotl|er ?t 
With him you might have shared in tlie hondur 
of the Pretender's confidence 5 with him yoj|L 
might have preserved the integrity of . your 
character^ and Bn^^nd, I think, might' We 
spaced you without regret. Your friends will 

*T1iSiiaan wacftlwaytamnkjftcobite. Loid aiven»- 
worth produced rbevuwr Mtisfrctory eridrnce of his havia^ 
fiequenthr drank the Pretender'^ health on his l0i««a. 

.tConfideaaal Secretary to Uae late Pretender. Tha 
Circumstance coaftrmal tho friendchip between Uie hro- 
then. 
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say, perhipt, that althongii yon deserted the 
fortune of yoiir tiege Lord, you have adhered 
firmly to the principles which drove his father 
ftam the throne % that, without openly sup* 
porting the person, you haite done essential 
service to the cause : and consoled yourself for 
the loAl^ of a favourite ftmily, by reviving^ and 
eftUblishkig the maxims of their government. 
This b the way in whidi a Scotchman's under* 
standing corrects the errors of his heart. My 
Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, 
and can trace it through all yoor conduct. I 
see through your whole life one uniform plan 
to enlarge the power of theerown, at the ex« 
pens* of the liberty of the subject. To this 
object yotnr thoughts, words, and actions have 
been constantly directed, in contempt or ig- 
norance of the common lav of England* you 
have made it your study to introduce into the 
court where you preside, maxims of jurispru- 
dence unknown to Englishmen. The Roman 
code, the law of nations, and the opinion of 
foreign cfviKans, are your perpetual theme $ 
bat, who ever heard 'voii riiention Magna Char- 
ts, or ^e oill of rights, with approbation -of 
respect) ' 9y such treacherous arts the noble 
shrrplici » and free spirit of our Saxon laws 
^eiT Ihrst corrupted. The Norman conquest 
was no^'eomplc^e, until Norman lawyem had 
ihtrddwura their laws, and reduced slaveiv to a 
system. This one leading principle directs 
your interpretaiionof thelaws» and accounts 
ias your treatment of juries. It is not in pOi- 
litical questions only (for there the courtier 
might be forgiveti) but let the cause be what 
it may* yow imdentanding is equally on the 
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rack, either to contnct the power «Hhe jwy, 
or to mislead their jodginent. For the truth 
of this astertitm, 1 appeal to the dootrioe you 
delivered in Lord Grosvenor'a cattse« An ac- 
tion for criminal conversation heing- brovf^t 
hy a Peer against a Prince of the «Bioodv9»u 
were darine enough to tell the juryv tluit 4n 
fixing the damages, they were to pajr no.re- 
gard to the quality or fortune of the fMrties : 
that it was a trial between A and B; that Ihey 
were to consider the offence in a moral lig^t I 
only, and give no greater damages taa peer of 
the realm, than to tire meaneat mechanic. 1 j 
shall not attempt to reliite a doctrine^ which, 
if it was meant for law, carries fakdiood and 
absurdity upon the face of it ; but, if it was* 
meant for a declaration «f your politieal cteed, 
it is clear and consistent. Under an arbitrary ' 
government, all ranks and distinctioiia afe.ODn- 
nninded. The honour of a nobleman^ is no 
more considered than the reputation of a pea- 
sant; for, with different UverieSy they are { 
equally slaves. 

Even in platters of private property, we ace 
the same bias and inclination to depart Irvm 
the decisions of your predecesaort, -wkkfa 
you certainly ought to receive aa evidence of 
the common law. Instead of those eeitw 
positive rules, by which the judgment of ^eoort 
of law should inVariably be deteraiiRedjj.'you 
have fondly introduced your own unaettledoo- 
tions of equity and substantial justice.r Deci- 
sions given upon such principles do not alarBi 
the public so much aa they ouffht, because the 
consequence and tend^cy of each particular 
ioatanoe is not observed qv regarded. 1a ■ the 
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iBCftn. time, (he practice gtiiif g^routids the 
Court 'of King's Bench beconefl a court of equi- 
ty. ; and the Judge* instead of consaUing strici* 
ly iUt law orthe-4aod, refers only to the wis* 
■ iotn of the court, and to the purity of bia own 
•conscience. The name of Mr. Justice Yates 
win haturaiWrcTive in your mind some of those 
emotioas of fear and detestation with which 
you always beheld him. That great kwyer, 
that honest man, saw your whole conduct in 
the light that ido. After years of inefiectual 
resistance tathe pernicious principles introduc- 
ed by your Ijurdship, and uniformly- support- 
ed h^yeurkumbiefnendg upon the bench, he 
determined to quit a court, whose proceedings 
and decisions he could neither assent to with 
honour, nor oppose with success. 

. The injustice done to an individual* is some- 
times, of servici to the public. Facts are apt 
to alan& us more than the most dangerous 
principles. The sufferings and firmness of a 
printer have roused the public attention. You 
knew and felt that your conduct would not 
bear a parliamentary enquiry ; and you hoped 
to escape it by the meanest, the basest sacri- 
fice at dignity and consistency that ever was 
Hi«de by agreat magistrate. Where was your 
ifirnmesa* where was that vindictive spirit of 
; which we have seen so many examples, when 
ttmm soinconsidersble as Bindley could force 
yoaio confess, in the fsceol' this country, that, 
for two years together, you had illegally de- 

. • Tk^ •mnuianvt %a obwure individusi gave Uith Co 
tbe fJunonnUbeu Corpus Act of 31 Car. II. which « 
fteqaentlycoirtidered u «DOti|tf Mukm Charts of ttm 
liiii^daiiu aUKktttnet iiL 1S«« 
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prWed an English subject of his libefty, and 
that he had triumphed over you at last ? Tet 
I own, my Lord, tha^ yours is not an uncom- 
mon charaicter. Women and men like women, 
Are timid, vindictive^, and iiresolute. tlieVr 
passions coufiteract each other ; and make the 
Same creature at one moment hateful, at ano« 
tiier contemptibte. I fancy, my Lord, som^ 
time wiU elapse before you will ventmce to pom- 
mit another Bni^ishman for refusing to answer 
interrogatories.* 

The doctrine you hive constantly delivered, 
io cases of libel, is another powerful evidence 
of a settled plan to contract the legal powec of 
mries, and to draw ^ue»tions, inseparable from 
net, within the arhttrium of the court. Here^ 
my Lord, you have fortune on your side. When 
you invade the province of the jurv, ii) matter 
of libel, you, in effect, attack the liberty of the^ 
press, and with a isingle stroke, wound two 
of year greatest enemies. In some instances 
you have succeeded, because jurymen are too 
often ignorant of their own rights, and too. 
apt to be' awed by the authority of a chief 
justiee- In -other driminal prosecutions^, the 
malice of the design is cbimssedl;^ as.iniich' 
the subject of consideration to a jury as the' 
certainty of the fact. If a different doctrine, 

* Bisgley ««• committed for eoBtcmpt. in not ml W M lt i ag 
M be examined. He lay in prison two years, ants the 
Ciwim . thouglit tile raatiMT might oecatian iOme aetMils' 
eomplaint, *nd tht^r^fone be wai let out in tlm Huae, tm^ 
taniefiow wait ht hail been put in, with all his uu aboat 
him, unanoiuted and vnannesled. There was mofJieo- 
<l«etry b»>tw«>«n the Court and Attorney Oenetml about 
whd should nndergo the ridietlle of letVif him ocape. 
mde imaOer ietter » Atmm, p< S90< 
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pvevMls in the etfe of libels* why shoM k Aot 
extend to ail criminal eves ? Why not to ca|^ 
Ul offences ? I see no reason (ana 1 dare say 
yott will i^ree with me. that there is no goo4 
one) why the life of a subject should be bet* 
ter protected against yoU than his liberty or 
property. Why should vou enjoy the fuU 
power of pillory, fine, and imprispnment, and 
not be. indulged with hanging or tnmsportalioD? 
With your tfordship's fertile genius andmerci* 
ful disposition, I con conceive such an eser* 
cise of the power you have* as could hardly 
he aggravated by that which you have not. 

But* my Lord» since you have laboure4 
{and not unsuccessfully) to destroy the sub* 
stanqe oftfie trial, why should you sutler the 
form of the veriHct to remain ? Why fiwctt 
twelve honest men, in palpable violation of 
their oaths, to pronounce thei^cUow-sutoecl 
A^ruUt^ man, when, almost at the s^P^ moment, 
you forbid their inquiring into the only cbcum- 
stance which, in the eye of law and reason, 
constitutes guilt} the malignity or innocence of 
his intentions? But I understand your Iiordship» 
If you could sucf^ed in makin|^ the trial bv 
jury useless and ridiculoua^ou might 4hen, with 
greater safety, introduee a bill into Parliament 
Jot enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, and 
eatelKHng your favourite trial by interroga- 
toriea to every question, in which the life or 
liberty of an Enfj^lishman is concerned* 

•Hie pMkMopbieal poet doth DotaUy dettrite the 
ifaVpnable and dainned preeeediDgs of the Judge of hell : 
** dnooiaB ha^c RhadnmuithiM hebet dariMima legna, 
•* Caitigati|iie , auditqne doloa, nMgUqve JhurV* 
Fimhe F«Metb, sM ften he hcssetb^ sad IsfOy tf- 
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r Timr clMctge to tbe juryi in the proiceotioii 
iqi^nst Almond and WoodfkU, contradicts the 
htghcBt legal authorities, as well as the phunest 
dictates of reason. In Miller's case, and sHH 
tnore expressly in that of Baldwin, yoii have 
proceeded a step further, and groAily contra- 
dicted yourselt. Tou may know, perlittp^, 
Ihougti I* do not mean to insult you by w^ a]>- 
peal to your experience, that the lan^age of 
truth is uniform and consistent. To depart 
i¥omit safely, reauireA^flfiemory and discretion, 
in the two last trials, your charge to the jury 
began, as usual, with assuring tiiem, that th«y 
bad nothing to do with the law; that they 
were to find- the bare fact, and not eoneern 
themselves about the l^;al infereneev dnrwn 
ftom it, or the degree of the defendant's guilt. 
Tboifer yott were consistent with yoiirfonaer 

^ctiee. Jlii^^ will you account for th^ 

conclttsiomr You told the jury, that ** if, after 
^ all, they would take upon themselves t?o detev- 
** mine the law, the$ miff k$ do h^ but they must 
'< be very sure that they determined aiecoi^- 
** ing to law ; for it toucned their consciencev, 
<*and they acted at their peril.'' If I under- 
stand vour first proposition, you mean to .af- 
firm, that the jury were not competent j!a<kes 
of the law in the criminal case of a. libel t tbat 
it did not fail within their iurisdiction jr fttfld 
that, with respect to themf the malice or in- 

pdlellft to confess, and nnkei and man kws at bw^let* 
sure ; like as the Centnrion, in ilie holy hibtiNy, d|d to 
St Paul ; for the text sakli, ** Centurio apprehend! I^q* 
**liunjussic,etsee«tenis Ugaii. et tune twerr^abr' ^•''■' 
<• ftnset, «t quid fecisset." fiat mod Jodfet and . 
nhor these coanet.—— r^fe^ 2 Jmk.BS, 
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aoisence of the defendant's iiiteiitioni» wmild 
be a «ttieaf ion corvm non JutMce. But the second 
proposition clears away your own difficulties, 
and restores the jury to all tbeu* judicud capa^ 
ckks/ Tou make the competence of the 
court to depend upon the legality of the deci- 
si<^. In the first instance, you deny the pow- 
«r absolutely : in the second, you admit the 
power, provided it be legally exercised. Now, 
my Ijord, witlioot pretending to reconcile the 
dtsthicttons ef Westminster^all with the sim- 
ple' information of common aense, or the in* 
^tgrity of lair argument, I shall be understood 
t^your Lordship when 1 assert, that, if a 
jury^ or any other court of judicature (for 
jorics are j«rages) have no rigfct to enter into 
a .cause or question of law, it sign^s nothing 
rwAietber their decision be or be noraocording 
10' law. Tbeb decisioD is, iil||lseir, a mere 
mtiiity ;-the parties are not bound to submit to 
il; and^ if the jury run any risk of punish* 
ment, M a not for pronouncing a corrupt or 
ittegai verdict, but for the illegality of med- 
dling -with a point on which they have no legal 
authority to decide.f 

. *.')>iiecUy the lefcne of ibtt doecrine he consttndy 
TnShttdfwd in Ike Hone of Lenls. mrt ebewherr. upon 
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(Suther intathe qoeicioo* 



of the Middkaez etectioii. He invftrtobiy a»- 
he dccitioa miuc be ft^'aif bcceiue the ooqiC 
M ; and never ceaM be prwaiisd un to enter 



t Theie iniqaiunt uroteeiitiaiu eost die ben of rnneet 
m.taoQMuiil pQQndt, and eadtd in the total defeat ana 
oiygi-itce of the pronectitcm. In tbt coark«> of one of them 
Judge Asbton had the nnparalleltd impodenee to tell Mr- 
' Morrw a grut'eman of iini|oefltioniiblehoWMir and integrity 
and wh« was then giving hit evidence on oath, that he 
sktuUtpayteryOkUr^^ttanif^ fi tiin U hethmi^ 
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I cannot auit this subject without rcn _ ^ 
your Lordship of the name of Mr. Beason. 
Without offering any legal objection, you or« 
dered a special juryman to be set aside, in a 
cause where the King was prosecutor. The 
novelty of the fact required explanation. Will 
you condescend to tell the world by what Uw 
or custom you were authorised to make ^ per- 
emptory challenge of a jurylnan ? The pariiea» 
indeed, have this power; and perhaps your 
Lurdship, having accustomed yourself to unite 
pie characters <3' judge and party* may claim 
It in virtue of the new capacity you have as- 
sumed, and profit by your own wrong. The 
time within which you might have been punish- 
ed for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I 
fear, elapsed ; but no length of time shall erase 
the recor A>f it. 

The miscmpfs you have done this country 
are not confined to ^our interpretation of the 
laws. You are a mmister, my liordt and, as 
such, have long been consulted. Let us can- 
didlp^ examine what use you have made of your 
ministerial influence. I will not descend to 
little matters, but come at once to those im- 
portant points on which your resolution was 
wailed for, on which the expectation of your 
opinion kept a great part of the nation in sus- 
pense. A constitutional question arises, upoo 
a declaration of the law of parliament, by 
which the freedom of election, and the birth- 
right of the subject, were supposed to have 
been invaded. The Kings's servants are accus- 
ed of violating the constitution. The nation is 
in a ferment. The ablest men of all parties en- 
S*ge in the queftion^ and exert their utmost 
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ibffit]«8 in tlie discussion of it. "What part has 
the honest Lord Mansfield acted ? As an emi" 
nent judge of the law, his opinion would have 
been respected. As a peer he had a right to 
demand an audience of his soTereign, and in- 
Ibrra him that bis Ministers were pursuing un* 
eonstitutional measures. Upon other occa- 
■kyns, my Lord, you have no difficulty infindinfT 
ymir way into the closet. The pretended 
neutrality of belonging to no ^arty will not 
•av«your reputation. In a question merely 
political, an honest man may stand neuter. But 
the laws and constitution are the general pro- 
perty of the subject; not to defend, is to relih- 
qulsh ; and- who a there so senseless as to re* 
tiOUnce his share m a common benefit, unless 
be h(iipes to profit by a new diTision of the 
spoil? As a L/ird of Parliament you were 
repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend 
^he new law declared by the House of Com* 
mons. You afiected to have scruples, and 
ereVy expedient was attempted to remove themf. 
The question was proposed and urged to you 
in a thousand difiVreni shapes. Tour pru- 
dence still supplied you WHh evasion ; your . 
i^ttition was invinciole. For my own part, 
if am not anxious to penetrate this solemn se- 
cret. I care not to whose wisdom it is in- 
trusted, nor how soon you carry it with you t^ 
your grave.* You have betrayed your opi- 
nion by the very care you have taken to coh- 
iceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield that we 

« He Mid, in the Home of Lonit, That he believed hfe 
shoukl carry bb ofnniaii with him to the grtmvr. It m 
aft«rwardt reported that he pMd intriistt^ it, in sjiecisl 
eonfidenie, to the ingentovi ]>ufce of Cumberisna. 
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eipect any reierve in declaring bis real tentr. 
inents in favour of government, or in opposi* 
tion to the people ; nor is it difficttU to aeocmttt 
for the motions of a timid, dishonest heart, 
which neither lias virtue enough to adtnow* 
ledge truth, or courage to contradict it. Yet 
you continue to support an administration 
which' you know is universally o^ous, muI 
which, on some occasions, you voursekf apeak 
of with contempt You wimld uinbe thought 
to take no share in government, while> in reali- 
ty, you are the main spring of the machine. 
Here, too, we traee the Itttlef prudential policy 
of a Scotchman. Instead of acthig that open 
generous part which becomes your rank and 
station, you meanly skulk info the closet, and 
give your Sovereign such'udvice as you have 
not spirit to avow or defend. ToU secretly eii* 
gross the power, while you decline the title of 
a Minister; and though you dai*enot be Ghaa- 
ceUor, you know how to secure the emolu-i 
ments of the office. Are the seals to be for 
ever in commission that you may enjoy five 
thousand pounds a year ? I beg pardon, my 
Lord ; your fears have interposed at lait* and 
forced you ^o resign. The odium of contmii- 
ing Speaker of the House of Lords, upon sudli 
terms, was too formidable to be resisted'. 'WfWHt 
a multitude of had passions are foreed «to 
4ubmit to a eonst'ituttonal infirmity! But 
though you have relinquished the salary, you 
still assume the rights of a Minister. Your eojft- 
duct, it seems, must be defended in Parlia- 
ment. For wbat otlier purpose is your wretch- 
ed friend, that miserable Serjeant, povtedto 
the House of Commons ? b it m the abtlitiea 



4xr «• Mf« Lj^gh lo ^eiisAd the |p«at Li»rd Mana- 
fieldi ? Qr Is he only the Punch of the Puppet- 
«bo,w»ta speak as he is |»onipted by the chief 
juggWr behind the curtain !* 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it 1^ 
ever so well . wrought, wy|Hu>t conduct aman 
honourably thro' life. LikMR^money» it may 
be current for a time» but it \Wsoon be cried 
down. It cannot consist with a liberal spirit, 
though it be sometimes united, with extraordi- 
nary qualifications. Wl^en I acknowledge your 
^hiliti^s* you may believe I am sincere. I teel 
iar human nature when I see a man so gifted 
as,you are, descend to such vile practices. Tet 
do.noi suffi;ryour vanity to console you too 
Aoon* Believe me> my good liord, you are 
not admired in the same degree in which you 
are detested. -It is only the partiality of your 
frierids that balances the defects of your heart 
with the superiority of your understanding. 
Ko learned man, even among your own tribe, 
Uunka you qualified to preside in a court of 
common law. Yet it is confessed, that under 
fiuUman yon might have made an incompa rable 
praetor. It is remarkable enough, but I hope 
4M»t ominous, that the Uws you understand best, 
fkod the Judges you affect to admire most, 
^dQiinshed in the decline of a great empij[e, 
•nd are supposed to have contributed to its 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
.{Muse together. It is not for my own sake 

*Thk iwragrtph gsgfed povr Le^h, I mm raslly 
Ms month. Be ii a very pxetty omtor. 



tlwt I wish yoo to eonslder the deli^aey efyimf 
•ituation. Beware how you indali^ the first 
erooluNW of your resentment. This paper ia 
delivered to the world, and eannot berecalledb 
The prosecution of an innocent printer oana^t 
alter facts, nor r|^te arguments. Do not/ur* 
nish me with ^iF^ materials against youraalft 
An honest nnV, like the true religion, appetie 
to the understanding, or modestly confides yn 
the internal evidence of his conscience. The 
impostor employs force instead of aigument-y 
imposes silence where he cannot convinee^and 
BTopagates bis character by the sword. 

JUNIUS. 7 



LETl^EB XLII. 

- To the Printer of the JPubiic ^doerther. 

January 30^-19?f. 
SIR, •' ' 

It we recollect hi what manner the- -fiiii^ 
Jrimdt have been constantly empkjve^thre 
shall have no reason to be surpriseo at mf 
condition of disgrace to which the once>re« 
spected name of Englishmen may be dBgnA 
ed. His Majesty has no cares, but such as 
concern the laws and constitution of thia eoon- 
try. In his royal breast there is no room *kft 
for resentment, no place for hostile s e nt H n i Biit, 



ag^tnst ilie natural enemies of his crown. Tli« 
system of government is uniform. Viotence 

I and opfvession at home can only be supported 

. hy tveacbery and submission abroad. When 
tne civil rights of the people are daringly in- 

I radied on one side, what have we to expect^ 
but that their political rights should be desert* 
ed and betrayed, m the same proportion^ oa 
the other ? The plan of domestic policy, which 
hair been invariably pursued from the moment 
of bispr^sent Majesty's-accession, engrosses all 
the attention of his servants. They know that 
the security of their places depends upon theic 
maintaining, at any hazard, the secret system 

I f of the closet- A foreign war might embarrass* 
an unfavourable event might ruin the Minister, 
and defeat the deep-laid scheme of policy to 
which he and his associates owe their employ- 
ments. Rather tlian suffer the execution of 
that scheme to be delaved or interrupted, the 
king has been advised to make a public sur- 
render a solemn sacrifice* in the race of all 
Europe, not only of the interests of his sub- 

i jects, bill of his own personal reputation, and 

^ of the dignity of that crown which his prede- 
cessors have worn with honour. These are 
strong terms, Sir, but they are supported by 

, fi^t i5id argument. 

. The King of Great Britain had been for 
80tBe yeitrs in possession of an island, to 
wbicb, as the Ministry themselves have re- 
peatedly asserted, the Spaniards had no claim 
olright The importance of the place is not 
in question. If it were, a better judgment 
might be formed of it, from the opinion of 
Lord Aiu^on and Liord Egmontt and from the 
L2 



•nsiet^ r>ftfte Spaniards, than from any falla- 
doua msinuations thrown out by men, whose 
iMerest it is to undervalue that property which 
they flfre determined to relincjuish. The pre- 
tensions of Spun were a subject of nesncia- 
tion between the two courts. They Itaa been 
discussed, but not admitted. The King (»f 
8{>ain, in these circfumstancesi bids adieu to 
smicable negoeiation, and appeals directly to 
Uke sword. The expedition a^^ainst Port Bg« 
mont does not appear to have been a sudden, 
iU-^ooneerted enterprise: It seems to have 
been conducted not only with the usual mill- 
tafy precautions, but in all the forms and 
oeremonies of war. A frigate wa» first em- 
ployed to examine the strength of the place. 
A message was then sent, demanding imme- 
diate possession, in the Catholic Kmg^s name, 
and ordering our people to depart. At last, 
a military force appears, and compels the 
garrison to surrender. A formal capitulation 
ensues ; and his Majesty's ship, which might 
at least have been permitted to bring hcMue his 
troops immediately, is detained in port twentjf 
days, and her rudder forcibly taken away* 
This train of facts carries no appearance of 
the rashness or violence of a Spanish governor. 
Chn the contrary, ihe wliole plan seema to 
bave been formed and executed, in cotfise- 
quence of deliberate orders, and a regtiklat 
instruction from the Spanish fcourt. Mr. 
Buccarelli is not a pirate, nor has he been 
treated as such by those who employed himt 
I fee I for the honour of a gentleman, when I 
affirm that our Ring owes him a signal repa- 
ation. Where wOl the hmnUiAtioo of ibis 



cowktry end ) A Kin^ of Graft! Britflbi, not 
conteDted with placing himself upon a level 
with a Spanish Governor, descends so low «s 
to do A notorious injustice to that governor. 
As a salvo for his own repuUtion».he has been 
advised to traduce the diaracter of a brave 
officer, and to treat him as a common robber, 
when be knew, with certainty, that Mr. Boo- 
carelU bad acted in obedience to his orders, 
and bad done no more than his duty. Thn 
it happens, in private life, with a man who has 
|io spirit, nor sense of honour. One of his 
equaU orders a servant to strike him. Instead 
of returning the blow to the master, his cour- 
age is contented wiili throwing an aspersion, 
equally false and public, upon the caaracter 
of tlie servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to 
Introduce the consideration of his Majesty's 
speech of the 13th November, IT^O, and the 
subsequent measures of government. The 
excessive caution with which the speecb was 
orawn up, had impressed upon me an early 
convWtion, that no serious resentment was 
thooght or. Mid that the conclusion of the busi- 
ness, whenever H faanp^ned, must, in #ome 
degree, be dishonourable urvmfiiand. Tliere 
appears, through the whole speech, h 9«^«d 
and r^erve in the choice of expression, which 
ahows how careful the Ministry were, not to 
embarrass their future proiects by any firm 
or spirited declaration from the throne. Wh^ 
all hopes of peace are lost, bis Majesty tells 
lus Parliament, that he is preparing, not for 
barbarous war, but (with all his mather*s 
8ofinoss)/9r a dijferent aituation* An open 
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bostility; alithorb^d by tbe Cath^Ue Kh^^ k 
called an act of a governor. This act, to a^otd 
the mention of a regular siege and sttrrender, 
passes under the piratical description of Mi«. 
tng- by forces and the thing taken is ile- 
scribed, not as a part of the King*s territdi^, 
or proper dominion, but merely as a (ottee^ 
wnii a word expressly chosen in contradiclioti 
to, and exclusion of the ideas of, rights andt4» 
}>repare us for a future surrender both «f the 
right and of the possession. Yet this specich, 
Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannoit, by 
any sophistry, be accommodated to t^e mea- 
sures which have since been adopted. It semi- 
ed to promise, that, whatever might be given 
up by secret stipulation, some care woukl'be 
taken to save appearances to the public. Tbe 
event shows us, that to depart, in the minutest 
article, iiK)m the nicety and strictness of pufic* 
. tiiio, is as dangerous to national honour as to 
female virtue. The woman . who admits of 
one fomitiaritv seldom knows where to st4»pa 
or what to remse i and, when the councils of a 
great country give way, in a single inMsnce^ 
when they once are inclined to^ 8iibmis»iaf% 
every step accelerates th© rapidity of th^ des> 
cent. Th^jwu«*a«ry themselves, wheifctkey 
fraaM««t^tn"e speech, did not foresee- that tbey 
should ever accede to such an accomBoda^ 
tion as they have since advised their Af a8ter:te 
accept of. ' . .. / 

The King says, The honour of my crorwn, and 
the rights of my ^ople, are deeply effected. The 
Spaniard, in his reply, says, / -wiU give you 
(fach pooses^ion, but I adhere to my claim rf 



/mr riffhi, reserving the ttawrtimi tfUfir a more 
favourable opportunity. 

The speech says, / made an immediate de- 
^mondofeoHrfaction; and, if tftat fails, I am 
prepared to do mtfoelf Justice. This immedUtii 
demand must have been sent to Madrid on 
ifie 12th of September, or in a few days af- 
i«r> tt was certainly refused, or evaded, and 
the King has not done himself justice. When 
the 6rs« Magistrate speaks to the nation, 
sooe care should be taken of his apparent 
veracity. 

• ' The speech proceeds to say, lahail not die^ 
continue my preparations, unti) J have received 
^oper reparation for the injvry. If this assu- 
rance may be relict! on, what an enormous 
expense ia entailed sine die upon this unhappy 
/country! — Restitution of a possession, and 
reparation of an injury, are as different in sub- 
stance as they are in language. The very 
act of restitution may contain, as in this in- 
stance it palpably does, a shameful aggrava- 
tion of the injury. A man of spirit does not 
Hieasttre the degree of an injury by the mere 
poeilive damage he has sustained ; he considers 
-the- principle on> which it is founded ; he 
teaenta the superiority aaserted over him; 
-and rejects, with indignation, the claim of right 
whick hia adversary endeavours to establish, 
and would force him to acknowledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic King 
nakes restitution, are, if possible, more inso- 
kiit and disgraceful to our Sovereign, than 
even the declaratory condition annexed to it. 
After taking four months to consider whether 
the expedition wfts . undertaken by bi& own 
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orders or not^he ooadctcendt to ditftVow the 

enterprize, and to restore the Island ; not fram 
any regard to justice, not from anv regard he 
bears to his Britannic Majesty, but merely, 
from thepertuasim in which he h of the pam^ 
terUimenU if the King of Great BrOain. 

At this rate, if our King had discovered the 
spirit of a man ; if he had made a peremptory 
demand of satisfaction, the King of Spain 
would have piven him a peremptory refusid. 
But why this unseasonable, this ridiculous 
mention of the King of Great Britain^s pacific 
intentions T Have they ever been in auesttoni 
iVas he the aggressor I Does be attack tui^ign 
powers without provocation > Does he. eyep 
resist, when he is insulted ? No, Sir ; if aay 
ideas of stnfe or hostility have entered m 
royal mind, they have a very diiTerent direO' 
tion. — The enemies of Ehgtaad have notbing 
to fear from them. 

After all. Sir, to what kind of disavowal has 
the King ot Spain at last consented ? Suppos- 
ing it made in proper time, k aliould have 
been accompanied with instant restitution: and 
if Mr. Buccarelli acted without orders, be 
deserved death. Now, Sir, instead of imtne- 
diate restitution, we have a four month's ne- 
gociation : and the officer, whose act ia dis- 
avowed, returns to court, and is loaded with 
honours. 

if the actual situation of Europe foe comi* 
dered, the treachery of the King's scrvanli, 
particularly bf Lord North, who takes the 
whole upon himself, will appear in the strong 
est colours of aggravation. Our tdliea wen 
Masters ef the Mediterranean. The JSingd 
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France's present aTeraion ham war, and the 
distraction of bis affairs, are notorious. He 

I is now in a $tate of war with his peopie. In 
vain did the Catholic King solicit him to take 
part in the quarrel arainst us. His finances 

I were in the last disorder < and it was probable 
that his troops might find suflkiem employ^ 
ment at home. In these circumstances, we 

> might have dictated the law to Spain. There 

> are no terms to which she might not have 
t been compelled to submit. At the worst, a 
* wai^ with Spain alone carries the fairest pro- 
i mise of advantage. One good effect, at least, 
^ W6uld have been immediately produced by it. 
t The desertion of France « onid have irritated 

her ally, and, i:. all probability, have dissolv* 
^* cd the lamity compact. The scene is now 
^ fatally changed.^The advantage is thrown 
.i away. The moat favourable opportunity is 

lost.. Hereafter we shall know the value of 
n it. When the F*rench King is reconciled to 
N bi.4 subjects— when Spain has completed her 
.« preparations — when the collected strength of 
k1 the House of Bourbon attacks us ax once, the 
r King himself wiUL he able to determine upon 
c' the wisdom or imprudence of his present con- 
>e duct. As far as the probability of argument 
iti. extends* we may safely pronounce, that a con- 
jjft juncture, which threatens tl* very be'wg of 

this country, has been wilfully prepared and 
y/t- forwarded by our own Ministrje. How far 
. s(f the people may be animated to resistance, un- 
\if der the present administration, I know not ; 
j;!! hut this 1 know, with certainty, that under the 
^ji^ present adminiatration» or tf any thing like it 
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should continue, it ts of very very little fhoment 
vbether we are a conquered nation or not* 

Having travelled thus far in the hi^ road 
of matter of fact, I may now be f»ennitted to 
wander a little into the field of imagination. 
Ijet us banish from our minds the persuasion, 
that these events have really happened in the 
reign of the best of Princes ; let us consider? 
them as nothing more than the materiala of a 
fable, in which we may conceive the Sovereig^n 
of some other country to be concerned. I mean 
to viotate all the laws of probability, wties 
suppose that this imaginary King, ^er hav- 
ing voluntarily disgraced himself in the 
eyes of his subjects, might return to • sense 
o> his dishonour ; that he might perceive the 
snare laid for him by his Ministers, Jtnd fed' 
a spark of shame kindling in his breast. The 
part he must then be obliged to act would 
overwhelm him with confusion. To hi» par- 
liament be must say, / called ym to^hgt «9 
receive your advices ond have never amd ymir 

• The KiDg*i acceptuiee of the Snaniih smfaaasdM'* 
dechmtion is drawn up in terHupoai fyench, and ilgDcid 
hw the Eiirl of Roehlbrd. Thk dibknMitic Lord te« tiptut 
htt idf. iii theMudy and practice or efifucMer, ; nd ir ann* 
poMd to be a profonnd piaster of the eevenoaiei* 1 «M . 
not insulthiiu by any reference to gninii>ar or cooHnoQ 
sense : if he were eren aequamtd with the totnuum 
fbrms of hi* office. I j*oiild think htm as weB qodifted fbr 
it ai any num in hb MueatyH. senriee.— The leadet is r^ 
ited to observe Lord Soelilbid'a mediod of aothend' 
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eating a pnbtic inscromeai.'-'* En foi de mioi, mai i 
**s«ne,un des prineipanx Seenrtaires- d^Etat a.M.B. 
** at signe la pretente de ma signature ordinaire, et icdie 
■* fiiit opposer le cachet de rw Armcs.*' In three linec 
Uiere are no less than seven fiilse concords. Bat the nma 
dnr* not even know the style of his office. IT he had 
known it, he would have said, **l^ou«, souiiigiie f —*— 
r d»Btaidc S. M. B.«MiMsJgne," &c^ 



npinhn. '^To Hie merchant, / hav€ ituinned 
your commerce : J have dragged yotir seamen »ui 
cfy9ur 9fup8 ; 1 have haded you -with a grievous 
toeight of inturonce».^-To ihe lafidholder, / 
ioi4y(ntvttriifaaioo^prahabie, when I toaa de^ 
temined to submit to any terms of accommoda' 
ti^ti ; 1 extorted new taxes from you before it wai 
possible they could be wojited, and am now unO' 
bieto aoeouttt fir the appiicatian of Mem.— To 
the piibitc creditor, J have deUverefJ up your 
fortune a prey to foreigners, and to the vilest of 
your feUow-subfects.'^Vevhtcps thi» repenting 
Briace might, conclude with one general ac- 
knowledgment to them all : / have involved 
etiery^mnh of my subjects in anjciety and die- 
tre§s f tmd have nothing to offer yout in return, 
i^' the certainty of national dishonour, an armed 
tiyteki and peace without security. 
• II: .these accounts were settled, there would 
still ramain an apology to be made to his navy 
and tcr his army. To the first he would say,— ^ 
Ttm were once the terror qf the world. But go 
back to yotgr harbours. A man dishonoured, as 
J^aaSf his no use for your service. It is not pro- 
fara^le that he would appear again before his 
severs, even in the pacific ceremony of a 
rIvieW * But, wherever he appeared, the 
hUlQQiilating confession would be extorted 
front h»m : / kave received a blow^ and had not 
spirit td rtseta it, I demanded satiffaction^ and 
hqve accepted a deciamtionyin which the right to 
strike me again is asserted and coTi/irmed. His 
countenance, ^t least, would speak this lan- 

t9>A misiake : he sMent before tben> erenr dayi witba 
iili»]MiiC*Mow«|K)nbn.&i:e. J^ohfnuisr! 
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ffiuget «iid even hit giiaida woald bluAf^r 
nim. 

But to return to our argument. The Minis- 
try» it seems, are labouring to draw a line of 
distinction between the honour of the crown 
and the rights of the people. This new idea has 
yet only been started in discourse; lor. in 
efliecti both objects have been equaUv sa^i^ 
ficed. I neither understand the diafcrnctUHi* 
nor what usie the ministry propose to make fi 
it The King's honour is that of bis people. 
TAe/ r real honour and real interest are tbe same. 
I am not contending for a vain puoeiilio. > A 
clear unblemished character eomprehendanot 
.only tbe integrity that will not otfer* but the 
spirit that will not submit to, an injury; 
and whether it belongs to an individual, pf u> 
a community, it is the foundation of peaci^ of 
independence, and of safety. Private credit 
is wealth ; public honour is security The 
feather that «doms the royal bird, supports 
his flight. Strip him of his pkiroage, and you 
fix him to the earth. JUNIU& 



LETTER XUU. 

To the PrhOer of the Public Mverther, 

February 6^ 1771^ 
SIR, 
J itoFB your correspondent Juniua ia better 
employed than in answering or rea(Hii|^ the 
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dirikidMM0fftii««p«|ier. Thift i» a Udk, ^m 
which, if he were inclined to submit to it, his 
friends ought to reiteye him. Upon this prin- 
•if>le» 1 shall undertiik^o answer Awti' Junius, 
morer I believe, to biMbnvietton, tl^n to his 
•atisftction. Not diring to attack the main 
bod^> of Junios'a last letter, be triumphs in 
ka9ffig, <^s be thinks, surprised an outpost, 
and -etit oft' a detached argument, a mere 
•traggting proposition. But even in this petty 
varfkfe be shall iind himself defeated. 

imam dues not speak of the Spanish na» 
Cionas Ihenaiwai enemies of England; be ^>« 
plljes'thatdescription, with the strictest truth 
aild jMrtiee, to tbe Spanish court. From the 
moment, when a Pnnce of the bouse of Boiow 
bon^asdeaded the throne, their whole system 
of gofdnmeftt vn» inverted, and became bos- 
^le to tbitf country. Unity of possession in. 
trodueed a unity of politics; and Liewis the 
FMfieeQth had rea8o»,^when be said to his 
gfartdson, *• 7%« Pyt^enees are removed**'^ 
Tbe-history of the present century is one con- 
tinued confirmation of the prophecy. 

The assertion, •* Thta violence and oppret- 
*< «M» ai home, can mUy be supported by tfeach- 
** ery and eubmisaion abroad^" is applied to a 
free people, whose rights are invaded, not to 
tbe government of a country^ where despotic 
or absolute power is confessedly vested in tbe 
Prince) and, with this application, the asser- 
tion is true. An absolute monarch having no 
points to carry at home, will naturally main- 
tain the honour of his crown, in all hia trans- 
aetfons with foreign powers. But, if we could 
suppose the sovereign of a free nation pos- 
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■essed with a design to make feimsetr AbBo« 
late, he would be inconsistent with himself* 
if he suffered his projects to be interrupted or 
embarrassed by a forei« war, unless that war 
tended, as in some caJR it mi^ht, to promote 
his principal design. Ofihe three lexceptlowl 
to this general rule of conduct, (quoted by 
Anti-Junius,) thit of Oliver Cromwell Is the 
only one in point. Harry the Eighth, l^ the 
iobmissionof his Parliament, was aft absolute 
a Prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. Que«A 
BHzabeth^s government was notoppresai^-to 
the people, and as to her foreign wars, it^0u)|;9it 
to be considered that they were unavoidaMel 
The national honour was not in questions, ^be 
was contpelled to fight in defence of her *W«i 
person, and of her title to the crown. ' In This 
common cause of selfish policy, Oliver 'Crofrt* 
well should have cultivated the friendship of 
foreign powers, or, at least, have avoided dis- 
putes with them, the better to establish^his 
tyranny at home. Had he been only a. iMul 
man he would have sacrificed the lionontfr of 
the nation to the success of his domestic pt^ 
Key. But, with all his crimes, he had' the 
ipirit of an Englishman. Thexonduct of audi 
a man must always be an exception to v^al^ar 
rulei. He had abiliticfs sufficienf to i^eeoiuiile 
contradictions, and to make a great nat^, tt 
the same moment, unhappy and formidable. 
If it were not for the respect I bear the Minis^ 
ter, I could name a man, who, without one 
grain of understanding, can do half as mneh 
as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there he a aecr^ syttem iftth* 
elMet, and what may be the object of it,.kl« 



<|aetibns wbich c«n only be determined by ap« 
pearances, and on which every man muHt de* 
cidefor hiipaelf. 

Tbe whole plan of Junius's letter provea 
that he himself makes no distinctioQ between 
tbe real honour of the crown and the real in- 
terests of the people. In the climax to whicli 
Vour correspondent objecu, Junius adopts the 
language of the court, and, by that conformi- 
ty, gives strength to bis argument. He says 
that ** the King hat not only tacrificetl the inte* 
*^rut qf the people^ hut (what was likely to touch 
hkn more nearly) /da perootuU reputation^ and 
'* the <HgMty of hia crormV 

The queries put by AniiJunius can only be 
answered by tlie Ministry. Abandoned as 
they are, 1 fancy they will not confess, that 
they have, for so many years, maintained pos- 
session of another man's property. After ad- 
mitting the assertion of the Ministry, viz. 
7%at the Spawarda fiadno ri^htfui claim, and 
after justifying them for saying so, it is hia bu- 
•inessy not ntftie, to give us some good reason 
for^theiriH^rsff^ the pretenaiona of Spain to he* 
a anhfect oj negociution. He admits the fact ; 
let him reconcile them if he can. 

Tlie Ust pttragraph brings us back to the 
original question, whether the Spanish declara* 
tion ^ntains such a satisfaction as the King of 
Great Britain ought to have accepted ? Tiiis 
was the field up(^ which he ought to have 
encountered Junffii openly and fairly. — But 
here he llkves tbe argument, as no longer de- 
fensible. I shall, therefore, conclude with one 
general admonition to my fellow subjects: 
thfttj when they bear these matters debated. 
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they sbfHikl not tufier themielves tob^ni^ 
led by general declMnfttioiw tipmi the eonve- 
nienctes of peftce* or the miteries of ^ar. Be- 
iveen peace and war abatractedly, there is imt^ 
there cannot, be a question, in the tniad fif a 
rational being. The real questions are, Mat>e 
•we €tny tecwity that the peace we have «o deariy 
pnrchtuedvnli last a tioeiventrnth? znd^ t»<it. 
Move we fr have we net, eacrijieedthefakteme^ 
portttgitif of making war with adtyantagv^ ? . 
PlilLOJUmu& 
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M^b-eaaed to the Pointer of tie FiMe AdoertM, 

April 22, If ;i. 
SIR, 

To write for profit, vKhout taxing' the pi^es*^ 
to write for fame, and to be unlutown ; to Mip^ 
port the intngueB of faction, andjto be^fedm- 
edaa a dangerous auxiliary b^ every patty la 
the kingdom, are contradictions wlilch till! 
tiunister must reconcile before I forfeit m)f 'Cre- 
dit with the public. I may quit the serVke, 
but it would be absurd toguspect me df de- 
sertion. The reputation oflnese pMperais an 
honourable pledge fbr my attachmeht to thfe 
people. To sacrifice a respected character, 
and to renounce the esteem of society^ reqtiii^ 
more than Mr. Wedderbum^t-resoloUon? «hd 
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tboagh in him it was rather a proletsion 
than a desertion of bis principles, (1 speak 
tenderly of tins gentleman; for when trea« 
chery is in question, 1 think we should make 
allowanGCS tor a Scotchnan,) yet we hav6 
seeti him m the House of Commonsorerwbelm- 
ed with confusion* and almost bereft of bis 
faeullies. But, in truth. Sir, I have M\ no 
room for an accommodation with the piety of 
St James's. My offences are not tl-be re- 
deemed by recamation or repentance. On 
one side, our warmest patriots would dis« 
claim me as a burthen to their honest ambi« 
tion. On the other, the Tilest prostitution, if 
Junius could descend to it, would lose its iia* 
tural merit and influence in the cabniet, and 
treachery be no longer a recommendation to 
the royal favour. 

Tlie persons who, till within these few years^ 
hate been most distinguished by their ceat 
for high church and prerogative, are now, it 
seems, the great asaertors of the privilegrs of 
the House of Commons. This sudden alter* 
atkm of their sentiments, or language, carries 
with it a suspicious appearance. When I 
hear the undefined privileges of the popular 
branch of the legtslature exalted by Torieft 
mad Jacetfites, at the expense of those strict 
rights which are known to the subject and 
limited fay the laws, I cannot but suspect that 
some mischievous scheme is in agitation, to 
destroy both law and privilege, by opposing 
them to each other. They who have uniibrmly 
denied, the power of the whole Legislature to 
alter the aescent of the Crown, and whose 
ancestors, m rebellion against bis HijcstyV 
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^mily, hftve defended that doctrine Mtliehft2« 
ard of their lives, now tell us, that privilege 
of Parliaroent is the only rule of right, and 
the chief security of the public freedom. I 
fear» Sir, that, while forms remain, there has 
been some material change in the substance 
of our constitution. The opinions of tliese 
men were too absurd to be so easily renounced. 
Liberal minds are open to conviction ; 4iberal 
doctrirtH are capable of improvement. There 
are proselytes from atheism, but none from 
superstition. If their present professions were 
sincere, I think they could not but be highly 
offended at seeing a question concerning par- 
Uamentary privilege, unnecessarily started at 
a season so unfavourable to the House of Com- 
mons, and by so very mean and insignificant a 
person as the minor Onslow. They knew that 
the present House of Commons, having com* 
menced hostilities with the people^ and de« 
graded the authority of the laws by their own 
example, were likely enough to be resisted 
per fas et nefa9» If they were really frienda 
to privilege, they would have thou^t the 
question of right too dangerous to be hazard* 
ed at this season, and without the formality of 
• convention, would have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not firom 
that shameful indiflerence about tfis tnterests 
of society, which too many of us profess, and 
call moderation. I confess, Sir, that I felt the 
prejudices of my education in favour of a 
House of Commons still banging about me. I 
thought that a question l^tween law and 
privilege could never be brought to a fbrniai 
^'^'sion without inconTenience to the public 
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9ervioe» or a maiiifest dfminurion of legal li- 
berty ; and that it ought therefore to be care- 
i'uUy aToided: and when I saw that the tIo- 
■lenoe «f the House of Commons hsd carried 
thenHoo far to retreat, I determined not to de- 
liver a hasty oj^inion upon a matter of so much 
delicacy and importance. 

The state of things is much altered in this 
country since it was necessary to protect our 
representatives against the direct power of 
the Crown. We have nothing to apprehend 
fromr prerogative, but erery thing from undue 
influence. Formerly, it was the mterest of 
the people that the privileges of Parliament 
should be left unlimited and undefined. At 
present it is not only their interest, but I hold 
it to be essentially necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the constitution, that the privtleses of 
Parliament should be strictly ascertained, and 
confined within the narrowest bounds the 
nature of their institution will admit . of. Upon 
theaAme principle on which I would have re* 
Sifted prerogative in the last century^ 1 now 
remat privilege. It is indifierent to me, 
whether tlie Crown, by its own immediate 
act, ioapoaesnewjand dispenses with old laws, 
or wlieiher the same arbitrary power produces 
tlw aame eifects through the medhim of the 
Ifottse^ofCommons. M> trusted our repre- 
sentatives with privileges for their own defence 
and ours. « We cannot hinder their desertion, 
but we can prevent their carrying over their 
arms to the service of tlie enemy. It will be 
said, that I begin with endeavouring to reduce 
the ai^gument concerning privilege to a mere 
question ofconvenience ; that 1 deny, at one 
M 
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-moment^'what I would alldw at another ; and 
that,to resist the power ofa prostituted House of 
Coimnons, may establish a precedent injurious 
to alU'uture parliameiits. To iMis 1 answer, 
generallyi that human affairs ai% in no instance 
governed by strict positive right. If change 
of circumstances were to have no weigfbt in 
directing our conduct and opinions, the. mu- 
tual intercourse of mankind would be nothing 
more than a contention between positive and 
equitable right. Society would be. a state of 
war, and law itself would be injustice. C^ 
this general ground, it is highly r^rasonabk, 
that the degree of our submission to prtvilrges 
which have never been de6»cd, by any posi- 
tive law, should be considered as a question of 
convenience, and proporiiojied tQ ihe. confi- 
dence we repose in Uie integrity of our repre- 
sentatives. As to the injury we may do to any 
future and more respectable House of Com- 
mons, 1 own I am not now sanguine eoough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parlia- 
mentary virtue in one year than in Another. 
Our political climate is severely altered ; and, 
•without dwelling upon the depravity of mo- 
dern times, I think no reasonable m»n will 
expect that, as human nature is constituted, 
the enormous influence of the Crown should 
cease to prevail over the virtue of individuals. 
The mischief lies too deep to be cured by any 
remedy less than some great convulsion, 
which may either carry back the constitution 
• to it's original principles, or utterly deMroy it- 
I do not doubt, that, in the first session after 
the next election, some popular measures 
may be adopted. The present IXouse of 
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Commons have injured themseWes by a too 
early and public profession of their princi- 
ples ; and if a strain of prostitution, which 
had no example, were within the reach of 
iemiilation, it might be imprudent to hazard 
Ihe experiment too soon. But, after all. Sir, 
it is very immaterial, whether a House of 
Commons 'shall pi^serve their virtue for a 
week, a month, or a year. The influence 
which makes a septennial Parliament depen- 
dent on the pleasure of the Crown, has a per- 
manent operation, and cannot fail of success. 
My premises, I know, will be denied in argu- 
mftfit, but every man's conscience tells him 
they are true. It remains, then, to be con- 
sidered, whether it be for the interest of the 
people, that privilege of Parliament* (which 
in respect to the purposes for which it has 
hitherto been acqtiiesced under, is merely no- 
minal) should be contracted within some cer- 
tain limits; or, whether the |Bubject shall be 
left at the mercy of a power, arbitrary upon 
the face of it, and notoriously under the direc- 
tion of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of 
right t on the contrary. Sir, I join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm, that, ex- 

*11ir necpsiitT of aeearine the Rooie of Commoni 
ngsiMt the King^ power, so thut no interniptioD mijrbt 
lie gnren either to the attendance of the meiuben in ftir- 
liaroent, or to the freedom of debate* waa the fiNindiition 
of Parljjunciitary priTilege ; and we nay obaenre, in all <he 
addresses of new appointed speakers to the Sovereign, 
the titroost privilege they demand, is liberty of speech, and 
fi>ee«]om from orrests. The very wor<l privilege means no 
more than iramuutty, or a saieguant to the party who 
l>ossesiet it,andcan never be construed into an active power 
of invading the rights of otben. 
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cepting the cases ** wherein the House of 
" Commons are a court of judicature (to which, 
** from the nature of their office, a. coercive 
" power must belong) and excepting such 
''contempts as immediatelv interrupt their 
'* proceedings, they have no legal authority to 
" imprison any man for any supposed isolation 
'* of privilege whatsoever." It is not pretend- 
ed that privilege, as now claimed, has ever 
been denned or confirmed by statute ; neither 
can it be said, with any colour of truth, to be 
a part of the common law of England, which 
bad grown into prescription long before we 
knew any thing of the existence of a House of 
Commons. As for the law of Parliament, it 
is only another name for the privilege in 
question ; and since the power of creating new 
privileges has been formally renounced, by 
both Houses, since there is no code in which 
we can 8tudy the law of Parliament, we have 
but one way left to make ourselves acquainted 
with it; that is, to compare the nature of the 
institution of a House of Commons 'with the 
facts upon record. To establish a claim of privi- 
lege in either House, and to distinguish original 
ri^ht from usurpation, it must appear, that it 
is indispensably necessary for the performance 
of the duty they are employed in, and also 
that it has been uniformly allowed. Prom 
the first part of this description, it follows 
clearly, that, whatever privilege does of right 
belong to the present House of Commona, aid 
equally belong to the first assembly of their 
predecessors ; was as completely vested in 
them, and might have been exercised in the 
same extent. From the second we must ifi- 
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fer, ihat |irmleg«s, which for seTeral centu- 
ries were not only never allowed, but never 
even claimed by the House of Commons, must 
be founded upon usurpation. The constitu- 
tional duties of a House of Commons arc not 
very complicated nor mysterious. They are 
to propose or assent to wholesome laws, for 
the benefit of the nation. They are to grant 
the necessary aids to the King ; petition for the 
redress of grievances ; and prosecute treason 
or high crimes against the state. If unlimited 
privilege be necessary to the performance of 
these duties, we have reason to conclude, that, . 
for many centuries after the institution of the 
House of Commons, they were never perform- 
ed. I am not bound to prove a negative ; but 
I appeal to the English history, when I affirm, 
that, with the exceptions already stated, which 
ytfl I might safely relinquish, there is no pre- 
cedent, from the year 1265, to the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, of the House of Commons 
having imprisoned any man (not a member of 
their House) for contempt or breach of privi- 
lege. In the most flagrant cases, and when 
their acknowledged privileges were most 
grossly violated, the poor Commons, as they 
then styled themselves, never took the power 
of pumshment in their own hands. They 
either sought redress by petition to the King, 
or what is more remarkable, applied for jus- 
tice to the House of Lords ; and when satis- 
faction was denied them, or delayed, their only 
remedy was to refuse proceeding upon the 
King's business. So little conception had oui* 
ancestors of the monstrous doctrines now 
maintained coacerniDg privilege^ tb«t, io the 
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reign of Elizabeth, even liberty of speech, the 
vital principle of a deliberate assembly, was re- 
strained by the Queen's authority to a simple 
aye or no/ and this restriction, though ini«> 
posed upon three successive Pat liainents,* 
was never once disputed by the House of 
Commons. 

1 know there are many precedents of ar- 
bitrary commitments for contempt; but be' 
sides that they are of too modern a date to 
wan*ant a presumption that Such a power was 
originally invested in the House of Commons, 
fact alone does not constitute right If it does^ 
general warrants were lawful. An ordinance 
of the two Houses has a. force equal to laws 
and the criminal jurisidictio nassumed by the 
Commons in 1621, in tlie case of Edward 
Lloyd, is a good precedent to warrant the 
like proceedings against any man who ahall 
unadvisedly mention the folly of a King or the 
ambition of a Princess. The truth is, Sir» that 
the greatest and most exceptionable part of 
the privileges now contended for, were intro- 
duced and asserted by a House of CnmmoBS» 
which abolished both Monarchy and Peermge, 
and whose proceedings, although they tifuted 
in one glorious act of substantial justice, CQiAd 
no way be reconciled to the tbrmn of the ooo* 
stitution. Their successors profited by the 
example, and confirmed their power by a.flM>- 
derate or popular use of it. Thus it grew, by 
deg[rees, from a notorious innovation at one 
period, to be Ucitly admitted as the privikege 
of Parliament at another. 

. ^IB the Tesn 1193, iiq^andieot. 
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- tf, however, it eould be proved, firom consi- 
derations of necessity or convenience, that an 
anlimited power of commitment ought to be 
intrusted to the House of Commons, and that> 
in /act, they have exercised it without oppo- 
sition, still, in contemplation of law, the pre- 
sumption is strongly against them. It is a 
leading maxim of liie laws of England (and, 
without it, all laws are nugatory) U\aX there is 
no right without a remedy; nor any legal pow- 
er whhout a legal course to carry it into effect. 
lietthe power now in question be tried by this 
Nile. The speaker issues his warrant of at- 
tachment. The party attached either i-esists 
force with force, or appeals to a magistrate, 
wbo declares the warrant illegal, and dischar- 
ges the prisoner. Does the law provide no legal 
means for enforcing a legal warrant } Is there 
no regular proceeding pointed out in our law- 
books, to assert and vindicate the axithority of 
BD high a court as the House of Commons ? The 
i|uetlk>n is answered directly by the fact; 
iheir unlawful commands are resisted, and they 
hsve no remedy. The imprisonment of their 
own members is revenge, indeed; but it is no as- 
sertion of the privilege they contend for.* Their 
whole proceeding stops s and there they stand, 
ashamed to retreat, and unable^ advance. Sir, 
these ignorant men should be inE|rmed, that the 
execution of the laws of Englaifl is not left in 

•Up«n tlirir own priaeipl^, tbcv iboiild baveconi- 
mittea Mr. Wilkes, who had been guiliy of a greater oC- 
feiic« than ensn ttie Lord Mayor or AMerman OlWer. 
But, after repeatedly ordering'btm to attend, they at lai(C 
a4Jounied beyond the day appointed Ibr bis attendancej 
Midj by tbti mean, pitiful erauon, gave up the point. 



tbit uncertkin, defenoelesft con^lUion. If the 
process of the courts of Westminster-hall be 
resisted, they have a direct course to enforce 
' submission. The court of King's Bench com- 
mands the sheriff to raise the^M^ comkafut: 
the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer issue 
^ writ ^ rebellion ; which must also be sup* 
ported, if necessary, by the power of the 
county. To whom will our honest represen- 
Utives direct their writ of rebellion t The 
guards, I doubt not, are willing enough to be 
employed ; but they know nothing of the 
doctrine of writs, and may think it necessary 
to wait for a letter from liord Harrington. 

It may now be objected to me, that my ar- 
guments prove too much : for that certainly 
there may be instances of contempt and insult 
to the House of Commons, which do not Mi 
within my own exceptions, yet in regard to the 
dignity of the House, ought not to pass on- 
punished. Be it so. The courts of crhnirfal 
jurisdiction are open to prosecutions, wiiich 
the Attorney-General may commence by in- 
formation or indictment, A libel tending to 
asperse or vilify the House of Comnnons, or 
any of their members, may be as severely 
punished in the Court of King's Bench, a« ;^ 
libel upon thedng. Mr. 0e Grey thought 
80^ when he drew up the . infbnpation of mf 
letter to his mjesty,.or be had no . meaning ia 
charging it to be a scandalous libel upon the 
House of Commions. In my opinion, th<y 
would consult their real dignity much better- 
by appealing to the laws when they are offend- 
ed, than by violating the first principles of 



natural jus^c^; whieb Ibrbtds us to be ji2^t^> 
when we are parties to tfae cause.* 

1 4o not mean to pursue tiiem through the 
remainder of their proceedings. In their first 
resolutioos, it is possible they might have been 
deceived by ill-considered precedents. For 
the rest, there is no colour of palliation or ex* 
cuse. They have advised the King to resume 
a power of dispensing with the laws by royal 
proclamation ;f and Kings we see are ready 
enough to follow such advice. B^ mere vio- 
lence, and without the shadow or rights they 
have expunged the record of a judicial pro- 
cecdings4 Nothing remained but to attribute 

***If itbedenuinded,incaie • lulgcct ihould beeom- 
** niitfed byeitlier Houte for a mutter manifettly oot 4^ 
"* ihcir juriadictiiin. what remedy can -we lure ? I ancwov 
** tint it cannot well be imagined that the law, which ft- 
** iroun notbing more than tbe libertjr of the ral^t, thoald 
"gire Uf a remedy ajgaintt eoramittmenti 1^- the King: 
"liaMelf, appearing to be illegal^ and yet giT«ns no 
•* naaner of redrca against a committment by our fellow 
■* nlMeeta, equally appearing to be nnwarrnned. Bat, 
••■•diltia acaiewhtch,I,am persuaded, will never bap- 
it seems needless ovemioely to examine iu**— 
- "• 110. 
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i-That theic pcaettee mi^t be erery way 

totlidr principles, the Hoose proceeded to advise the 
crown to poblisb a f*roefaimation universally acknowledge 
to heilleeal. Mr. Bforcton pubiielv protested against ic 
1wA|« it was issued ; and toed Mbnsi&ehl, tltoogfa aot 
aarapvloas to an extreqie. speaks of it with tu mor. I t » 
xeMMurkabte enough, that the very, men who M^iKd tte 
moolamariMi, and who hear ltamlg]M^d every ^y, both 
within daors and without, are not darmg enough to utter 
one word in its defence : nor have they ventured to take 
the least notke of Mr. Wilkes, for discharging the persons 
•ppreiiended under it. „ - ^. . ^ * ^ 

^fioid Chatham very properly called this die act ox s 
mobboot of a senate. 

Al 2 
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10 dieir own ^te a power of otofiping tke 
whole distribution of criminal and civil juaCioe. 
The public virtues of the Chief Magistrate 
have long since eeased to be inquestion* But, 
it is said, that he has private good qualities ; 
and I myself hafve been ready to acknowledge 
them. They are now brought to the test. If 
^e loves hia people, h» will dissolve a parHa- 
ment, which they can never confide in or re- 
lipect. If he has anyfegardibr bia own ho- 
nour, he will disdam to he any lon^ con- 
nected with such abandoned prostitution. But 
if it were conceivable, that a IQng of this 
eountry had Install sense cX personal honour, 
and all concern for the welfiu^ of his subjects, 
X' confess. Sir, I should be contented to re- 
nounee the forms of the constitution once 
more, if there were no other way to obt«n sub- 
stantial justice for the people.* JUNIUS. 

* When Mr. WDka «■• M be imaiilwd, Umv madeno 
neraple »bout the privilegM of Firlitaient; sad alcliougli 
it WM as well knowa •• anj matter of poUie raeoi^ and 
uuUii eir u pted fnanam eonU to, Tim tht wumbenafeititr 




rrown wonderftiHy oarefltl of pmilimet, wliie^tlicirvce* 
dbceMon were a» ready to faiiradew The known la«i of 



ilie land, the! rights orttie sobjeoi, the saiietit7«rchaicei% 
«ad the reverence doe to our ni^iistnitetr mntC aHgivn 
way, wtthout questkm or resistaiKe« to a priTiloge of wbieh 
no roan knows dthrr the oricia or the eatant. The 



way, wtthout questkm or resistaiKe« to a priTilage of wbieh 
BO roan knows dthrr the oritia or the eatant. The 
House of Commons judge of dbeiv own privHegea without 
npneal: they may take olTeBee at the most i n aoe e na aet««a« 
and imprison the person whooH&nds them dums their 



I imprison the person whooH&nds them dunny i 
•rbitnry will and pleasuve. The party fau ne icaaedy ; 
he eannot appeal Gcom their juaisdiction ; and if be qoes- 
*^a» the pnVilcves which he ii auppoccd to hav« violaCeB, 
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TV tke JPrmter of the IhtbUc MveriUer, 

Afay 1,1771. 
8IR« 
TBBYVho object todetadiediMurtB Of Jonkit'* 
last letter, either do not mean him fairly, or 
hare not considered the general scope and 
course of his argument* There are aegreei 
m< ail the private vices ) why not in public pro* 
alitalion \ Hie influence of the Crown naturally 
makes a septennial Parliament dependent 
Dues it follow, that every House of GoromonB 
will plunge at once into the Unoett depths of pros- 
titution ? Junius supposes that the present 
House of Commons, m going such enormous 
lengths, have been •tmpmdent to themselves, 
as well as wicked to the public; that their 
example b not within the reach of emulation ; 
and that, in the first session after the next 
election, some popular measures may probably 
be adopted. He does not expect that a disso- 
lution of parliament wiH destroy corruptiott, 
but that, at least, it will be a check and ter- 
ror to their successors, who will have seen, 
that, in flagrant cases, their constituents can 



it beennes an agfOkimiimi of his oflbnee. Sorely tbte doe* 
trine it not to he found in HoBne ClMirts. If it be edmit* 
ced witboatlimitatioa, I Bfilrm, Uiat there b neiUier kw 
nor liberty in thbkinedom. We ere the iUtcs of the Hoiue 
of Commons ; end ihroAgh them, we tte si«vei of te 
finiri^^ Minister' dnmymtuh 
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and urill interpote with effi^ct After aO, Sfov 
will you not endeavour to remove or alVeviale 
the most dangerous symptomb,becauseyoucaiif 
not eradicate tlie disease ? Will you not punisii 
treason or parricide, because the sight at* a 
gibbet does not prevent lut?hway robhewcs t. 
When the main argument of Junius is admit- 
ted tp be unaiMwerable, I think it would be- 
come the minor critic, who bunts for blemishes, 
to be a little more distrustful of his own saga* 
c'uy. The other objection is hardly worth 
an answer. When Junius observes that Kinga 
are ready enough to follow such aclvice» he doe» 
not mean to insinuate, that if the advice oC 
Parliament were good, the King would be40> 
jeady to fdlow it. 

FHILO JUNIUS. 
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JI4dre99ed to the Printer of the PubUc Jidoertuef, 

. :: \ 

May 22, 1771^ 

SIB, '• 

Vert early in the debate upon the dectsioa 
of the Middlesex election, it was well observ- 
ed, by Junius, that the House of Commons had 
not only exceeded their precedent of tbe.ez- 
pulsion, and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. 
Walpole, but that they had not even adbete^ 
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to it stricUjr as far as it went. After convict- 
ing Mr. Dyson of givinfr a false quotation from 
the journals, and having explained the pur- 
pose which that contemptible fraud was intend- 
ed to answer, he proceeds to state the vote it- 
self by which Mr. Walpole^s supposed incapa- 
city was declared, viz. *< Resolved, That Ito- 
^tertWalpole, Esq. having been this session of 
^ Parliament committed a prisoner to the Tow- 
" er, and expelled this House, for a high breach 
^oT trust in the execution of his office, and noto* 
•* rious corruption when Secratary at War, was 
" and is incapable of being elected a member to 
<* serve in this present Parliament." And then 
observes, that, from the terms of the vote, we 
have no right to annex the incapacitation to 
the expnUion only : for that, as the proposition 
stands, it must arise equally from the expul- 
sion and the commitment to the Tower. I 
believe, Sir, do man, who knows any thing of 
dialectics, or who understands English, will 
dispute the truth and fairness of this construc- 
tion. But Junius has a great authority to sup- 
port him s which, to speak with the Duke of 
Grafton, I accidentally met with this morning 
in the course of my reading. It contains an 
admonition, which cannot be repeated too often. 
Ijord Sommers, in his excellent Tract upon the 
rights of the people, after reciting the votes of 
the convention of the 38th of January 
viz. " That King James II. having c 
*' ed to subvert the constitotion of 
*' dom, by breaking the original contract be- 
**tween King and people; and by the advioe 
^of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, hav* 
^ktg Tiolaled the fundamentfl law«y and hay« 



ig ine voiea or 
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\ of this Ung- 



" ing withdrniifii bUiMelf out of this kingdom, 
** htih abdicated thegoveramenty" &c. makni 
this observation upon it, " The word (Micaf' 
** ed relates to aU the clauses aforegoiog, as wall 
*' as to his deserting the kingdoin» or else they 
*' would have been wholly in vain. And, that 
there might be no pretence for confiaing the 
a^dicatioti merely to the wUhdrawing^ Lord 
Sommers' farther observes. That JGng Jame*^ 
hg refusing to gaoem U9 tucurding to that law b}f 
vhich he held the Cxvwn, did implicitiif renounu- 
Ms title to it. 

If Junius's construction of the vote againsfe 
Mr. Walpole be now admitted, and, indeed, t 
cannot comprehed how it can honestly bedif*^ 
puted,the advocates of the House of Commons 
must either give up their precedent entirely, or 
be reduced tp the necessity of naiotaioingond 
of the grossest absurdities imaginable, viz. 
** That a commitment to the Tower is a con* 
"stituent'paitof, and contributes half at least 
'* to, the incapacitation of the person who auf- 
"fersit." 

I need not make you any excuse for endea* 
vouring to keep alive the attention of the public 
to the decision of the Middlesex election. The 
more J consider it, the more J am convinced* 
that, as */act, it is, indeed, highly injurious to 
the rights of the people ; but as a precedenSg 
it i^ne of the most dangerous that ever was 
e^■kshed against Aose who are to C9me af» 
terof. Yet I am so far a moderate roan, that 
I verily believe the majority of the House of 
Commons, when they passed this dangenras 
vote, neither understbod the iquestion, or 
knew Jthfi cooseqiienice of what t&i^ W9r« do* 
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ing* Thtir nMlives were rifhcr dsspieable 
than crimiaal, in the extreme. One effect they 
they certainly did not foresee. They are nov 
redooed to tuch a sitaation, that, if a member 
of the p«sent House ot* Commons were to con* 
duct himself ever so improperlT, and, in reali- 
ty, deserve to be sent back to bis constituents 
with a mark of disfi^race, they woftld not dairtf 
to expel him ; because they know that the peo-> 
jAtf in order to try again the great question of 
right, or to thwart an odious House of Com- 
moi», would probably overloolt his immediate 
unworthiness, and return the same person to 
Parimnnent. But,in time, the precedent will gain 
stroigth. A future House of Commons will 
have no such apprehensions, consequently wiir 
not scruple to follow a precedent which they 
did not establish. The miser himself seldom 
lives to enjoy the fruit of bis extortion ; but his 
heir succeeds to him of course, and takes pos- 
session without censure^ No man expects him 
to make restitution, andj no matter for his title, 
be lives quietly upon the estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVn. 

Tg the PrinUr of the JPubUc Mvertiter, 

May 25, 1771^ 
SIR, 
I' CONFESS my partiality t« Junius, and feet 
a ^eonaiderabie fileasurein being able to eom^ 
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mani^te'any tbinkto the public in ^appert 
of bis opinions. The doctrine laid down in 
bis last letter, concerning the powe^ of the 
Uouae of Coromons to commit for contempt^ 
is not so new as it appeared to many people; 
who, dazzkd with the name of privil^^ had 
never suffered themselves to examine the 
-question fairly. In the course of my reading 
this morning 1 met with the following passage 
in the Journals of the House of Commons, (Vol. 
i. p. 603.) Upon occasion of a jurisdiction 
unlawfully assumed by the House in the year 
1621, Mr. Attorney-General Nove gave his 
opinion as follows : *' No doubt but in some 
*' caiies, this House may give judgment ; in 
** matters of return, and concerning members 
•** of our House, or falling out in our view in 
" Parliament ; but, for foreign matters, know- 
'*eth not how we can judge it ; knowetb not 
" that we have been used to give judgment in 
" any case, but those before mentioned." 

SirEdwai'd Coke, upon the same subject, 
says, (page 604) " No question but this is a 
" House of record, and that it hath power of 
'* Judicature in some cases; have power to 
'* judge of returns and members of our House. 
*< One, no member, offending out of the Par- 
" liament, lohen he came hiikert and jwUfiedit^ 
" was censured for it." 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of 
these great sages of the law with Junius's 
doctrine, you will find they tally exactly. He 
allows the power of the House to commit 
their own members, which, however, they 
may grossly abutflp ;■ he allows their power in 
cases where they are acting as a court of judi- 
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catare,viz. elections, returns, &c. and he allows- 
it in such contempts as immediately interrupt 
their proceedings ; or, as Mr. Nove expresses 
iX, falling out in thdr view in Parliament. 

They who would carry the privileges of Par- 
liament farther than Junius, either do not mean 
well to the public, or know not what they are 
doing. The government of England is a go- 
veriiment of Taw. We betray ourselves, we 
contradict the spirit of our laws, and we shake 
the whole system of English jurisprudence, 
whenever we intrust a discretionary power 
over the life, liberty, or fortune of the subject* 
to any man, or set of men, whatsoever, upon 
a presumption that it will not be abused. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVUI. 

To the Printer of the Public Mvertiter. 

May 28, 1771. 
SIR, 
Any man who takes the trouble of perusinfi: 
the journals of the House of Commons, will 
soon be convinced, that very little, if any re- 
^rd at aitt ought to be paid to the resolu* 
tions of one branch of the legislature, deela« 
ratory of the law of the land, or even of what 
tibey call the law of Parliament. It will appear 
that these resolutions have no one of the pro* 
pertlea by which, in this country pirticularlfi 
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hw IS distinguishsd from mere will and plea- 
sure; but that, on the contrary, they bear 
every mark of a power arbitrarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied; that they are usually 
made in times of contest, and to serve some 
unworthy purpose of passion or party ; that 
the law is seldtim declared until after the fiict 
by which it is supposed to be violated ; that 
legislation and jurisdiction are united in the 
same persons, and exercised at the same mo- 
ment ; and that a court from which there is 
no appeal, assumes an original jurisdiction in 
a criminal case. In short. Sir, to collect a' 
thousand absurdities into one massj *< we hare 
" a law which cannot be known, because it is 
•« ex poH facto : the party is both legislator 
" and judge, and the jurisdiction is without 
" appeal." Well might the judges say, «• Thd 
♦* itm of Parliament iB abovrus,'* 

You will not wonder. Sir, that with these 
qualifications, the declaratory resolutions of 
the House of Commons should appear to be 
in perpetual contradiction, not only to com- 
mon «ense, and to the laws we are acquainted' 
with, (and which alone we can obey) but even 
to one another. I was led to trouble you 
with these observations by a passage, which 
to apeak in lutestring, I met -with thit moming^ 
in the course of my reading, and upon which t 
mean to put a question to the advocates Ibp 
privilege. On the 8th of March, 1704, (wi^/e 
Journals, vol xiv. p. 566) the House thouglit 
proper to come to the following resolutkmv: 
•• That no Comonner of England, committed. 
" by the House of Commons, for breach oV 
*' privilege, or contempt of that Hou9e» ougli( 
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•* to be, by an writ of Habeas Corpu»t made to' 
" appear in any other place, or before any 
** oUier judicature, during thai aession of Par- 
«• liament wherein such a person wfa^ so com- 
" milted." 

2. ** That the Sergeant at Arnis» attending 
** this House, do make no return of, or yield 
" any obedience to, the said writs of Habeas 
'* Carpus,' and for such his refusal, that he hat'e 
«' the protection of the House of Commons.*'* 

Welbore Ellis, what say you ? Is this the law 
of Parliament, or is it not >. I am plain man^ 
StP, and cannot follow you througpli the phle^* 
matic forms of an oration. Speak out, Gril- 
drig» say yes or no. If you say yes, I shall 
then inquire by what authority Mr. De Grey, 
the honest Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of 
the Exchequer dared to grant a writ of Habeas 
Corpus for bringing the bodies of the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them ; and why 
the Lieutenant of the Tower made any return 
to a writ, which the House of Commons had 
ia a similar instance declared to be unlawful. 
If you say no, take care you do not at once 
give up the cause in support of which you have 
8o kmg and so laboriously tortured your un- 

. •!€ there be, in Kslity. any inch law in England as 
Uie Lap of ParUamentyii\axh. (under the exee> tiun statp 
ed in iny tetfer on prhrilege) 1 coijfen after long dt^libc- 
ration* I very mudi doubt, it certainly u not constituted 

SF, nor can it be collected from, the »«^.«ui«»» of either 
ou»e,whetheirmi«ir(f or*c*rriirBry. I desiretht rrtidervrill 
eeropare the above re«ohition» of the year 1704. with ihetol- 
lowineofthe 3d of April. 16SS? " Htuotced, That the wnt 
»* of ffabeai Corpus o«nnot he deiued. but ou^ht to be grants 
•*ed, to every man that is committed o; dttaiiicd in piison, 
oovotherwhe rettrained by the command of the Kinjf, 
•* 4iP Fri»y <wnc«l.«- any 9ther^h» pmyips thcitin©-' 
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derstandiDg. Take csie you do not confcM 
that there is no test by which we can distin- 
guish, no evidence by which we can deter- 
mine, what is, and what is not, the law of Par- 
Uament. The resolutions I have quoted, stand 
upon your journals, uncontroverted and uore- 
pealed : they contain a declaration of tiie law 
of Parnamentf^^by a court competent to the 

Question, and whose decision, as you and Lord 
lansfield say, must be Uw, because there ia 
no appeal from it: and they were made, not 
hastily, but after long deliberation upon a con- 
Btitutional question. What farther sanction 
or solemnity will you annex to any resolution 
of tl)e present House of Commons, beyond 
what appears upon the face of those two ie« 
solutions, the legality of which you now deny * 
If you say that Parluiments are not infallible, 
and that Queen Anne, in consequence of the 
violent proceedings of that House of Commons, 
was obliged to prorogue and dissolve them, 
I shall agree with you very heartily, and think 
that the precedent ought to be followed im- 
mediately. But you, Mr. EUis, who hold this 
language, are inconnstent with your own 
principles. You have hitherto maintained, 
that the House of Commons are the sole judges 
of their own privileges, and that their decla- 
ration does ipso facta constitute the law of 
Parliament ; yet now you confess that Pariia- 
ments are fUHble, and .that their resolutions 
may be illegal : consequently, that their reso- 
lutions do no< eonstitute the law of ParliatQent. 
When the King was urged to dissolve the pre- 
sent Parliament, you advised him to tell bis 
*ubjeots« that hewat earefulnot to wiume mty 
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ofthue powers which the eemUtmion had placed 
t» ether hande, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it teemSy 
was justified in exiting her prerogative to 
stop a House of Commons, whose proceedin|pi, 
compared with those of the assembly of which 
you are a most worthy member^ were the per- 
fection of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man 
inTolve himself who labours to maintain folse* 
hood by argument I How much better would 
it become the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons, to speak plainly to the people, and tell 
us, at once, that their loUlmuet be obeyed; not 
hecauee it ie lawful and reasonable, but because 
it. is their will,' / Their constituents would 
have a better opinion of their candour, and, I 
promise you, not a worse opinion of their in- 
tegrity. 

PHa.0 JUNIUS. 



LETTER XUX. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton* 

June 22, 177K 
Mt Lord, 

Tb a profound respect I bear to the gracious 
Prince who governs this countiy, with no less 
honour to himself than satisfaction to his sub- 
jeets, and who restores you to your rank un- 
der his standard, will save you from a muitt- 
Ui4&of repcoaches. The attention I should' 
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have paid to yonr failings is in^eolontkrily at- 
tached to the hand that rewardi) them ; and 
though I am not so partial to the Royal judg- 
.ment as to affirm, that the favour of a king 
can remove mountains of intamy, it serves to 
lessen, at least, (for undoubtedly it divides) 
the burden. While I remember how much is 
due to his sacred character, I cannot, with any 
decent appearance of propriety, call you tfae 
meanest and basest fellow in the kingdom. 
I protest, my Lord, I do not think you so. 
You will hwe a dangerous rival in that kind 
of fame, to which you have hitherto so hap- 
pily directed your ambition, as long as there is 
one man living wlio thinks you worthy of his 
confidence, and fit to be trusted with any share 
in his government. I confess you have great 
intrinsic merit ; but take care you do not value 
it.too highly. (Consider how much of it would 
have been lost to the world, if the King had 
not graciously affixed his stamp, and given it 
currency among his subjects. If it be true 
that a virtuous man struggling with adversity 
be a scene worthy of the gods, the glorious 
contendon between you and the best of Princes 
deserves a circle equally attentive and res- 
pectable : 1 think I already see other gods rts« 
ing from the earth to behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occa- 
sion. The King is determined that our Rblli- 
ties shall not be lost to society. The perpe- 
tration and description of new crimes will find 
employment for us both. My Lord» if the 
persona who have been loudest in their pro- 
fessions of patriotism, had done their duty to 
the pubtic with the same zeai and perseverance 
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that I did, I will not assert Uiat govemroent 
would have recovered iis dignity, but at teast 
our gracious Sovereign must have spared his 
subjects this last insult :* which, if there be 
any feeling left among us, tiiey will resent 
niore than ever the real injuries they received 
Jrom every nneasure of your Grace's adminis- 
tration. In vam would be have looked round 
bim tor another character so consummate as 
yours. Lord Mansfield shrinks from bis prin- 
ciples ; bis ideas of government, perhaps, go 
farther than your own, but his heart disgraces 
the tlieory of his understanding. Charles Fox 
is yet in. blossom ; and as for Mr* Wedder- 
burne, there is something about him which 
even treachery cannot trust. For the present, 
therefore, the beat of Princes must have con- 
tented himself with Lord Sandwich. You 
would long since have received your final dis- 
mission and reward, and 1, my JLord, who do 
not esteem you the more lor the high oiHce 
you possess, would willingly have followed 
. you to your retirement Tliere is surely some 
thing singularly benevolent in the character of 
our Sovereign. From the moment he ascend- 
ed the throne, there is no crime of which hu- 
man nature is capable (and I call upon the 
liecorder to witness it) that has not appeared 
veiual in his sight With any other Prince, the 
shameful desertion of him in the midst of that 
distress which you alone had created, in the 
very crisis of danger, when he fancied he saw 
Uie throne surrounded by men of virtue and 
abilities, would have outweighed the memory 

• The Duke wsi lately appoiated lAfd Prity SesL 
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of yoar former serriees. Bot his Majetty 19 
full of justice, and understands the doctrine of 
compensations. He remembers with grati- 
tude, how soon you had accommodated your 
morals to the necessity of bis service ; how 
cheerfully you had abandoned tlie engage- 
ments of private friendshipi and renounm 
the most solemn professions to the public. 
The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lost 
upon him. Even tlie cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done no disservice in 
his esteem. The instance was pMnful, but 
the prmciple might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate while 
you flattered the man. The expulsion • of Mr. 
Wilkes predetermined in the cabinet ; the 
power of depriving the subject of hia birth- 
ri^lit attributed to a resolution of one branch 
of the legislature ; the constitution impudently 
invaded by the House of Commons { the right 
of defending it treacherously renounced hf 
the House of Lords 1 these are the strokes, 
my Lord, which, in the present reign, recom- 
mend to office and constitute a Minister. They 
would have determined your Soverei£[n's judg- 
ment, if they had made no impression upon 
his heart We need not look for Any other 
species of merit to account for his taking the 
earliest opportunity to recall ]^ou to his eeon- 
cils. But you have other merit in abundance. 
Mr. Uine, the Buke of Portland, and Mr. 
Yorke: Breach of trust, robbery, and murder. 
You would think it a compliment to your gat- 
Pantry, if I added rape to the caulogue ; b«t 
the style of your amours secures you from 
resistanise. Iloiow how well these several 
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ttharg^ have becli defended. In the fintin- 
stkuice tlie breach of trust is supposed t«k Iniye 
been its own reward. Mr. Braastiaw affirms, ^ 
upon his hoaoilr, (and so tiay ihegiftof tmiU 
tng neifer depsart from htm !} ihftt you reserved 
no part of Mr. Uine's purcbaae-roonejf for 
your own use ; but that every shillkig of it was 
•erupulously paid to Gorernor Burgoyne. 
Makehsate, my liord i another patent^ applied 
in time, may keep the Oafn* m the farnUy. If 
flot^ Btmham-Wood« I fear, must come to the 
JMbcorofii. 

TbeDuke of Portland was in life your, ear- 
liest IHend. In defence of his property, he 
had nothing to plead but equity against 
Bir James Lowther and prescription against the 
•Crown. You fait for yourfrioid: &ui the law 
matt take Ua €ow9e. Posterity will scarce be- 
.lieve that liOrd Bute'ft son4D-kw had barely 
interest enough at the treasury tb get his 
^ant cwnpieted before the general e]ec(iQn.f 

■Enough has been said ci that detestable 
transaction, which ended in the death of Mr. 
Yidrke. I oannot speak of it without horror 
and compassion. To excuse yourself, you 
publicly impeach your accomplice ; and to his 
mind, perhaps, the accusation may be flattery. 
But in murder you are both principals. It 
waiTonde a qhestiim of emulation ; and, if the " 
event bad not* disappointed the immediate 

*AfDpCTb TiHft of Colonel Burgoyne, about thiitime 
adrertiied for nle. 

tltwinapficar,byft sabseqoent letter, that the Duke's 
preeipitacion proved ratal to the f^rant. It look* like (lie 
.burry and confiukm of ayoangr highwayman, who tak«« « 
a ftwfiUUiDM, but leavev the pone and watcb behind him. 
^dyev thelHike wat an old offiender. 
N 



schemes'iof the closet^ it might stiU lutTelieeo a 
hopeful Mtbject of jest and rmerripent between 
you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to 
my future correspondence. The remainder 
of the. summer shall be .dedicated to your 
amusement* I mean now and then to reliefe 
the severity of your morning studies, and to 
prepare you for the business of the day. 
Without pretending to more than Mr. Brad- 
Shaw's sincerity, you may rely upon .my at- 
tachment as long as yoii are in office. 

Will 3pour Graceforgive me, if I venture to 
express some anxiety for a man whom I Inow 
you do not love? My Lord Weymouth has 
cowardice to plead, and a desertion of a later 
date than your own. You know .the pmy- 
aeal was intended for him s and if you. con- 
sider the dignity of the post he deavtedi 
you will hardly think it decent to quarter 
h'un on Mr. Bigby. Yet he must have bread 
my Lord ? or, rather, he must iiave wine- 
If you deny him the cup, there will ha no 
keeping him within the ^e of. the Mi« 
nistry. JUNIUS. 



To hit Grace the Jhike of Chraftm. 

^ LETTER L. 

July 9, 1771. 
My Loxd, . 

Tbb influence of your Grace's fortune still | 
seems to preside over the treasury. The gs* 



BiQi of Blr. Bridshftw inspires Mr. Bobimon.* 
flow remafflcabie it if, (and^ speak of it not 
as a matter of reproach, but as somettiing^. 
peculiar to yoiir character) that you have 
never yet formed a friendship, which has not 
been fatal to the object of it ; nor adopted a 
cause, to which, one way or ottier, you have 
not done mischief! Your attachment is in- 
fiuny wliile it lasts ; and,. which ever way it 
turns, leayes ruin and disg^race behind it. The 
deluded fpri who yields to such a profligate, 
even while be b constant, forfeits her repu- 
tation as well as her innocence, and finds her- 
«etf absndoned at last to misery utd . shame. 
Thus it happened with the best of Princes. 
Foor Dingley, too ! I protest 1 hardly know 
.which of them we ought most to lament ; the 
.unhappy man who sinks under the sense 
of kis dishonour, or him who survives it. 
Characters so finished, are placed bevond the 
seach of panegyric. Death has fixed his seal 
upon Dingley; and you, my Lord, have set 
your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the 
Emg-wsk so unkindly received, that I believe 
I shall never presume to trouble his Majesty 
.in that way again. But my zeal for his service 
is superior to neglect; and like Mr. V^ilkes's 

Stnotism, thrives by persecution. Yet bis 
ajesty is much addicted to useful reading ; 
and, if I am not ill informed, has honoured 
the Public MvertSaer with particular attention. 

*By sn iBtneeptcd letter fiMmi tbe.Seeretarj of the 
Tkeetory, it sp|ie«red, that theJHtndi o/govertiment were 
u be very ocUve in rapponing the minuterial nominstipB 
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1 have endeavoured, therefore,^and nol without 
ifuc<:e88, (as perbapsi yon may remember,) td 
furnish it with such tnterestinff and editing 
intelligence, as probably would not reach bim 
through any other cbaonel. The aer? ices you 
have done the nation, your integrity in oflleo 
and the signal fidelity to your approved eood 
masteryhave been faithfully recorded. Nor nilve 
his own virtues been entirely neglected. These 
letters, my Lord, are readin other countries and 
in other lan^^iages ; and I think I may affirm^ 
without vaniiy,that the gracious character of the 
best of Princes is» by this time not only perfectly 
known to his subjects, but tolerably weU tinder- 
stood by the rest of Europe. In this respect nioMi 
I have the admnUge ot Mr. Whitehead. Hik 
]>lan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to manv. 
tacture his verses for the sole use of the hero 
who is supposed to be the subject of tikehi, 
and that his meaning may not be exported in 
foreign bottoms, sJets all translation at de* 
fiance. 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a seat ia 
the cabinet was announced to the public by 
the ominous return of Lord Bute to this coun- 
try. When that noxious planet approaches 
England, lie never fiiila to bring plague and 
pestilence Along with him. The King already 
leels the malignant effect of your influence 
over his councils. Your former administratioh 
made Mr. Wilkes an alderman of London, and 
representative of Middlesex. Your next ap- 
pearance in office is marked with his elec- 
tion to the iBbrievalty. In whatever meaidre 
you are concerned, you are not only dis- 
appointed of success, out Always contrive to 
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make the |OTernment of the bettof Prince* 
cotttemptUoIe in his own eyes, and rkUculoue 
to the whole wodd. Making all - due albw- 
^nce for the efleot of the miniiter'jB declared 
intepposition^ Mr. Rohinaon'a activity, and Mr. 
Homers new zeal in support of adoiiniatratioD, 
we still want the genua of the Duke of Graf- 
Ion to acctnint for committing the whole in* 
iereat of goyernroent in the city to the con- 
duct of Mr. Barley I will not bear hard 
upon your faithful friend and emissary, Mr. 
Touchet ; for I know the difficuUiea of bia 
situation, and that a few lottery tickets are of 
use to bis economy. There is a proverb con* 
concerning persons in the predicament of this 
gentleman, which, however, cannot be strictly 
•applied to him, Thetf cmamence dupe* andfinisk 
Jniavet, Now, Mr. Touchet*s character is uni- 
form. I am convinced that his sentiments never 
depended upon his circumstances ; and that, in 
4be most prosperous state of his fortune, be was 
Always the very man he is at present. But was 
there no other person of rank and conseauence 
in the city, wh6m goverment could confide in. 
but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine that 
fhe whole bpdy of dissenters, that the whole 
Whig interest of London, would attend at the 
levee, and submit to the directions of a notorious 
Jacobite ? Was there no Wliig magistrate in 
.ihe city, to whom the servants of George the 
l*hird could entrust the management of a 
business so very interesting to their master 
^8 the election of sheriffs ? Is there no room 
at 8t. James's but for Scotchmen and Jaco* 
bites ? My Lord, I do not mean to question 
the sincerity of Mr. Harley's attachment to 
hit Majesty's government. Since the oo'^ 
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mencementof the present reig^* I hjive weft 
still mater conlndictiong reconciled. The 
principles of these worthy Jacobites are no/t 
BO absurd as the^ have been repreaented. 
Their ideas of divine right are not ao much 
annexed to the person or fanuly, as to the poli- 
tical character of the Sovereign. Had there 
never been an honest man among the Stuaris; 
his Majesty's present firiends woiild have been 
Whigs upon principle. But the oonversioa 
of the best of Princes has removed their scru- 
ples. They have forgiven him the sins of hii 
Hanoverian ancestors, and acknowledged the 
hand of Providence in the descent of the Crown 
upon the head of a true Stuart In you, my 
Lord, they also behold, with a kind of pre- 
dilection which borders upon loyalty, the na^ 
tural representative of that tUustribus hnXif. 
The mode of your descent from Charles -this 
Second is only a bar to your pretensions to 
the Crown, and no way interrupts the regular 
rity of your succession to all the virtues (^tbc 
Stuaru. 

The unfortunate success of the Reverend 
Mr. Home's endeavours in support of the 
ministerial nomination of sheriffs, will, Ifear, 
obstruct his preferment. Permit me to recom- 
mend him to your Grace's protection. You 
will 6nd him copiously gifted with' those <|uali- 
ties of heart which usually direct you in the 
choice of your friendships. He, too, was Mr. 
Wilkes's mend, and a^ incapable as you are 
of the liberal resentment of a gentleman. No, 
roy Lord ; it was the solitary, vindictive ma- 
lice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities 
of his friend, until he thought they quickened 
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into public life, and feastini^ with a rimcoroua 
rapture upon the sordid catalogue of his dis- 
tresses. Now let him go back to his cloister. 
The church is a proper, retreat for him. In 
bis principles be is already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has movisdme from 
my natural moderation. Let me return to 
yottt. Qraice. You are the pillow upon . which 
lam determined to rest all my resentments. 
What idea can the best of Sovereigns form to 
himself of his own government ? In what re- 
pnte can he conceive that be stands with the 
people* when he sees beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that whatever be the cfHce, the suspi- 
cion of his favour is fatal to the candidate ; 
and that, when the party he wishes well to has 
tiie fairest prospect of success, if lua royal in- 
otination should unfortunately be discovered, it 
drops like an acid, and turns the election? 

This event, among others, may, perhaps, 
eontribute to open bis. Majesty's eyes to his 
real honour and interest: In spite of all your 
Grace's ingenuity, he may, at last, perceive 
the inconvenience of selecting, with such a cu- 
rious felicity, every villain in the nation to 
•fill the various departments of his govern- 
ment. Yet I should be sorry to confine him 
in the choice either of bia . footmen or his 
Iriends. i 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER U. 

From the Reverend J^'Sr. Home to JufUus, .- 

July 13, 1771, 
SIR, 
f ARCS, Comedy, and Tragedy^WiUeee^ FoQte^ 
«nd Juntuff^-united at the same time agamaione 
a^(k>r parson, are fearful odds. The two for* 
mer are only labouring in their Tocatiop, and 
may equally plead, in excuse, that their aim m 
a Itvelihood. I admit the plea for the aecmidi 
his is an honest calling, and my clotbea were 
lawAil p^nie % but I cannot so readily approve 
Mr. Wilkes, or commend him tat makingpiu 
triotisra a trade, and a iradalent trade. Bift 
what shall i sav to Junius \ the grave, the 
solemn, the dioactic! Ridioule, indeed, has 
been ridiculously called the test of truA : but| 
surely, to confess that you lose your nalunil 
moderation when mention is made of the man, 
does not promise much truth or justice whea 
you speak of him yourself. 

tTou charge me with *< a new zeal in suppoit 
" of administration,'' and with " endeavours jp 
*< support of the ministeria Inomination of a&fsr 
nifs. ' The reputation which your talents have 
deservedly gained to the si^ature of Junius 
draws from me a reply which I disdained to 
give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes^ 
You make frequent, use of the word gefUleman \ 
I only call myself a fiMm, and desire no qther 
distinction. If you are either, you are boun({ 



te Buike good yoar cbtrges, or to confeit tb&t 
you have done me a hasty injusUce upon no 
authority. 

I put the matter fairly to bsoe. I fay that, so 
fiir from any ** new zeal in su]^iort of adminis- 
tratioD," I am possessed with the utmost ab- 
horrence of their measures ; and that I have 
ever shown myself> and am still ready* in any 
rational manner, to lay down all I have— my 
fife, in opposition to those measures. I say 
that] have not, and never have had any com- 
munication or connexion of any kind, directly 
or indirectly, with any courtier, or ministerial 
man, or any of their adherents; that I never 
have received, or solicited, or expected, or de- 
fiired,or do now hope for any reward of any sort, 
from any party or set of liien in Administration^ 
or opposition. Tsay that I never used any ** en- 
deavours in support of the ministerialnommation 
of shiriffs;** that I did not solicit any one live- 
ryman for his vote for any one of the candidates; 
nor employ any other person to solicit : and that 
I did not write one single line or word in flavotir 
of Messrs. Ptumbe and Kirkman, whom I 
understand to have been supported by the 
Ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here ad- 
vance, or to lose your credit ibr veracity. 
Tou must produce nets ; surmise and general 
abuse, in however elegant langua^, ought 
not to pass for proofs. You have every ad- 
vantage,andl have every disadvantage: you are 
unknown, I give my name. All parties, both 
in and out of administra^on, have their rea- 
sons (whieh I shall relate hereafter) for unit>i 
Uigin^eirwiiliesmiinstme: aodtbepopu^: 
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Ur prejudice ii as stroi^^ly in your favour as 
it U violent against the Farion. 

Singular as my present situation ts» it is 
neither painfbl^nor was it unforeseen. He is 
not fit for pobfic business^ who does not, even 
a| bis entrance* prepare his mind for such an 
event. Health, foitune, tran<}uillity, andpri* 
vate connexions, I have sacniiced upon the 
nltar oft* the puldio ; and the only return I re- 
ceived, because I will not concur to dupe and 
mislead a senseless muVdtnde, is barely, that 
they have not yet torn me in pieces. That 
UuA has been the onlv return is my pride^ and 
a source of more real satis&ctionthaa honours 
or prosperity. I can practise before 1 am 
qld, the lessons I learned in hiy youth ; nor 
shall I forget the words of my ancient Monitor: 

** Tb the liutker-ttofie 
^ Hiatnilwi tbeatfch; the rest U»t there ureve pat, . 
** Ave nothhia tin tlyat eoDiefl to hind ami that ; 
** Then stand* it a trinipiihal maik I Than meo 
I ** Ohierve the itreneth, the height, the why and vrhca 
'^ It wat erected ; and iiu, waUtMiff under* 
. *' Mec( aame n^w matter to look up. ami wonder V> ' 

I am sir, your bumble Servant. J 
JOHN BORNE. 



LETTER UL 

TuiheMefuerendMr.Hmme. 

July 24i 1771. 
SIR, 
I ciLNNOT descend to vn altercation with vou 
in thCLnrvn^c^en ^ hat linc&i havo attadti 
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your cbtta^er/aadyoa cooifilfttnof injustiee* 
I think you hftve some right toanexplBniOiofi. 
Tou defy me to prove, that you ever tollcited 
a vote, or wrote a word m support of thfe 
ministerial aldermeil. Sir, I did ne^er tutpect 
you ofBochjrroMiUlf. It wotild have been 
impossible for Mr. Home to have solicite4 
votes, arid very difficult to have written in (he 
newspapers in defence of that cause, without 
being detected, and brought to shame. Nei- 
ther do I pretend to any Intellh^nce concern- 
ing you, or to know more ot your conduct 
than you yourself have thought proper to com- 
municate to the public. It w fh>m your ow* 
letters, I conoHide, ttiat you have sold your^ 
self to the Ministry : or, if that charge l>e td* 
aevere, and supposing it possible to be de-' 
ceived by appearances so very strongly against 
you, what are your friends to say in your de« 
fence? Must ttiey not confess, that, to grat^ 
your personal hatred of Mr. Wilkes, you sa- 
crificM, as iar as depended on your interest 
and abilities, the cause of the country ? I cftA 
make allowance for the violence of the pas« 
sions ; and if ever I should be convinced that 
you had no motive but to destroy Wilkes, I ifhall 
then be ready to do justice to your character, 
and to declare to the worid, that I despise you 
somewhat less than I do at present. But, as a 
public man, I must forever condemn you.-— 
You cannot but know, (nay, you dare not 
pretend to be ienorant) that the highest gra* 
tificatiotts of which the most detestable ** in 
this nation is capable, would have been the 
defeat of Wilkes . I know that man much bet* 
ler than any of you. Nature intended hint 
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only fdr a ^o6d-humoared fool. A tyibtm0ti 
•al education, with long practice, has made 
tiiiii a consummate hytKNsrite. Yet this wMt', 
to say nothing of his worthy Ministers, .y^ 
have most assidaously laboured to gratHy* 
To exclude Wilkes, it was not necessary yom 
should solicit votes for bis opponents. We m* 
cline the balance as effectually by lessenui^ 
the weight in one scale, as by increasing it in 
the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes 
(though I am far from thinking meanly of your 
abilities) convinces me that you either wani 
Judgment extremely, or that you are btinded' 
by your resentment You ought to have ff»re»' 
aeen that the charge* you urged against 
Wilkes could never do him any miscbieC 
After all, when we expected discoveries hi^h* 
ly interesting to the^ommunity, what a phkul 
detail did it end in! — some old clothes-«<« 
Welsh poney— ra French footman— *and a ham* 
per of claret Indeed, Mr. Home, the pubUo 
should and will forgive him his claret and his 
footman, and even the ambition of making hia 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as ha 
stands forth against a Minbtry andPanianient' 
who are doing every thing they can to enslave 
the country, and as long as be is a thorn Ut* 
the King's side. You will not suspect me of' 
setting up Wilkes for a perfect charactet* 
The question to the public is, where shall we 
find a man who, with purer principles, will go. 
the lengths, and run the hazards, that he hsa 
done? The season calls for such a man, an^^ 
he ought to be supported. What would hav^ 
been me triumph of that odious hypocrite and 



InB ttunkms, if Wilkes bad been defeated ! It 
WM not yxnuf fkultt Beverend .Sir» that be did 
not enjoy it completely. But now I promiie 
you» you have bo little power to do mUchief, 
that I much question whether the Ministry 
y ill adhere to the promises they have made 
"you. It will be in vain to say that I am a 
partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or personally your 
enemy. You wtll convince no man, for you 
do not believe it yourselK Yet I confess 1 am 
a l^le offended at the low rate at which you 
aeem to value my understanding. 1 beg, Mr. 
£|ome, you will hereafter believe that 1 mea- 
. sure the integrity of men by their conduct, not 
fay their professions. Such tales may enter- 
tain Mr. Oliver, or your grandmother; but. 
.trust me, they are thrown away upon Junius. 
You say you are a man. Was it generous, 
was it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a 
newspaper, the name of a ^foung lady with 
whom you must heretofore have lived on terms 
of politeness and good humour? But 1 have 
done witb you. Jn my opinion your credit is 
irrecoverably ruined. Mr. Townshend, I think 
it aearly in the same predicament. Poor 01i« 
VAT baa been shamefully duped by you. You 
have made him sacrifice all the honour he got 
by his imprisonment As for Mr. Sawbrid^^, 
mose character I really. respect, I am aston* 
ished hedoes not see through your duplicity.-— 
Never was so base a design so poorly conduct- 
ed. Thb letter,* you see, is not intended for 

• Thh letter was tmnmitted priv»telT by the printer to 
ify- Home, at JiHuqilli request. Mr. Home reUirneA it 
toihe printer wiOi direetioBs to poMiih is. 
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the public ; but« if you Outik ft will do you 
tny service, you tfe aft liberty to publish tt. 

JUNIUS. 
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]^rom the Rev, JliSr, Borne to Junius* 

Jaly31,ir?i: 
SIR» 

Yov have disappointed me. When I told yon 
that surmise and general abuse, in boweye^ 
elegant language, ought not to pass for proofi^ 
1 evidently hinted at the reply whkh l^x- 
pected: but you have dropped your usual 
elegance, and seem willing to try what will be 
the effect of surmise and general abuse in very 
eoarse lan^age. Tour answer to my last 
letter (which I hope was cool and temperate^ 
and modest,) has convinced me that my idea 
of a man is much superior to yours of a 
gentleman: Of your former letters, I have al- 
ways said, MairUm oupeirabat opuo: I do no^ 
think so of the presents the principles are 
more detestable than the ei^iressions are mea(^ 
and Uiiberal. I am contented that all those 
who adopt the one, should forever load ma 
urith the other. 

1 appeal to the common sense of the public, 
to which I have ever directed mysell": I btf 
Iteve they hi^ve it ; though I am sometimii 
half inclined to suspect that Mr. Wilkes hss 



Ibnned » tnier judgment of mankind tba^ i 
hATe. However, of this I am sure, that there 
U i»<^ing elae upon which to place a steady 
i^ianoe.— Trick, and low cunning, and ad- 
dreeatng their prejudices and passions, may 
hetbe fittest means to carry a particular point; 
if they have not common sense, there is no 
prospect of gaining for them any rtal perroa« 
nentgood. The same passions which have 
been artfully used by an honest man kv their 
advantage, may be more artfully employed by 
a dishonest man for their destruction.' Xde- 
.sirethem to apply their common sense to^is 
letter of Junius, not for my sake but their own>v 
it concerns the^i most nearly i for the princi- 
ples it contains leads to disgrace and ruin, and 
are inconsbtent witik every notion of civil so- 
ciety. 

The charges which Jimms has brought 
l^ainst me, are made ricticuloua by his own 
inconsistency and self-contradiction. He 
charges me positively witb** anew zeal in sup- 
port of administration ;** and with ** endeavours 
^in support of the ministerial nomination of 
^ sherifi's ,** j%nd he assigns two inconsistent 
lliotives for my conduct : either that I have 
*^W<lmyself to the Ministry ;^' or am instigat- 
ed "by the solitary vindictive malice of a 
*<'tnonk :*' either that lam infiuenced by a sor^ 
dlid desire of gain, or am burned on by <• pes* 
^ soual hatred, and blinded by reseatmeat.^ 
In his letter to the Duke iji Grafton, he supt* 
poses me actuated by both : in his letter t» 
irie, lie at first donbu which of the two, 
whether interest or revenge, is my motive.--* 
Hoireyer, at Uuithe d^^temunes. for ttie Si^mKrf 
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Kfi ttgmn po«itW«ly uierts, <* that the Utnk- 
<>try have made roe promises:*' yet he fro* 
duces no instanoe of comiption,nor pretenasfo 
have any intelH^nce of a ministerial connee- 
tion. He mentions no cause of personal ha- 
tred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason lor my 
resentment or revenge ; nor has Mr. Wilkes 
himself ever hinted any, though repeatedly 
pressed. When Junius is called upon to jus* 
ttfy his accusation, he answers, ** He cannot 
** des^nd to an altercation with me in the 
** n«^spapers.'* Junius, who exists only in the 
ne<t^spaper8, who acknowledges he has ** at- 
"tacked my character^ there, and thinks** I 
** have some right to an explanation ;** yet 
this Junius « cannot descend to an alterca- 
" tion in the newspapers !" And because he 
cannot descend to an altercation with mem 
the newspapers, he sends a letter of abuse, by 
the printer, which he finishes with tellinfj^ me 
** I am at liberty to pMith it** This, to be sure, 
is a roost excellent method to avoid an alter- 
cation in the newspapers ! 

The proofs of bis positive charges are at 
extraorainary. ** He does not pretend to any 
''intelligence concerning me, or to know more 
" of my conduct than 1 myself have thought 
** proper to communicate to the public.'' He 
does not suspect me of such gross folly as to 
have solicited votes, or to have written anony- 
mously in the newspapers ; because k is im- 
possible to do eith^ without being detected 
and brought to shameip— Junius saya this! 
who yet imagines that he has himseHr written 
two years under that signature (and more va^ 
^ oiAert) without boBg detected ! Us wanB« 
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estadmireri will not hereafter add, wtthotn 
^9g brought t9 9hame, But,thoagh he did 
never suspect oie of such gross folly as to ran 
the haaaro of being detected, and brought to 
shame, by anon^rmous writing, he insists that 
I have been gudty of a much grosser folly» of 
inourring the certainty of shame and detect 
tion, by writinn signed with my name } But 
this is a smaU fligtit for the towering Junius : 
" He is far from thinking meanly of my abili- 
" ties,*^ though '* heis convinced that I want 
''judgment extremely;" andean ** really re- 
'< spect Mr. Sawbridge's character*' though he 
declares him* to be so poor a creature, as not 
to** see through the basest design, conducted 
*^in tbe poorest manner!** And this most 
base deagn is conducted in the poorest man- 
ner \)y a man whom he does not suspect of 
gross foHv, and of whose abilities he is far 
Irom thinking meanly ! 
Should we ask Junius to reconcile these 

.•IbctfcsvetoiiitrodaeeMr. HonietotlMchttrscterof 
tSe DmtbU 2)«iier. I Uiotigkt tlwT bid been better ae- 
MMi i ntea.- ^AmNberTery wrong oljectMii hMbeennade 
**v& tame wbo bave not taken leirare to dif thiguitb tbe 
'^cbsiaeten. Thebcroortbepfaiy^nicaainK'JIIUis/bnfXua 
'*c«ll,aBd made a fiwl and cbcetM.— It every nan a g«D 
'^«|ld a fool tbattsdcceived ? At that rate, I am altaiitf (be 
**' two elamet of men will be reduced to one, and tbe Icnafet 
•'^-AeuMelvcibeatalbatojiutifytbeir title. Bat if mi 
*«^«pcn« bonctt4iearted men, who bat an entire epnlldaie^ 
■*. in one wboq be taket to be bit flriend. and wbo (to wof 
*y firm bim in bit opinion) in ail appesnmee. end upon i» 
•<Vefal trbdt,batbeento,ir thit roan be deeditd bjr tbe 
** tveaebery of tbe other, mutt be of neceittiy eoramenoa 
**.lbol immediStely.onhr beduite the other bat proved a 
''tiUafairTet. nm Anon Home. Wo, mytCoiurreTer 
and be. I think, i/ allowed to biiTe kmtmn tonetfinver 
honnnnstiirr. 
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contnidietions, alid RspUua this • nomeiKre» the 
Miftwer is ready : " He cannot descend to an 
«* altercation in the newspapers." He feels no 
reluctance to attack the character of any roan : 
the throne is not too high, nor the cottage too 
lo«r: his mighty malice can grasp both ex- 
tremes.— He hints not his accusations as opin- 
ion, conjecture»or inference, but delivers theni 
as pontive assertions. Do the accused com- 
plain of injustice } He acknowledges Uiey have 
sYiroe'sort of right to an explanation ; but if 
they ask for proofs and facts, he begs to be 
excused; and though he has no where else 
to be encountered, *< he cannot descend to an 
'^altercation in the newspapers.** 

And this, perhaps, Junuis may think *' the 
" liberal resentment of a gentleman ;'* this 
sculking ikssasination he may call courage; 
In all tl^gs, as in this, I hope we differ. 

** I thought that fortitude had been a mean 
** Twixt fear and rathneas ; not a lost obteeoa 
**0r ap|>etite of oflfendine; but a skill . 
** And Diee dMeemment between good and iU^ < 
**Her ends are hoaettjr and jMiblic good : 
** And without these the b not understood.** 



Of two things, however, he has condescend- 
ed to give proof He very property produces 
a young lady to prove that I aiii not a- man ; 
and a good old ivoman, my gandmother, to 
prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul ! she 
read her Bible far otherwise than Junius ! She 
often found there that, the sins of the fathers 
had been visited on the children : and there* 
fore was cautious that herself and her imme- 
diate descendants, should leave no reproach 
on her posterity: and tbey left none. How 
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little could she tee \hm reverse of Jonias, who 
vitita my political sins upon my grandmother * 
I do not charge this to the score of m slice in 
him ; it proceeded entirely from his propensity 
to blunder ; that whilst he was reproaching 
IBS for introducing in the most harmless man- 
ner the name of one female, he might himself 
at the same instant introduce two. 

I am represented, alternately, as it suits 
^unius's purpose, under the opposite charac* 
ters of a glo9my numk^ and k man of poiiteneaB 
and good-humour. I. am called **a oolitary 
**fmnk** in order to confirm the notion given if 
me in Mr. Wilke»*s anonymous paragraphs, 
that I never laugh. And the terms of polite* 
oesf and good*humour, en which! am said 
to hare lived heretofore with the young lady, 
are intended to confirm other paragraphs of 
Mr. Wilkes, in which he is supposed to have 
offended me by refuting his daughter, Ridicu* 
lous ! Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has 
proved me unmanly and ungenerous, as 
clearly as he has shown me corrupt and vin- 
dictive : and I wiU tetV him more $ I have paid 
the present Ministry as many visits and com- 
pliii)ents as ever I paid to the young lady ; and 
shall all my life treat them with the same 
politeness and good-humour. 

But Junius, *M)eg me to believe, that he mea* 
** sures the integrity of men by their conduct, 
** not by their profeuions.'* Sure this Junius 
must imagine his readers as void of under- 
standing as he is of modesty! Where shall 
we find the standard of his integri^ ? By 
what are we to measure the conduct of 
this lurking assassin i And he says this lo rae 
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iHtose conduct, wherever Icould'per«>iiAll7 
appear, haft been as direct, and open, and 
public, as my words. 1 have not, like him, 
concealed myself in my chamber, to phoot my 
arrowf out of the window ; nor contented my- 
self to view the battle from afar; but public- 
Iv mixed in the engagement and shared the 
danger. To whom have I, like bim, refused 
roy name, upon complaint of injury ? VHiat 
printer have I desired to conceal tne } In the 
infinite variety of business in which I have 
l)een concerned, where it is not so eaay to be 
fauUleaa, which of my actions can be arraign I 
To what danger has any man been exposed, 
which I have not faced r Infimiatiorh aciim, 
in^itonment or deoih ? 'What labour have I 
refused ! What expense have I declHied f 
M'hat pleasure have I not renounced ? But 
Junius, to whom no conduct belongs^ ** roea- 
** sures the integrity of men by their conduct, 
^ not by their professions :** himself all the 
while, being nothing but professions, and those 
too, anonymous. The political ignorance, or 
wilful falsehood, of this declaimer is extreme. 
His own former letters justify both my con- 
duct and those whom his last letter abuses « 
for the^ public measures which Junius has 
been all along defending, were ours whoa 
he attacks ; and the uniform opposer <^ those 
measures has been Mr. Wilkes, whose bad 
actions and intentions he endeavours to screea. 
Let Junius now, if he pleases, change his 
abuse, and quitting his loose hold of interest 
and revenge, accuse me of vanity, and call 
this defence boasting. I own I have pride to 
see statutes. decreed,'and the highest boiiouri 



conlerredy for Tneasures And actions whitb kll 
men have approve<l ; wbiUt those who coun^ 
selled Mid caused them are execrated and in- 
attlte4> The darkness in which Junius thiAka 
himself shrouded, has not contealed himi 
nor the artt6ce of only attacking vnder that 
signature those he would puU down whilst b« 
recommenda by other way9 those he would hare 

Promoted, disguised from me whose partisaq 
e is. When Lord Chatham can Ibrgive the 
awkward situation in which^ for the sake of 
^he public, he was designedly placed by the 
^banks to him fWim the city; and when 
Wilkes's name ceases to be necessary to Lord 
Rockingham, to keep up a clamour against 
the persons of the ministry, without obliging 
, the different factions, now in opposition, to 
' bind themselves beforehand to some certain 
points, and to stipulate some precise advan- 
tages to ttie public i then, and not till then^ nisy 
those whom he now abuses expect the sppror 
batton of Junius. The approbation of the 
public for our foitbfiU attention to tlieir inter- 
estj by endeavours for those stipulations, which 
have made us as obnoxious to the factions in 
opposition as to those in admiAietration, is not,- 
perhaps, to be expected till som<: years hence; 
w^en the public will look b*ck and see how 
shameiully they have been deluded, and by 
what arts'they were xn ade to lose the goldeu 
opportunity of pi*eventingwh^^they will sure- 
ly experience — a change of Ministers, without 
a material change of rneasurei?, and wilhout any 
security for a lotttiing conslittition But what 
cares Jumus for the security.of the. constitution? 
tic has nuv7 unfolded to us bis diabolicajl 
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pnnciptes. As « public man, be miist eirer 
condemn any measure which may tefid acci- 
dentally to gratify the Sovereign ; afiid Mr. 
Wilkes is to be supported and; assisted in all 
his attempts (no matter how ridiculous and 
miachievious his [projects) aa hmg at ht cMi- 
HnuetUt he a thorn in the Xtn^M aide. The cause 
of the country, it seems, in the opinion of Ju- 
nius, is merely to vex the King ; and asiy ras- 
cal is to be supported in any roguery,proTided 
he can only thereby plant atAoni m sheMbi^t 
Hde. This is the very extremity of factiMI, 
and the last degree of political wickednesi 
Because Lord Chatham has been Hi-treated I17 
the King, and treacherously betrayed by the 
Buke of Grafton, the latter ia to be ** the pil- 
** low on which JuDids will rest his resent* 
•• ment ;'* and the public are to oppose the 
measures of {government from mere motives 
oi* personal enmity to the Sovereign ! These 
are the avowed principles of the man. who, in 
the same letter, says, ** If ever he should be 
** convinced that 1 had up motive but to de- 
'■ stroy Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do 
"justice to my character, and to declare to 
** the world, that he despises roe aomewfaat 
" less than he does at present !** Had I ever 
acted from personal affection or enmity to Mr. 
Wilkes, I should justly be despised : but what 
does he deserve whose avowea motive is per- 
sonal enmity po the Sovereign ! - The ' con- 
tempt which I should otherwise feel for the 
absurdity and glaring inconsistency of Junius, is 
here swallowed up in my abhorrence of his prin- 
ciples. The right divine and Mcf«dhest of Inngs 
ts to Die a senseless jargon. It WM thought a 



dttinlf expression ofOliver Cromwelliin the tim^ 
of Charles the First, that if he found himself 
placed opposite to the kin^ in battle, he would 
discharc^ his piece into bis bosom as soon as 
into any other man's. 1 go fartlier: had I 
lived in those days, I would not have waited 
for dianee to give- me an opportunity of doing 
my dutfy ;1 would have sought him through 
th« ranks, and, without the least personal 
enmity, have discharged my piece into his 
bosom rather than into any other man's The 
King^ whose actions justify rebellion to his 
government, deserves death from the hand of 
ev^ subject And should such a time arrive, 
I shall be as free to Act as to say; but, till 
then, my attachment to the person and family 
of the Sovereign shall ever be found more zea- 
lous and sincere than that of his flatterers. 
I would ofiend the Sovereign with as much 
reluctance as the parent : but if the happiness 
«nd security of the whole family made it ne« 
cessary, so far, and no farther, I would offend 
him without remorse* 

But let- us consider a little whither these 
prindples of Junias would lead us. Should Mr. 
Wilkes onoe more commission Mr. Thomas 
'Walpole to procure for him a pension of one 
thousand pounds, upon the Irish establishment 
for thirty years, be must be supported in the 
demand by the pabltc, because it would mor- 
tify the King! 

Shoidd he wish to see Lord Rockingham 
and his friends once more in administration 
undogged by any stipulations for the people, 
that M might again enjoy a pension of one 
thottsaod and fony pounds a year, y'lx, frotfi 
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the firft Lofd of the rreMmry, 500L fM)».4bo 
l«ord8 of the Trepsufy 601. jeftcb s froupt, ibi} 
liiords of Trade, 401. .each : &4^. the. j^Mm 
inu«t ffivc up their attention t0 ppinta of j^r 
tional benefit* and assist Mr. Menkes 19 ^ 
attempt^ because it would mortify the K^ig*! . 

Sbet&ld he denMind tbo govcKomeot of ^pM 
nada, or of Jamaica, or tM. embasay to .&)«« 
atantinople, and in case of refusal ihieaten^tft 
' write them down,,a8 4ie bad befbn»serv<Bd ^mr 
t)ier adminiatratioo, in a year and a ^^^ft M 
must be supported in his prntentions and .«d? 
heM in his losolenoe* because it would morii^ 
the King! <;..; 

Junius may cboese to auppese that Ibesfr 
things cannot happen!, But, that ^they hHf 
happened, notwithstanding Mr* Wilkca's 4e- 
nial, Ido aver. I maintain that; Mr. Will^ 
did commission Mr. Thomas Walpnie CQ^MfUr, 
cit for him a. pension of one tlMHisaad.pouAAlr 
on the Irish csUbttsbroeat, for thin^ yeaa%i 
with which, and a pardon, he declared hffi 
would be satisfied: and Uiat, notwithstaodi^ 
bis letter to Mr. Onslow, he did -^icijepl. » 
clandestine, preearioua, end eleemosynary. |m^ 
aion from the Rockingham adminUtc«li<^ 
which they paid in proportion to, and .qqfyaf 
their salaries, and so entirely w|m it jmoAf^ 
rial, that, at any of them went out of lUep laiPr 
istry, their names were scratched out . ^ iim 
list, and they contributed no kKmr.^ I aagb' 
he did aolictt the ^governments, and t^e em'^ 
baaay, and titreatened Aiieir , refusal near\y.if| 
these words : '< It cost vie a year and a haU'tf^' 
** write dawn thelast adminisU'ation ) should i. 
" employ asmuob time •upon |!0JU» v«iy fe«<<i& 
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« jNm would be in at the death.'' When these 
threats did not prevail, be came over to Elng- 
land to embarrass them by his presence : and 
vhen he found that Lora Rockingham waa 
■ometbing firmer, and more manlv, than he 
expected, and refused to be bullied into what 
ke could not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that 
Ike eould not leave England without money; 
and the Duke of Portland and Lord Rocking* 
bam purchased his absence with one hundred 
pounds a piece, with which he returned to 
Paris; and for the truth of what I here ad- 
vance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to 
Lord Rockingham, to John Lord Cavendish, 
to Mr Walpole, &c. I appeal to the hand* 
writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is still extartt 

6hould Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in 
this wholesale trade) choose to dole out hia 
popularity by the pound, and expose the city 
offices to sale to his brother, his attorney, &c. 
Junius will tell us, it is only an ambition that he 
has to make them chamberlain, town clerk, 
&c. And he must not be opjx>sed in thus rob- 
bing the ancient citizens or their birthright, 
because any defeat of Mr. Wilkes would gra- 
tify the King ! 

Should he, after consuming the whole of his 
own fortune, and that of hi» wife, and jncurrtng 
a debt of twenty thousand pounds, merely by 
his own private extravagance, without a 
mgle service or eXertion all this time fbi> the 
public, whilst his estate remained ; should he, 
at length, being undone, commence patriot ; 
have the good fortune to be illegallv perse- 
CAited, an<£ in consideration of that illegality, 
b^fispouwd by a few gentleman of the purest 
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public principles ; sfaotitd his debts, though 
none ot them were contracted for the public, 
and all his other incumbrances, be discharg;ed; 
should he be offered 6001. or 10001. a year, to 
make htm independent for the future; and 
should he, after all, instead of gratitude for 
these services, instantly forbid his benefac- 
tors to bestow their own money upon any 
other object but himself, and revile them for 
setting any bounds to their supplies ; Junius 
(who, any more than Lord Chatham, never 
contributed one farthing to these enormous 
expenses) will tell them, that if they think of 
converting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's pri- 
vate extravagance to the support of pubtic 
measures, they are as great foots as my grand- 
mother ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold 
the strings of their purses, aa long as he coii- 
tinuea to be a thorn in theKin^a side. 

Upon these principles I never have acted, 
and I never will act. In my opinion, it is less 
dishonourable to be the creature of a court, 
than the tool of a faction. I will not be either. 
I understand the two great leaders of oppo* 
sition to, be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chat- 
bam ; under one of whose banners alt the ex- 
posing members of both Houses, who desire 
to get places, enlist. I can place nb confi- 
dence in either of them, or in any others, uii* 
less they will now engage, whilst they are out, 
to grant certain essential advantages for the 
security of the public when they sbiali be i" 
administration. These points they refuse to 
stipulate, because they are fearful lest they 
should prevent any future overtures from tte 
courti To force theii^V> these at ipttlalioiuihai 
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Wen the uniform endeatour of Mr. Sswliridge, 
Mr. Towrshend, Mr. Oliver, lie. and thenfite 
they are abused by Junhis. I know no reason^ 
but my teal and industry in the same cause* 
that should entitle me to tbe honour of being 
ranked by his abuse witli persons of their for- 
tune and station. It is a duty 1 owe to the 
■ memory of the late Mr. Beckrord, to say, that 
he had no other aim than this, when he pro- 
vided that sumptuous entertainment at the 
Mansion House, for the mrmhers of both 
Houses in opposition. At that time, he dreir 
tip the heads of an engagement, which he 
|[ave to me, with a request that I would eoudi 
It in terms so cautious and precise, as to leave 
no room for future qcubble and evasion ; but 
to oblige them either to fulfil the intent of the 
t)bligation, or to sign their own mfamy, and 
leave it on record ; and this engagement he 
was determined to propose to them at the 
Mansion House, that either by their refusal 
they might forfeit the confidence of the pub- 
lic, or, by the engagement, lay a foundation for 
confidence. 

• When they were -informed of the intention, 
tiord Rockingham and his friends flatly ref'us* 
^Cfd any engagement ; and Mr. Beckford, as 
flatly; swore they should then •« eat none of 
his broth ;" and he was determined to put off 
the entertainment ; but Mr. Beckford was pre- 
'vailed upon by — to indulge them in the 
ridiculous parade of a popular procession 
through the city, and to g^ve them the foolish 
pleasure of an imaginary consequence, for the 
real benefit only of the cooks annd purveyors. 
It WM the sttne motive which dictitea 'the 
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thankiof the City to U>rd Chttlugn ; whfeti 
were e^cpressed to be given for his declmration 
in favour ofthoriParltamerUa, in order thereby 
to fi& Lord Chatham^ at least, to that one con« 
Btitutional remedy, without which all others 
can afford no securitv. The embarrassment^ 
no doubt, was cruel. He had his choice^ 
either to offend the Rockingham party, who 
declared formally against short Parliamentih 
and with the assistance of whose numbers in 
both Houses he must expect again to be Mi- 
nister, or to give up the confidence of the pub- 
lic, from whom, finally, all real conseauenoe 
must proceed. Lord Chatham chose the lat- 
ter ; and I will venture to say, that, by his 
answer to those.thanks, be has given up the 
people, without guning the friendship or cor- 
dial assistance of the Rockingham faction, 
whose little politics are confinedto the making 
of matches, and extending their fiimily oon- 
nexions s and who think weir gain more by 
procuring one additional vote to their party 
m the House of Commons, than bj ad^ng 
their languid property, and feeble cbaraetefy 
to the abilities of a Chatham, or the cfmlidence 
of a public. 

Whatever may be the event of die preseht 
wretched state of politics in this country, ih^ 
principles of Junius will suit no form of go^ 
vemment. They are not to be tolerated i!i^ 
der any constitution. Personal enmity is a 
motive fit only iur the devil Whoever, or 
whatever, is Sovereign demands the respect an^ 
support of the people. The union is formed 
for their happiness, which cannot be had with" 
out BMitual K^pect i and he couoBeU aiif 



fSmiHy vbo wottld pefsuade either to a wan- 
ton breach of it. When it is banished bf 
either part^, and when every method has been 
tried in vain to restore it, there is no remedy 
hut a divorce : but even theii he must have a 
bard and wicked heart indeed, who punishes 
the greatest criminal merely for the sake of 
the punishment ; and who does not let fall a 
tear lor every drop of blood that is shed in a 
'{Kiblicstruf^gie^ however just the quarrel. 
JOHNHOBNE. 



LETTER UV. 
';^ , T* the Printer of the PubUc AdvertUer, 

August 15, 1771. 
SIB, 
I o^QBT to make an apology to the Duke of 
..Cmtten, f<>r suffering any part of my at- 
ter^tion to be diverted from his Grace to 
Mr. Home. I am not justified by the simi- 
l^ty of their dispositions. Private viciea. 
lip^ever detestable, have not dignity suffi- 
i^nt to attract the censure of the press, 
imless they are united with the power of doing 
^ome signal mischief to the community. Mr. 
.|ioriie*s situ lion does not correspond with 
lus intentions. In my opinion (which I know 
<wii4 be attributed to my usual vanity and pre* 
^mption) hiH letter to me does not deserve 
4|i aaawer* But I uaderatand that the publio 
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wt% not ttttified with my ulence t \}mk an «ii^ 
swer is expected iTom me ; and that if I per* 
Btst in refusing to plead, it iviil be taken for 
conviction. I should be inconsistefit with the 
principles I profess, if I declined an appeai to 
the good sense of the people, nr did not wil« 
lingly submit myself to the judgment of my 
peers. 

If any coarse expressions have escaped me^ 
I am ready to agi*ee that they are unfit for 
Jun'ras to make use of, but I see no reason to 
admit that they have been improperly ap- 
plied. 

Mr. Home, it seems, is unable to compie- 
hend how an extreme want of conduct and 
discretion can consist with the abilities I have 
allowed him \ nor can he conceive that a very 
honest man, with a very good understanding, 
.may be deceived by a knave. His knowledge 
of human nature must be limited indeed. Had 
he never mixed with the world, one would 
think that even bis books might have taught 
him better. Did he hear JLord Mansfield 
when he defended his doctrine concerning U« 
bels ? Or when he stated the Uw in prosecu- 
tions for criminal conversation ? Or when he 
delivered his reasons for calling the House of 
Lords togellier to receive a copy of his charge 
totliejury in Woodfall's trial? Had be been 
present upon any of these occasions, he would 
have setn how possible it is for a man of the 
first talents to confound himself in absurdi- 
ties, which would disgrace the lips of an idiot 
Perhaps the example, might have taught him 
not to value his own understanding so highly. 
Lord liittleton's integrity and judgment ace 
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uniuestionable i yet he is knoviv to admire 
that cunning Scotchmaji, and verily believes 
him an honest man. I speak to facts, with 
which all of us are conversant. I speak to 
men and to their experience ; and will not. 
descend to answer the liitle sneering sophia*. 
tf ies of a coUegian. Distinguished talents are 
not necessarily connected with discretion* If 
t|iere be any thing remarkable in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Home, it is that extreme want of 
judgment should be united with his moderate 
capacity. Yet I have not forgotten the ac* 
knowledgment I made him ; he owes it to my 
bounty: and ihough his letter has lowered 
])im in my opinion, I scorn to retract the 
charitable donation. 

, I said it would be very difficult for Mr* 
Home to write ditectly in defence of a minis- 
terial measure, and not be detected, and even 
that difficulty I confined to his particular situ- 
ation. He changes the terms of the propoe 
aition, and supposes me to assert, that it 
would be impossible for any man to write for 
the newspapers, and not be discovered. 

He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at least* 
that he knowa the author of these iettera. 
With what colour of truth, then, can he pre- 
tend. That J am no tvherctQ be enantniered hut 
itiM netoapaper ? 1 shall leave him to his sua* 
picions. It is not necessary that I should con* 
fide in the honour or discretion of a man, who 
idready seems to hate me with as much ran* 
cour as Ml I had formerly been his friend. But 
he asserts, that he has traced roe through a 
variety of signatures. To make the discovery 
jof any importance to bis purpojse^ be should 



btfve proved, eHber that the ficthious diflmctar 
<^f Junius has not been consistently supported, 
or that the author has matntamed dHfereot 
principles under different signatures. I can- 
not recall to my memory the numberless trifles 
I have written ; but I rely upon the conscio^- 
neSB of my oww integrity, and defy hina to m 
toy eolourable charge of inconsistency. ^ - 

lam not bound to assign the secret mothrcSB 
of his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes : nor 
does it follow that I may not judge fairiyof 
fiis conduct, though it were true that Ihddti» 
conduct of my vttm, Mr. Home enlarges wUh 
rupture upon the importance of his sendees; 
the dreadful battles which he might have been 
engaged in, and the dangers he has escaped, 
m support of the formidable description be 
emotes verses without mercy. The gentleman 
deals in fiction, and nuturally appeals to the 
evidence of the poets. Taking him at his 
Word, he cannot but admit the superiority of 
Mr. Wilkes in this line of service^ On omJ 
Me, we see nothing but imaginary distresses i 
on the other, we see real prosecutions; real 
ffenalties ; real imprisonment $ life repeatedly 
liazaHed; and, at one moment, almost the 
feei'iaimy of death. Thanks are Undoubtedly 
dtie to every man who does his dotv in the 
engagement, but it is the wounded solme» nfM 
deserves the reward. - 

I did not mean to deny that Mr. Home had 
been an active partisan. It would defeat mf 
own purpose not to allow him a degree of 
merit which aggravates his guilt. The very 
charge of contrUmting hh uimott ejfwU U «i^ 
^»« a fmnifiMva/ iMurmrv, implies an aciBno#^ 



^Mgrnent of bteimner BeHkti, Uht htA 
tiot«onoe been distineuished by his itpparent 
;&e*l in defence of tae commen caiue, he 
<«Cdttld not BOW be distinguished by deaerUnp^ it 
«'<A(S tor myflel^ it is no longer a question* 
' Whetkepl^h€dl ndx -with the thvng, «^ ^^ 
:0ingie Mhin>g4n tke ^hmgtr. Whcmever Juniiw 
appears, he must encounter an host of ene- 
riMes^ But ts there no honourable way- to 
flerve the public, without engaging in perso- 
nal quarrels with insignifioant individuals, or 
^^ubmitHng to the drudgery of can¥assiii|f votea 
€q^ an election ? Is there no merit in dedicating 
•my life to the information of my fellaw-sul^ 
jeots ? What public question have 1 declined ;f 
-Wiiat villain have f spared I la there, nolabour 
m the composition of these, letters }— Mr. 
ftiorne I fear ia partial to roe, and measures the 
facilityof my writings by the fluency of bis 
own. 

> ' He talks to us in high terma of the f allanl: 
feats 4ie would have performed if he had lived 
in the last century. The unhappy Charles 
could hardly have escaped him. But living 
Frinees having a claim to to attachment and 
«sspeot. Upon these terms, there is no dui« 
1^ in being a patriot If be means any thing 
flpKure than a pompous rhapsody^ let us tiy 
IwfW well his argument bold* together. I pre- 
flume be is not yet so much a courtier as to 
«ffifnvtfaat the constitution has not been gross* 
ly and dannely violated under the present 
teign. He wul not ssy, that the lawa have 
not been shamefully brc4cen or perverted ; that 
ikt rights of the subject have not been invn- 
dedi or that nedress baa not been repeatsdIllFr 
O 2 
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MficUed and rifoteiU^(dfteriiicft«, like tl^Mt 
were the foundation of the rebellion in the 
last cenlunr ; #od« if I andersttnd Mr Horne, 
they would, at that period, have jufiiQedbioi 
to &i« own fliiad, in deitberately atladung (ha 
life of his Sovereif^^ I shall no^ asl^ ^ini^4o 
what political constitution this doctrifie.<4a 
be, reconciled & but, at least, it is ihQumbeiK 
Upon him to show, that the present King hif 
better excuses than Charles the firsts, lor the 
errm of bis. govemnient. He ought jbo4f!f- 
nonstrate to us, that the oonstitut^a was 
better understood an hundred years ago,thi^ 
it is at present; that the legal rights of thesubh 
ject, and the limits of tlie prero gatpre, w«e 
more accuratelv dtelined and^more clearly ceni^ 
prehendcd. jtf propoaiUons.like these caanpt 
be fairly maintained, 1 do not see how he caa 
«ecoBcile it to his conscience, not to act iminit 
diately with the same freedom with which bf 
cneaks. I reverence the character of Charles 
the First as little as Mr. Uornc. but 1. wiM 
not insult his misfortunes by ». coa»pariso« 
that would degrade him. 

It is worth observing, by what gentle de- 
crees the furious, persecutinsp seal.oC Jid^ 
Home haa soltened into moderation, Mee 
and measures were ryesterda^i his el^feel. 
What pains did he once take to brmg.ibi^ 
Rreat sute criminal M^Qw^h to ezecuiioe. 
To-day he confines himself to aeasurea oelys 
ao penal example is to be left to the auccce- 
iora of the Duke of Grafton. To-morrowaii 
presume, both men and measures wili be, foi^ 
Kiven. The flaming patriot, who so laUly 
'AGorched us ia the neridiaD, ahioet tea^ 



ritely to the vest, and is hardly fUt as he de- 
scends. 

" f eomprehend the polky of endeavounnglo 
coffimutiicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridgey 
^ share in the reproaches with which he sup- 
ebsesm^to have loaded him« My memory 
fWh nie^ if I have mentioned their names with 
disi^esp«Jct ; unless it be reproachful toacknoW- 
ledg« a sincere respect for the character of 
Mt. Sawbndge, and not to have questioned 
tUe innocence of Mr. Otiver's intentions. 

it seems I am a partisan of the great leader 
f^the opposition. If the charge had been a 
fcproach, it should have been Getter support- 
ed. ' I ^id not intend to make a public declailb- 
tionof the respect I bear Lord Chatham; I 
Vefh knew that unworthy conclusions would 
ht drawn from it. But I am called upon to 
deTtver my opinion ; and surely it is not in the 
Hftle censure of Mr. Home to deter me from 
doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the com- 
mon sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of 
vulgar ambition, 1 question whether the ap- 
^tause of Junius would be of service to Lord 
Chatham. My vote will hardly recommend 
ItinA to an increase of his pension, or to a seat 
4ft the cabinet. But, if his ambition be upon 
^levil with his understanding, if he judges of 
wliat is truly honourable for himself, wiui the 
iasRc aoperior genius trbich animates and di* 
teets him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom 
^n ^decision, even the pen of Junius shall con- 
tribute to reward him. Recorded honours iball 
"gather round his monument, and thicken over 
mgu It ia B solid fia>rie^ and will support tlM 
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lauielnhattdornit. I «m not cwMwrs^Wit in^ 
the laneuaere of panegyric. These praisca ara 
extorted from me i but they wiU wear well, for 
they have been dearly earned. ^ . 

My detestation of the Duke of Grafton 19 not 
founded upon hia treachery to any individual ; 
though i am willing enough to suppose^ that> 
in public affiedrs, it would be impossible to de- 
sert or betray Lord Chatham, without doing 
ail essential mjury to this country. My ah? 
horrence of the Duke arises from an intima^ 
knowledge of his character; and from a 
thorough conviction that his baseness has beea 
the cause of greater mischief to England, thaa 
even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute* 

The shortening the duration of Parliameots 
is a subject on which Mr. tiorne cannot enlarge 
too warmly, nor will I question his sincerity^ 
If I did not profess the same sentiments, I 
should be shamefuUv ineonsisent with myself. 
It is unnecessary to bind Lord Chatham by the 
written formality of an engagement. He has 
publicly declared himself a convert to triennial 
Parliaments ; and Uiough I have long been con- 
vinced, that this is the only possible resource 
we have left to preserve the substantial freedom 
of the constitution, I do not th'uik we have a 
rig^t to determine against the integrity of Lorfl 
Rockingham or his friends. Other measures 
may undoubtedly be supported in argumcutt 
as better adapted to the disorder^ or more 
likely to be obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I 
am not obliged to answev for the firmness of 
bis future adherence to the principles -he pro^ 
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hereafter dugrace them. As for all those ima- 
giii«ry cases which Mr. Horne so petulantly 
urges against me, I have one plain honest an- 
swer to make to him^ Whenever Mr. Wilkes 
shall be convicted ot', soliciting % pension, an 
dnbassy, or a governmentj he must depart 
iVBfn that situation, and renounce that charac- 
titTp which he assumes at present, and which* 
in my opintony entitles him to the support of 
tile puhlie. By the same act, and at the same 
moment, he will forfeit his power of mortify- 
ing the King:, and though he can never be 9^ 
fiivourite at St. Jameses, bis baseness may ad- 
minister, a solid sidisfacttou to tlie royal mind. 
The man I speak of has not a heart to teel for 
the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It is their 
virtues that afflict, it is Uieir vices that console 
faiin. 

• I give every possible advantagjp to Mr*. 
Home, when I take the facts he refers to for 
l^anted. That they ^re the produce of his 
invention, seems highty probables that they 
ftre exaggerated) I have no doubt. At the 
worst, what do they amount to ? but that Mr. 
Wilkes, who never was thought of as a perfect 
pattern of morality, has not been at all times 
4»roof against the extremity of distress^ How 
^ttbameful is it in a man who has lived in friend- 
vriiip with him, to reproach him with failings 
t0o naturally connected with despair? Is no 
allowance to be made ibr banishment and rmnl 
Ikies a two years imprisonment make no 
atonement for his crimes? The res«gment of 
«. priest is implacable : no sufferingip[n soften^ 
80 penitence c«n appease him. Yet he lum« 
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8e1f» I think, upon hit owiii tyttem, bfts a fntiA« 
thude of political offences to stone for. I ^Wi 
not insist upon the nauseous detail with wfaieh 
h« so long disgusted the public : he aeems to 
be ashamed of it. — ^But what excuse will tie 
make to the friends of the constitution* lor 
labouring to promote this consaninlatdy'bKd 
man to a station of the highest nationat irtiM^ 
and importance ? Upon what honourable mtt- 
trres did he recommend him to the livery «f 
Iiondon for their representative ? to the wat^ 
of Farringdon for their alderman ? to the county 
of Middlesex for their knight ? WtH he afllrtto, 
that, at that time, be was ignorant of Mr,' 
Wilkes's solicitation to the Ministry ? Tbal-lM^ 
should say so, is, indeed, very necessary for hte 
own jostification ; but where will he firtJ 
ovdafity to believe him ? 

In what school this gentleman learned hii^ 
ethics I know not. His logic seems to havie 
been studied under Mr. D^Son. That misera*^ 
ble pamphleteer, bv dividing the only prece^ 
dentin point, and taking as much of it as suitedt 
his purpose, had reduced his argument upon 
the Middlesex election to something liketh^ 
shape of a syllogism. Mr. Home has conduct-i 
tid himself with the same ingenuity and can^ 
dour. I had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes wottM 
preserve the public &vour, **a8 longaalHf 
*< stood forth against a Mmistry and Fsi4ia^ 
" ment, who were dmng every thing they could 
'* to enslave the cmmtry, and as long as h4 
•* was a thorn in the King's side.'* Yet, iW>m' 
the exuHjtog triumph of Mr. Home's replf^ 
one woul^Piink that I had rested my expelBi 
Uiion, that Mr» Wilkes would be supported 



iqr.Uie-pHbKc opcwv Uie aiq^ cmidttioii of hin 
vnrtiTjring the SSag. Tlii» may be logtc at 
.Qambridge, or at tlie treaaury ; bat, among 
men of aense and bonour» It ia folly or viUany 
ia the extreme. 
I see tiie pitiful advanuge he baa taken of a 

ale unguarded expression, in a letter not in- 
pd for the pubUc. Yet it ia only the ea^et- 
«|o» that 13 unguarded. I adhere to the true 
lOeanUig of Uiat member of the aentence, takeo 
aeparately as he takea it : and now, upon the 
eoo^t deliberation, re^aasert^ ttuit, for the 
Purposes 1 referred to^ it may be highly meri* 
{ecious to the public, to wound the personi^ 
^lingtof ihe Sovereign. It is not a f^eral 
f^roposition, nor la it ^nera&ly applied to the 
Chief J^AKistrate of this, or any other constitu- 
tion. Mr. Horne knowfty as well aa I do» that 
the b^ of Princes ia not displeased with the 
jibuse which be sees thrown upon his osten- 
aible Ministers. It makes them, I presume^ 
more properly the objects of his royal com* 
passion. Neither doea it escape his sagacity, 
that the lower they are degraded in the pubhe 
cateem, the more submissively tbey muat de* 
pend upon bis fevour for protection. Tbia I 
afllrm» upon tbe most solemn conviction, and 
fbe moat certain knowledge, ta a leading 
90Mixim in tbe policy of tbe doaet. It ia unne* 
ceasary to pursue the argument any farther. 

Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. He 
laments tbe wretched state of politics in tbia 
•ountry; and sees, in a new light, tbe weak- 
ness and folly of the opposition. W^oeveri or 
^fhattvery ia Sowreifn, demands the respect an^ 
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jttMor/ ofthepeopkf* it was itot M wAtfMjAlmt 
JmRed -while Jhme vat burning. Our grasiQm 
Sovereign has bud wonderful success in crtn^r 
ing new attacbments to Ata penon ■ondfami^ 
He owes it, I presume, to the regular systedl 
he has pursued in the mystery of conversion. 
He began with an experiment upon the Soocdi^ 
and concludes with converting Mr. •-Hx»m«( 
What a pity it is, tliat the Jews should te 
condemned by Providence to wait for a. MessMh 
of their own ! - . . 

The priesthood are srccusedof misinterprel> 
ing the ScHptures. Mr. Home has imptH»ved 
upon his profession. He alters the text, and 
creates a refutable doctrine of his own. Soeti 
artifices cannot long delude thel understand- 
ings of the people { and without meaning aa 
indecent comparison, 1 may venture to foratdl, 
that the Bible and Junius will be read when 
the commentaries of the Jesuits are forgatten. 

jumus. 



LETTER LV. 

To the Printer of the PvbUc Mvertio0r. 
August 26, 1771. 



SIR, 
'h» c 
nothing better to object to my friend Junius, 

J TlieTecyMUloqttjroriirfMRl Saffblk beibie he fmei 



The enemies of the people, havinn^ now 

Jul 



«ve tt tftst obli^d to quit bis polidet, Mdlo 
nA at him for crimes he is not guilty of. fG» 
vanity and impiety are now the perpetual 
topics of their abuse. I do not mean to lessen 
Ute force of such charges, supposing they were 
tftte, but to shew that they are not founded. If 
I iRimitted the premises, I should readily agreed 
i» al( the consequences drawn from them* 
lenity, indeed, is a venal error; for it usually 
■cflttHes Its own punishment with It ; but if I 
thought Junius capable of uttering a ^sre* 
speciful word of lite religion of bis country, 1 
mold be the first to renounce and give him 
tip fo the public contempt and indignstion. As 
« man, I am satisfied that he is a Chrbtian, 
uptm the most sincere conviction : as a writer, 
be^ iiTould be grossly inconsistent with his poll-' 
tieal principles, if be dared to attack a religion, 
e§tid)lished by those laws, which it seems to be' 
the Twrpose of his life to defend. Now for 
the proofii. Junius is accused of an impious 
allusion to the holy sacrament, where he says. 
That, if Ijord ffeymouth be denied the cup, there 
vfouid 09 no keeping him vnthin the pale of the 
Mmetry. Now, Sir, I afiirm, that this passage 
refers entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman 
Catholic church, which denies the cup to the 
laity. It has no manner of relation to the 
Protest&nt creed; and is in this country as 
fair an object of ridicule, as troMvbetantiattmt 
or any other part of Lord Peter^s History, in 
the Tale of the Tub. 

'But Junius is charged with equal vanity and 
impiety, in comparing his writings to the Holy 
Scripture. The formal protest he makes 
against any such comparison avails him do« 
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thiog. It beoomet neeeasafy then to Aow that 
the charge destroys itself. If he be vun he 
cannot be impious. 

A vain man does not usually compare him- 
self to an object which it is his design to un- 
dervaiue* On the other hand, if he be impious, 
he cannot be vain ; for his impiety* if any, must 
consist in his endeavouring to degrade the 
Holy Scriptures, by a comparison with his own 
contemptible writings. This would be folly, 
indeed, of the grossest nature: but where lies 
the vanity ? I shall now be told, " Sir, what 
" you say is plausible enough : but still vou 
*' must allow, that it is shamefully impudent 
** in Junius to tell us that his works will live 
** as long as the Bible." My answer is, Jlgreed; 
buijint pi'ove that he ha9 amd 80> Look at his 
words, and you will find that the utmost he 
expects is, that the Bible and Junius will sar- 
vive the commentaries of the Jesuits, which 
may prove true in a fortnight. The most ma^ 
lignant sagacity cannot show that his works 
are, in his opinion, to live as long as the Bible. 
Suppose 1 were to fbretel, that Jack and Tom 
would survive Harry, does it follow that Jack 
muut live as long as Tom ? I would only illus- 
trate my meaning, and protest against tlie least 
idea of protaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually, 
answered, arraigned, and convicted. These 
candid critics never remember any thing be 
says in honour of our holy religion ; though 
it IS true, that one of his leading arguments is 
made to rest ufton the internal evidence^ vfhich 
tlie purest of all religUmB carries -with it, 1 quote 
his words; aad conclude from them^ that he 



ifl.a.iruerAad hearty Cl>ri«li»ii m juteUne^, pot^ 

in ceremony ; though possibly he may not agree 
with my Reverend Lords the Bishops, or with 
the head of the Church, thutprayere are mora- 
litif^ or that kneeling it rfUgion. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LVL 
From the Reverend Mr, Jlome to JuniuB, 
August ir, 1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on the recovery 
of your wonted s^le, though it has cost you a 
fortnight* — I compassionate your labour in the 
composition of your letters, and will commu- 
nicate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth 
needs no ornament ; and, in my opinion, what 
she borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called 
for your proofs. You applied with abuse* and 
re-asserted your charge.— I called again tor 
proofs. You reply again with abuse only, and 
drop your accusation. In your fortnight's let- 
ter, there is not one word upon the subject of 
my corruption. I have no more to say, but to 
return thanks to you for yoiur condescension, 
and to a grateful public, and honest Ministry* 
for all the favours they have conferred upon 
ne. The two latter, 1 am lurey will never r«« 
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fete me any gracelsball fl9lieit : and tSnt^ yjm 
have been pleased to acknowledge, th«t ^ou 
told a deliberate lie in my favour, out of 
bounty, and aa a cbaritable donation, why majp 
I not expect that ywx will hereafter Gf you do» 
not Ibrget you ever mentioned my name wftb 
disrespect) make the same acknowledgment 
fer what you have said to my prejudice ? Thif 
second recantation will, perhaps, be more ab- 
horrent from your disposition; hut should yo^ 
decline it, you will only afibrd one more in- 
stance, how much easier it is to be generool 
than iust, and that men are aemetimea bc^^d- 
Ittl wno are not honest 

At all events, I am as Well satisfied wMI 
panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Mon(i- 
ment I shall have none ; but over my grave i| 
will be said, in your own words, ** Hhnij^ 

JOHN HORim: " 



U^TTEBLVII. ,; 

^hi9 Grace ike Ihtkg^Orqfiqti. ,^ 

8ept.dd,iyrL.:! 

Mt Loai>, 
Tax people of England are not apprised of 
the full extent of their c»bligatioDs to you* 

* The epftsph ^NNdd notte Itt sa iM to ti«daneW| 



*tiicy have yet no adeqaate idea of the endlesa 
Variety of your character. They have seen 
you aistinguished and successful in the con- 

t"nued violation of those moral and political 
uties, by which the little as well as the great 
Societies of life are connected and neld 
Ipgether. Every colour, every character be* 
&me you. With a rate of abilities which Lord 
liireyinouUi very justly looks down upon with 
cpntempt, you have done as much mischief to 
the community as Cromwell would have done» 
if Cromwell had been a coward ; and as muotl 
is Machiaval, if Machiaval had not known that 

^ appearance of morals and religion is use- 
in society. To a thinking man, the influence 
^ the Crown will, in no view, appear so formU 
Sable,, as when he observes to what enormous 
ex^esAes it Has salely conducted your Grac^ 
widiout a ray of real understanding, without 
even the pretensions to common decency, or 
principle of. any kind, or a single spark of pner- 
sonal resolution. What must oe the operation 
of that pernicious influence (for which our 
kings have wisely ezchan^ped the nugatory 
name of prerogative) that in the highest sta- 
tions can so abundantly supply the absence of 
virtue, courage, and abilities, and qualify a 
man to be the minister of a ereat nation, whom 
a private gentleman woula he ashamed and 
afraid to aamit into his familv ! Like the uoU 
yersai passport of an ambassador, it supersedes 
the prohibition of the laws, banishes tfie staple 
irlrtues of the country, and introduces vice and 
folly triumphantly into all the departments of 
the state. Other princes, besides his Migestyt 
^ve had the means of comiption wklun Ihtm 
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reach, but they have used it with modet^tion. 
In former times, corruption was considered as 
a foreign auxiliary to government,' and only 
-called in upon extraordinai'jr emergencies. 
The unfeigned piety, the satictified religion of 
GettTffe the Thtrd, have taught him to new 
model the civil forces of the state. The na- 
tural resources of the crown are no longer 
confided in. Corruption glitters in the van, 
collects and maintains a standing army of mer- 
cenaries, and at the same moment impoverishes 
and enslaves the country. His Majesty's pre- 
decessors (excepting' that worthy family from 
which you, my Lord, ains unquestionably de- 
Bcended) had some generous qualities in their 
composition, with vices, I confess, or fraiHies, 
in abundance. They were kings or gentlemen, 
not hypocrites or priests. Tney were at this 
head of the church, but did not know the value 
of their office. They said their prayers with- 
out ceremony, and had too little priestcraft in 
their understanding, to reconcile the sanctimo- 
nious forms of religion with the Utter destruc- 
tion of the morality of their people. My Lord, 
this is fact, not declamation. With all your 
partiality to the House of Stuart, you must 
confess that even Charles the Second would 
Jiave blushed at that open encouragement, at 
those eager, meretricious caresses, with which 
every species of private vice and pubFic prosti- 
tution is receivea at St. James's. The unfor- 
tunate House of Stuart has been treated whh 
an asperity which, if comparison be a defence, 
seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
Cbarles nor his brother were qualified to sup* 
port such A system of measures «■ would^be 
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necessary to clian^ the j^Ternraent, and sub- 
vert the constitution of England, Oneoftliem 
Was too much in earnest in his pleasures, the 
other in his religion. But the danger to this 
country would cease to be problematical, if the 
Crown should ever descend to a Prince, whose, 
apparent simplicity might throw his subjects 
off' their guat d, who might be no libertine in 
behaviour, who should have no sense of ho- 
nour to restrain him» and who, with just religion 
enough to impose upon the multitude, might 
have no scruples of conscience to interfere with 
his morality. With these honourable qualifi- 
cations, aitd the decisive advantage of i>*itua- 
tion, low craft and falsehood are all the abilities 
that are wantipg to destroy the wisdom of ages, 

* and to deface the noblest monument that hu- 
man policy has erected. I know such a man : 

. My Lord, 1 know you both ; and, with the 
blessing of God, (for I, too, am religious,) the 
people of England shall know you as well as 
I do. I am not very sure that greater abilities 
would not, in effect, be an impediment to a 
design which seems^ at first sight, to require 
a superior capacity. A better understanding 
might make him sensible of the wonderful 

: beauty of that svstem he was endeavouring to 
corrupt : the danger of the attempt might 
alarm him : the meanness and intrinsic wortb- 
lessness of the object (supposing he could 
a\tain it) would fill him with shame, repent- 
ance, and disgust. But these are sensations 
. which find no entrance into a barbarous, con- 

' traded heart. In some men there is a malig- 

.'sant passioQ to destroy the works of geniusy 



litoratixre Mid fhsedom. The Vnndal and Um 

monk find equal gratification in It. 

RtHectiona like these, my Lord, have a 
general relation to your Grace, and inseparcbly 
attend you, in whatever company or situatioa 
vour character occurs to us. They ha^e no 
immediate connexion with the fi>UowiDgreceiil 
fact, which I lay before the public, for the ho* 
nour of the best of Sovereigns, and for the edi&> 
cation of his people. A Prince, (whose piety 
and self-denial, one would think, might secure 
him from such a multitude of worldly necessi* 
ties,) wiih aa annu'al revenue of near a millioR 
sterling, unfortunately wantt money. Theoavy 
of Bngland, by an equally strange concurrence 
of unforeseen circumstances, (though not quite 
so unfortunately for bis Majesty,) is^ in c^pul 
want of timber. The world knows in what a 
hopefiil condhion you delivered the navy to 
your successor, and in what a condition wd 
found it in the moment of distress. You were 
determined it should continue in the situatioa 
in which ^ou lel't it. It happened, however, 
very luckily for the privy purse, that one of the 
above wants promised niir to supply the other. 
Our religious, benevolent, generous Sovereign 
has no objection to selling his own timber ia 
bis own admiralty, to repair his own sh^, nor 
to putting the money mto bis own pocket 
People of a religious turn naturally adhere Uf 
the principles of the church ; whatever they 
acquire falls into mort-main. Upon a represent 
tation from the admiralty of the extraordinary 
Want of timber tor ihe indt-spentiable repairs « 
Ihe navy, the surreyur-general was directed to 
make a survey xtf the timber in «U (he r^yai 



eliMe»attd fei«8ttin EngUuad. 'IlA^iig obeyed 

hit orders with accuracy' and attention^ he re- 
posed that the finest fcknber he bad iany where 
met wit brand the properest in every respect* 
fits tlie purposes of the navy» was in Wbittte- 
bury Forest, of which your Grace, I thinly la 
htieditary- ranger. Iii consequence of this re» 
port, .the usual warrant was prepared at tbe> 
txeasury^ and delivered to the surveyor, by 
which be, or his deputy, were authorised tb 
cut ^down any trees in Whittlebury Forestt 
which should appear to be proper for the pur- . 
pasiea above mentioned. The deputy being in* 
formed that the warrant was signed and de<» 
lMered:to his principal in London, crosses the 
country to Northamptonshire, and • with an 
officious zeal for the public service, begins to 
do his duty . in the. foretit. Untbrtunately for 
him, he bad not the warrant in his pocket* 
fbe <overBight was enormous ; and you have 
punished him ibr.it accordingly. You have 
insist) that an active, useful -oiScer should 
be'dismissed from his place. You have mined' 
an: innocent man and histamily. In what lan- 
guage shall' 1 address so black, so cowardly W 
ty?antt Thou worse than one of the Brunf- 
.iieicks,'and all the Stuarts! To them who know* 
Ij^ Nerth, it is unnecessary to say, that he" 
wto^ imsan' and base enough to submit to yoa** 
Ttiis, however, is but a small part of the iact»- 
Allter ruining the surveyor's deputy^ for acting^' 
without the warrant, you attacked the warrant- 
it^^- You declared that it was ille^: and 
aWore, in a fit of foaming frantic passion, thaf^ 
it iiever should be executed. You asserted/ 
i^pcn your honiwr» « tiiat, in t(ie gritnt of tbr 
P 



ringei^ip of Whittlebaiy Fontk, :«Mde by 
Gbftrifta the Second. (whom, with amodMly 
Ibat wouVd do honour to Mr. Rigby, you. Me 
pleMod to call your anoeattor} to one ol* his 
lMitarda» (from whom 1 mftbe no doubt of 
jnor desGent) the property of the timber is 
vested in the ranger^ 1 have examined tfa^ 
«nginal gran^ ; and now, in the fiice erf' the 
poblie» contradict yon directly upoa the ka* 
The. very re^nerse of vbat you have asserted 
' iipon your honour is the tnctb. The grant, esc- 
prnti^ and b^ it parHcular ciawe^ reserves the 
property of the timber for the use ^<^ Crom, 
In- spite of this evidence, in defiance of the re- 
fvesentatioBa of the admiralty, in perfie^t 
nockery of the notorious distresses of the Sag- 
liah navy« and those , equally pressing aad 
almost equally notorious necessities of yosr 
pious Sovereign^ here the matter rests. The 
AAvds of the treasury recall their warrant < the 
daputy«surveyor is ruined for doing his dMtjrs 
9fr. John Ktt (whose, name, I suppose, is 
effenstve to you) submits to be brow-beat^ 
and insulted \ the oaks keep their ground ; the 
Sing is defrauded; and the navy. of Englai^ 
BDay perisb for want of the best and finest tii;^ 
tier in theJaland. And all this, is submitted to, 
|o appease the Duke. of Oraftoal to^grati^ 
the man who has involved the JKiagi andb lys 
kingdom in confiubn and distress ^and who* 
19^ .a/tseacheroua coward, deserted, bin 8ovp- 
an«Lia the midst'Of it 1 
. There haa been a. strange alteration.in yonr 
4oet2ine, since you thpu^^t it adviseable to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, in osdsr 
tn»aii»igUica tfair intenst of Lord Bote's eon. 



ifi-lkw-bdbris the last gentnA dection. tMO* 

hum temptu occurrU regi^ was then ybur boasted 

motto, and the cry of ail your hungry partisans/ 

Now it seems a grant of Charles the Second to 

mieof his baBtsjnds is to be held sacred and 

inTiolable! It must not be questioned by the 

King^i servants, nor submitted to any mter- 

-firetation but your own. My liord, this was 

hat the language you held, when it suited ^ou 

fo hlsuk the memory of the glorious deliverer 

«f England from that detested fiimfty» to whieti 

•jrott are still more nei^^ allied in principle 

than in blood. In the name of decency, and 

eofkimon sense, what are your Gmee's merits, 

^her With King or Ministry, that should eii- 

- ^le you to aasuihe this domineering aathori^ 

over both ? Is it the fortunate eousangoinity 

yoQ clutt with tile House of Stuart ? is it the 

^^ecret cor r espo n d^ice you have bo many veara 

'^rtiedon with Lord BUte, bf the assiduous 

' #smtance of your creom-ctimffed par<uU&? 

Could not your girilantry find sufficient em- 

lilbyiiient for him, in those gmde offices by 

."m^idhhe first acquired the tender friendship 

-of Lord Barrii^on ? Or is it only that wonder- 

' M sympathy of manneta whien subsists be- 

|ween your Grace and onu of yotir auperiers» 

^^inid does so much honc^ to you both ? Is the 

'kMHOfi uf JiS^ and Biack €ieofge m> longer a 

'tiMMmte^ Vhrni whatever origin your influeiiee 

lti-tliis country jffisc^ kis a piienomenon in 

the fabtory of human tinueand understanding. 

%aQA mtR can haixHf believe the fact ; wise 

'flnta'SireaiiaMe to aoe^untfer it Reiigiowi 

ifiudoMrdwfbrtfi^fiMth, and make it 
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the last efibit of iMr piety not to repiitt 
againat Providence. 

JUNIU& 



LETTER LVIII. 

Addrentd to the Uvery of London, 

September 30, 1771. 
. Gkntlbmen, r 

l4P you alone were concerned in the event of 
the present election of a Chief Magistrate of 
the metropolis, it would be the highest pre> 
sumption in a stranger to attempt to influence 
your cboicei or evea to offer you his opinioit 
But the situation of public affairs has araiexod 
an extraordinary importance to your resolu- 
tions. You cannot, in the choice of your ma« I 
gistrate, determine for yourselves only. You | 
are going to determine upon a point, in which i 
every member of the commanity is interested.] 
I will not scruple to say, that &ie very beiD| 
of that law, of that right, of that.conatitutioii 
for which we have been so long contendin' 
now at stake. • They who would ensnare i 
judgment tell you, it is a common ordin 
case» and to be decided hy ordinary prec< 
and practice. . They artfully conclude, 
moderate peaceable times, to times which i 
not moderate, and which ought wit to 
peaceable. While they aolicit yoor Ikiro 



ftitf intift upon a nile of rotAtion, which ex- 
eludes all idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few mtnates of 
your attention. The question, to those who 
mean fairly to the liberty of the people, (which 
we all profess to have in view,) hes withm a 
'very narrow compass. Do you mean to desert 
that just and honourable system of measures 
which you have hitherto pursued, in hopes of 
obtaining from Parliament, or from the Crown, 
a fall redress of past grievances, and a security 
for the future ? Do you think the cause despe- 
rate, and will you declare that you think so to 
the whole people of England > Cf this be your 
meaning and opinion, you will act consistently 
with k in choosing Mr. Nash. I profess to be 
onacqoainted with bis private character; but 
lie has acted as a magistrate; as a public 
man. As such I speak of him. I see his name 
in a protest ag^ainst one of your remonstrances 
to the Crown. He has done every thing in his 
|>ower to destroy the freedom of popular elec- 
tions in the city, by publishing the poll upon a 
former occasion ; and I know, in general, that 
^e has distinguished him^f, by slighting and 
thwarting all those public measures which you 
have engaged in with the greatest warmth, 
and hitherto thought most worthy of your ap« 
IMTObation. From his past conduct, what con- 
clusion will you draw but that he will act the 
;Mme part as Lord Mayor, which he " has in* 
variably acted as Alderman and Sheriif ? He 
cannot alter his conduct without confessinr, 
that he never acted upon principle of any kind. 
I should be sorry to injure the character of a 
man, who^ perhaps, may be honest in hif '- 
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tention, bj rappomng it |M>9tiUe that lie «fl» 
ever concur with you in «ny political mcaaurt 
oropiiMOB.. 

If, on the other bandi vou mean to perseveie 
in those resokitiona for the public good* -whiol^ 
though not alway* succeMful^ are aUsagra b#i 
nouraUci your choice will natunaUy inc&iie t» 
those men wha <iibatever they be in other 
respects) are most likely to 4XM}pcrate -Mh 
you in the great puqioae, ^ioh jnott are dot 
terroiaed not to relinquish. The 4|uestioQ is 
not» of what metal your HMtramentaare-mad^ 
but vfhether tfmy ate adapltd is the werk yos 
haoe in hand. The honours of the city, in theaa 
times, are improperly, because eschiaivel^ 
called a reward. You mean not meeely to^payi. 
but 40 empl(^. Are Mr. Ciosby and Ibi 
Sawbridge likeiy to execute the txtraordinary« 
as well as the ordinary,. duties of Lord Mayor) 
Will they grant you common4ialla when il 
shall be necessary ? Will they go up with rer 
monstrances to the King? Have tliey fimraeea 
enough to meet the fury of a venal- Hoom of 
Commons ? Have they fortitude enough not to 
shrink at imprisonment i Have they apirit 
enough to hazard their lives and fortunes in a 
contest, if 4t should be necessary» with a pneatsr 
tuted legislature ? If these questions eaii fioilji 
be answered in the affirmative, your choice m 
made. Forgive thi» passionate language. I 
am unable to cooeoi it. The aubject comea 
liame to ua all. It ia the lai^uage of my 
heart. 

JUNIUS. I 
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LETTER UX. 

To the Prhatr •/ the PiMc^Mvfrtktn. 

October 5il(rn.' 
SIR, 
No niMi laroents more sinoerely thaal do, the 
unhappy differenoes wliioh have snsen among 
the iriendB of the people, and divided ihem 
fcoB eaeh other. • The eeiiae» undoubtedly* 
suffers as well by the lUminution of thnt 
stivngth which union carries along with itisn 
by the separate lots of personal tepatatioii 
which- every man sustains when. his onaracter 
and condudt sre fremiently held &rth in odJoun 
ov contemptible colours. These difibrenoan 
«re only advsntageous to the common enemy 
of the 'country. The hearty firiends of itfaib 
easise are provoked snd disgusted.. The luke* 
warm advocate avails himself of any pretcn0^ 
to relapse into that indolent Indifferenee aboitt 
every thing that ought to mtevest an fingHsb* 
man, so unjustly dignified with the tide of 
Bioderation. The false, insidious partizan^ wiie 
eveates or foments the 4lisordera sees the fnA 
ef bis honest industry ripen beyond hia^hopet* 
itnd rejoices in the promise of a baiiquet» noly 
delicious to such an appetite as his ewm it 
Is time for those who really mean. well to the 
Came snd the People^ who have Qo view to 
private advantage, and who have virtue enoupfh 
to prefer the general good of the commuoi^ 
to the gratification of penonal animoaitieti ^ 
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ii time for tuch men to Interpose. Liet us try 
whether these fatal dissensions may not yet be 
reconciled ; or, if that be impracticabley let us 
g[Qard at least against the worst eflTects of divi- 
sion, and endeavour to persuade these furious 
partisans, if they will not consent to draw 
toffether, to be separatelv useful to that cause 
wfiieh they all pretend to be attached to. 
Honour and honesty roust not be renouikced, 
aUbough a thousand modes of rirht and wron^ 
were to occupy tbe degrees of morality be- 
tween Zeno and Epicurus. The fundamental 
prmctples of Christianity may still be preserv- 
ed, though every zealous sectary adheres to 
his own exclusive doctrine, and pious eccle- 
fiiastics make it part of their religion to per- 
secute one another. The civil constitution, 
too, that \efBX liberty, that general creed whiefc 
every Bnghshman professes, may still be sup- 
ported, though Wilkes and Home, and Town^ 
send and Sawbridge, should obstinately refuse 
to communicate ; and even if the fathers of the 
church, if Savile, Richmond, Camden, Rocking- 
ham^ and Chatham should disagree in the 
ceremonies of their political worship, and even 
in the interpretation of twenty texts in Magna 
Charta. 1 speak to the people, as one of the 
people. Let us employ these men in what- 
ever •departments their various abilities are 
best suited to, and as much to the advantage 
of the common cause, as their different incli- 
nations will permit. They cannot serve us 
without essentially serving themselves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, be will hardly ven- 
torc^ f^r so recent a mark of the personal 
esteem of bis feUow-citisens, to declare bhn*- 



self immediate^ a oourtier. The spirit and 
activity of the sberiiTs-will, I bope,be8ttlBcient 
to counteract wy siniater intentions of the Lord 
Mayor. In collision with their virtue* perha|)s, 
be may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes 
tjbe virtues of a stoic. They were inconsistent 
with themselves, who, almost at the same mo* 
ment, represented him as the basest of man- 
kind, yet seemed to expect from him such in- 
stances of fortitude and self-denial, as would. 
do honour to an apostle. It is not, however, 
flattery to say,, that he is obstinate, intrepid, 
and fertile in expedients. That he has no 
possible resource but in the public favour is* 
in my judgment, a considerable recommends^ 
tion ot him. I wish that every man who pre- 
tended to popularity were in the same predi- 
cament. I wish that a retreat, to St. James's 
vfere not so easy and open as patriots have 
found it. To Mr. Wilkes there is no access. 
However he may be misled by passion or im» 
prudence, I think he cannot be guilty of a de- 
liberate treachery to the public. The favour 
of his country constitutes the shiel^ whic}i de- 
fends him against a thousand daggers. Deser- 
tion would disarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
aiad integrity, than the sound judgment of aajr 
man who prefers a republican form of govem- 
nient, in this or any other empire of equal ex- 
tent, to a monarchy so qualified and limited «a 
ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in 
theory the, wisest system of government, nor 
practicable in this country. Tet, though. I 
hope the English constitution will |br ef^ 
P 2 
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pretenre iU origintl monarchictl form, I would 
have the manners of the people purely and 
strictly republican. I do not mean the lioen- 
tioos spirit of anarchy and riot. I mean a 
general attachment to the common weal, dis- 
tinct from any partial attachment to persons 
or families ; an im|4icit submission to the laws 
only; and an affection to the magistrate, pro- 
portioned to the integrity and wisdom ifith 
which he distributesjusUce to his people, and 
administers their affairs. The present habit 
of our political body appears to me the very 
reverse of what it ought to be. The form of 
the constitution leans rather more than enough 
to the popular branch ; while, in effect^ the 
manners of the people (of those at least who 
are likely to Uke a lead in the country) incline 
too generally to a dependence upon the Crown. 
The real fnends of arbitrary power combine 
the facts, and are not inconsistent with their 
principles, wtien they strenuously support the 
unwarrantable privileges assumed by the 
HoQse of Commons. In these circumstances, 
it were much to be desired, that we had many 
sudi men as Mr. 3awbridge to represent us in 
Parliament. I speak from common report and 
opiplon only, when I impute to him a specula- 
tive predilection in favour of a republic. In 
the personal conduct and manners of the man 
I cannot be mistaken^ He has shown bimsdf 
possessed of that republican firmness which 
tile times requite ; and b^ which an English 
gentleman mav be as usefully and as honoura- 
bly distinguisbed, as any citizen of ancient 
Rome, of Athens* or Lacedemon. 
Mr. Townshend complaini that the public 



grfttitttde has not been antwerablfi* to'his de- 
serts; It is not diiBqult to trace tbe iuiifices 
which have suggested to him a language so 
unworthy of his understanding. A' great man 
commands the affections of the people ; a 
prudent man does not complain when he has 
tost them. Yet they are far ftom being lost to 
Mr^ Townshend. He lias treated our opimoh 
a Uttte too cavalierly. A young man is apt to 
reiy toa confidently upon himself, to be as at« 
-tentive to his mistress as a polite and passio- 
nate lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her 
at first too easy a conquest. Tet I fancy she 
will be ready to receive him whenever ht 
thinks proper to renew his addit«sses. With 
all his youth, his spirit, and his appearance, it 
would be indecent in the lady to solicit fais re- 
turn. 

- I have too much respect for the abilities of 
Mr. Home, to flatter myself that these gentle- 
tneo will evtt be cotdially re-united. It is not, 
however, unreasonable to expect that each of 
them should act his separate part with honour 
and integrity to the public. As for differences 
of opinion upon speculative ouestions, if we 
wait until they are reconciled, the action dT 
human affairs roust be suspended for ever. 
But neither are we to look for perfection itt 
~^tiy one man, tror Tor agreement among many. 
^Wben LorcLChatham afilrms that the authority 
of the British liCgisAature is not supreme over 
the Colonies in the same sense in which It is 
-supreme over Great Britain ; when Lord Cam- 
den supposes a necessity, (which the King is 
to judge of,) and, founded upon that necessity, 
iittributea to the Crown a legal powe** 
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l^ireh'by tbe'fict itseir;) to su^f^aid the opera- 
tion of an act of the legislature ; I listen to 
them both with diffidence and respect, iMt 
without the smallest degree of conriction cir 
MBent. Yet I doubt not they deliv^ed their 
real sentiments, nor ought they to be hasfify 
condemned. I too have a claim to the candifl 
interpretation of my country » when I acknow- 
ledge an inroluutaryt compulsive assent to one 
very unpopular opinion. I lament the unhappy^ 
necessity, whenever it arises, of providing for 
the safety of the state by a temporary invasion 
of the personal liberty of the subject. WouM 
10 God it were practicable to reconcile these 
important objects, in evei7 possible situation of 
public affairs ! I regard the legal liberty of the 
meanest man in Britain as much as my own, 
and would defend it with the same zeal. I 
know we must stand or fall together. But I 
never can doubt, that the community ^>as a 
right to command, as well as to purchase the 
service of its members. I see that right found- 
ed originally upon a necessity which super- 
sedes all argument. I see it established by 
usage immemorial, and admitted by more than 
a tacit assent of the legislature* I conclude 
ihere is no remedy in the nature of things for 
the grievance complained of; for^ if there werfe^ 
it must long since have been redressed.-^ 
Though numberless opportunities have pre- 
sented themselves, highly favourable to pubKe 
liberty* no successful attempt has ever bc^ 
made for the relief of the subject in this article. 
Yet it has been felt and complained of ever 
since Bng-land had a navy. The oooditions 
which consiitttte this right amst be taken 
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together ; separately » they have little weight 
II is hot fair to argue, from any abuse in ihe 
execution, to the illegality of the power ; much 
less is a conclusion to be drawn from the navy 
to the land service, k seaman can never be 
employed but against the enemies of his coun- 
try. The only case in which the King can 
have a right to arm his subjects in general, is 
that of a foreign force being actually landed 
upon our coast. Whenever toat case happens, 
np true Englishman will inquire whether the 
King's right to compel him to defend his coun- 
try be the custom of England, or a grant of 
the legislature. With regard to the press for 
seamen, it does not follow that the symptoms 
may i»ot be softened, although the distemper 
cannot be cured. Let bounties be increased 
as far as the public purse can support them. 
Still they have a limit ; and when every rea* 
sonabie expense is incurred, it will be found, 
in fact, that the spur of the press is wanted to 
give operation to the bounty. 

Upon the whole* 1 never had a doubt about 
the strict right of pressing, imtil 1 heard that 
].ord Mansneld had applauded Lord Chatham 
i'nr delivering something like this doctrine in 
the House of Lords. That consideration stag- 
gered me not a little. But, upon reflection, 
his conduct accounts naturally for itself. He 
knew the doctrine waa unpopular, and was 
e9ifcr to fix it upon the man who is the first 
object of his fear and detestation. The cunning 
Scotchman never speaks truth without a frau- 
duknt design. In council, he generally affects 
to take a moderate part. Besides his natural 
tiaiidky, it makes part of bis political plan. 
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never to be known to recommend Vk^t 
measures.-— When the guards are called lorCb 
to murder their fellow subjects, it is not by -Ibe 
ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield. That 
odious office, his prudence tells him, is better 
left to sucb men as Oower and Weymouth, as 
Sarrin^on and Graflon. Lord Hillsborough 
wisely confines his firmness to the distant 
Americans. The designs of Mansfield aft 
more subtle, more effectual, and secure. Who 
attacks the liberty of the press ? Lord Mans- 
field. Who invades the constitutional power 
of juries ? Lord Mansfield. What judg^e ever 
challenged a juryman but Lord Mansfield ] 
Who was that judge, who, to save the King's 
brother, affirmed that a man of the first Tank 
and quality who obtains a verdict in a suit fur 
criminat conversation, is entitled to no greater 
damages than the meanest medhanic > Lord 
Mansfield. Who is it makes Commissioners 
'of the Great Seal ? Lord Mansfield. Who is 
it that forms a decree for those Commissioners, 
deciding against Lord Chatham, and afler- 
wards (finding himself opposed by the judges) 
declares in PaHiament that he never had a 
doubt that the law was in direct oppo^on to 
that decree ? Lord Mansfield. Who is he tbiit 
made it the study and practice of his Kfe tp 
undermine and alter the whole system of jtiri*. 
prudence in the court of King's Bench ? Lord 
Mansfield. There never existed a man Init 
himself who answered exactly to so compli- 
cated a- description. Compared to these enof- 
mitiesv his original attachment to the Pre- 
tenderi (to whom his dearest brother was' con* 
fidentikl secretary,) is a virtue of the first mag. 
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nitude. But the hour of impeachment will 
cK)me, and neither he nor Grafton shall escape 
me. Now let them make a common cause 

Sg^ainst England and the House ot' Hanover. A 
tuart and a Murray should sympathize with 
^ch other. 

When I refer to signal instances of unpo- 
pulai^ op^nionSf delivered and maintained by 
men who may well be supposed to have no 
view*but the public good, I do not mean to 
renew the discussion of such opinions. I should 
be sorry to revive the dormant auestions of 
Suonp AcU Com Sill, or JPress-fFarrtint. I 
jmean only to iilustj-ate one uselul propesitionj 
which it is the intention of this paper to incul- 
cate« That we sh<ndd itot generally i^t^t the 
Jfrietidefap or services of any man, because he <&/- 
fersfrom us in a particular opinion,-»This will 
not appear a superfluous caution, if we observe 
the orainary conduct of mankind. In public 
jrffairs there is the least chance of a per^t 
concurrence of sentiment or inclini^on : yet 
every roan is able to contribute something to 
the common stock, and no nan's contribution 
should be rejected. If individuals have no 
virtues^ their vices may be of use to us. I care 
hot with what principle the new born patriot it 
animated, if the measures he supports are bene- 
ficial to the community. The nation is m- 
terested in his conduct. His motives • are bis 
own. The propcaties of a pfttriot are pertsh- 
iible in the individual; but there is a quick 
mitcession of subjects, and the breed is woith 
preserving. The spirit of the Americans may 
De an useful example to us. Our dogs uid 
horses are only EsgUsh upon English ground ; 
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but patriotism* it seems, may be improTcd fay 
transplanting. I will not reject a bill which 
tends to confine parliamentary privilege withio 
reasonable bounds, though it should be stolen 
from the House of Cavendish, and introduced 
by Mr. Onslow. The features of the infant are 
a proof of the descent, and vindicate the noble 
birth from the baseness of the adoptiqp. I 
willingly accept of a sarcasm from Colonel 
Barre, or a simile from Mr. Burke. £veif the 
silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning 
in a division. What though he riots in the 
plunder of the army, and has only determined 
to be a patriot when he could not be a peer ? 
Let us profit by tlie assistance of such men 
while they are with us, and place them, }f it 
be possible, in the post of danger to prevent 
deseriion. The wary Wedderburne, the pom- 
pous Suffolk, never thcew away the scabbard,, 
nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. They 
always treated the King^s servants as men with 
whom, some time or other, they might possibly 
be in friendship. When a man* who stands 
forth for the public^ has gone that length from 
which there is no practicable retreat; when he. 
has given that kind of personal offence, which 
a pious monarch never pardons, I then begin 
to think him in earnest, and that he will never 
have occasion to solicit the forgiveness, of his 
country. But instances of a determination so 
entire and Nunreserved are rarely met with. 
Let us Uke mankind as they are : let us dis- 
tribute the virtues and abilities of Individuals 
according to theofHces they affect ; and, when 
they quit the service* let us endeavour to sgp-, 
pljf their places with better men than we have 



lost. In Oiis country there are iJtwtLjn eandi- 
dates enough for popular favour. Tli!e temple 
Gir fame is the shortest passage to riches and 
preferment. 

Above all things, let me guard my country- 
men Bgainst the meanness and folly of accept- 
ing of a trifling or moderate compensation tor 
extraordinary and essential injuries. Our 
enemies treat us as the cunning trader does 
the unskilful Indian ; they magnify their gene- 
rosity, when they give as baubles of little pro- 
portionate value for ivory and gold. The same 
House of Commons who robbed the consti- 
tuent body of their right of free election ; who 
presume to make a law, under pretence of de- 
claring it ; who paid our good King^ debts, 
without once inquiring how they were incurred; 
who gave thanks for repeated murders cdm- 
mitted at home, and for national infamy incur- 
red abroad; who screened Lord Mansfield; 
who imprisoned the magistrates of the metro* 
polis for asserting the subject's right to the 
protection of the taws ; who erased a judicial 
record, and ordered all proceedings in a crimt* 
nal suit to be suspended ; this very House of 
• Commons have graciously consented that their 
own Members may be compelled to pay their 
debts, and that contested elections shall, for 
the'' future, be determined with some decent 
regard to the merits of the case. The event 
of the suit is of no. consequence to the Crown. — 
While parliaments are septennial, the purchase 
of the sitting member, or of the petitioner, 
makes but the difference of a day. Conces* 
sions such as tliese are of little moment to the 
Slim of things ; uokss it be to prove that the 
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woral of mem ue tenable of the tti^urles fittf 
have done ui, and perbi^is to demonstrate to 
ut the imminent doi^r of our shuatioh,- la 
the shipwreck of the state, trifles floaty «nd«re 
preserved f While every thin^ solid aiid «ahia- 
me •ioks to the bottonii and b lost for ever, i 

JUNWa. 



LETTER LX. 

7*0 the JPrinicr of the Public JIdvertiamr* 

October 15, 1771. 
SIR, 
I AM convinced that Junius is incapable df 
wilfully misrepresenting any man's opinion, 
and that his inclination leads him to trest Lord 
Oamden with particular candour and respect* 
The doctiine attributed to b\m by Junios, as 
far as it goes, corresponds with that staled by 
your correspondent Scaevoia, who seems ts 
make a distinction without a difference. Lord' 
Camden, it is agreed, did certainly muntain, 
that, in the recess of Parliament, the* iiBng« 
(by which we allr mean the King in CevtuSit^ 
the Executive Power,) might suspend the ope* 
ration of an Act of the Legislatnre; and he 
founded his doctrine upoa a supposed neoes* 
sity, of < which the King, in the ^rst instance, 
must be judge. The Lords and Gomnoos 
cannot be judges of it in tfie first instance^ fcr 
they do aot-czist. Tbttsfiir Junins. 
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f. Bttt««^«8cierali,I«o4^Gat«ideiliiiiMkPl^ 
, liasimt^md: not the Kini^, ju^K^ of the ne^ 
, cessit^* Tbftt FArlttincDt<niay review the aetf 
, of Mmistrw is uaqcieftiiooiihle'; hut there isa 
I wide <liffafenee bttwean Mqriiig:» that the Crowa 
, has ft 6sf a/ powoTi and that MiiMsfiera may Aet 
f iU their peril, Vfhen we aa^ that an aet ia 
Illegal, we mean that it U formdden by a joint 
resolution of the three eatatea. How a subp 
a^uest resolution of two of tboae branches 
can make it legal, ab iniiiop will require eic- 
pUnation. If it could, the consequence would 
be truly dreadful,, especially in these times.*-^ 
There is no act of arbitrary power» which the 
King might not attribute to neaesaity, and ibr 
which he would not be secure of obtaining the 
approbation of hia prostituted Lords and Com* 
mens. If Ijard Camden admits that the sab* 
sequent sanction of Parliament was neeeasary 
to make the proclamation legal; why did he>80 
e^atinately oppose the bill, which was soon 
aiibr brought in, for indemnify tng all thoae 
piersona who bad acted under it ? If that bill 
had not been passed, 1 am ready to maintaia* 
in direct contradiction to . Lord Camden's doc« 
trine, (taken as Scxvola states it,) that alitigi- 
QBS exporter of corn, who, had suffered in his 
propierty, in consequence of the proclamation^ 
might -have laid his action a^inst the custom* 
house officers, and would infallibly have re> 
covered damages. No jury could refuse tbemt 
aod if I, who am by no oieans litigious, bad 
been so injured, 1 would assuredly have in» 
atitttted a suit in Westminster-hall, on purpose 
totrytbe question of 4*fght. I would have done 
k upoa a prmeiple'Ol' deliance of ihe preieadt 
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ed power of either or both Houses to m«1cede' 
clarations inconsbtent with lav; and I have 
no doubt that, with an act of Pariiament on 
my side, I should have been too strong for 
them all.-— This is the way which an English- 
man should speak and act ; and not' suffer 
dangerous precedents to be established, be- 
cause the circumstances are favourable or pll- 
Hating. 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth js* 
that he inadvertently overshot himself, as ap- 
pears plainly by that unguarded mention of a 
tyranny of forty days, which I myself beard. 
Instead of asserting, that the proclamation was 
legal, he should have said, " My Lords, I Icnow 
'* the proclamation was illegal; but 1 advised 
*' it because it was indispensably necessary, to 
** save the kingdom from famine ; and I sab- 
** mit myself to the justice and mercy of my 
•* country.'* 

Such language as this would have been 
manly, rational, and ^nisistent ; not unfit for 
a lawyer, and every way worthy of a grest 
man. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

P. S. If Scxvola should think proper to 
write again upon this subject, I beg of him <tf ' 
^ve me a direct answer ; that is, a plain^aflU^ 
mative or negative, to the following questioiis : 
In the interval between the publimiing such a 
proclamation, (or order of council,) as that is 
question, and its receiving the sanction of tbe 
two Houses, of what nature is it > Is it l^rtd or 
illegal? or, is it neither one nor the oth«r ? > 
mean to be candid* and inU point out to bio^ 
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I th^ conaequence of bis answer ^ther y^y. If 
I it be legal, it wants no fartlier sanction : if it 
I be illegal, the subject is not bound to obey it». 
I ooDsequently it i& an useless, nugatory act,, 
even as to its declared purpose* Defore the 
meeting of Parliament, the whole mischief 
which It means to prevent will have been com- 
I pleted. 



. . LETTER LXJ. . 

Ta Zeno. 

October 17, 1771. 
SIB, 
Tub sophistry of your letter in defence of 
Itord Mansfield is adapted to the character 
joU 4eiend. But Lord Mansfield, is a man of 
JSarm^SinA seldom in his behaviour transgresses, 
the rules of decorum. 1 shall imitate his Lord- 
ships good mamiers, and leave you. in the full 
possession of bis principles. 1 will not call 
you liar, Jesuit, or villain ; but, with all the 
poUteaess imaginable^ perhaps, I may prove 

lake ether fair pleaders in Lord Mansfield's 
school of justice, you answer Jun'uis by mis- 
ouotivg bis words, and mistating his propo*. 
ntiona. If I am candid enough to. admit that 
this is the very logio> taught at St. Omer'a, you 
will readily allow that it is the constant prac*. 
tioein the Court of King^s^B^noh. JuBuisdoea. 
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intended instructions from fhe city to k . 
liord Mansfield: You never. heard by /'wbst 
dexterity of Mr. Patterson that ibe*suie was 
prevented. How wonderiuUy ill some .pteopk 
are informed ! 

• Junius did never affirm, that the crime of 
seducing the wife of a mechanic or a peer^ is 
not the same, taken in^ a moral er reiigiouB 
view. What he affirmed in. contradiction to 
the levelHnr principle so lately adspted hf 
Lord Mansfield, was, ^ua the damages Mhoutd 
be proportioned to the rani tmd foriune of the 
fiartieo .• and for this plain reason, (admitted by 
ever)! other judge that ever sat in Westminster- 
hall,) because what is a compensation or pen- 
alty to one man, is none to another. Tbe 
sophistical distinction you attempt to draw be- 
tween the person irvfttred and the person n{;sr- 
hg, re Mansfield all over- If you can oooe 
establish the proposition, that the injured party 
is hot entitled to receive large damages, it fel- 
lows, pretty plainly, that the party^ injurin|^ 
sliould not be compelled to pay them : conse- 
quently, the King's brother is eflTectaalty 
screened by liord Mansfield's doctrine. Your 
reference to Nathan and David comefri^titfaK 
ly in aid of your patrciH^ft professed system of 
jurisprudence. He k fond of introducing into 
the Court of KiBgfs Bench any law^af con- 
tradiets or excludes the common law of fing- 
hmd; vdieiher it be canon, civil, jus gentium, 
or Leviticat But, Sir, the Bible ts the code of 
our litigious faith, not of our municipal juriS' 
prudence :'and though- itwHs the pleasure of 
Obd to Inflict a. particular punishment upon 
I^vid^a erimei^ (taken ^ a breachof hurdifine 



•eoOMMHids,) and I to«end hid prapbet to de- 
nounce it» an Engliahr jury have notliing to do 
«itlier with Dam or ibe propliet. Tbor con- 
mkr the orioie onW at it is a breaeh oforM, 
an injury to ai» individoal, and an offence to 
noeiety c and tbey judge of it by certain poai- 
iive rules of law* or by tlie practice of their an* 
ccstora. Upon the whole, the man after Godp9 
own heart is much indebted to you fbrcompar- 
iDg him to the Duke of Cumberbmd. That 
•faia Bml Highness may be the man after Lovd 
Mansfield's own hearty seems raudi more pro- 
l>able ; and you, I think, Mr. Zeno, might sue- 
eeed tolerably well in the character of NMhan. 
The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal shi- 
oer« would be very proper company for one 
another. 

You say. Lord Mansfield dsd not make the 
commissiooers of the Great Seal, and that be 
only advised the King to appohit. 1 believe 
Junius meant no more ; and the distinetbn Is 
hardly worth disputhig. 

¥ou WMyhediJnoi deliver an opinion opes 
Lord Chatham's appeal. I affirm that Im sBit 
directly in fkvour of the appeal. This is « 
point «f Jset to be determiaed by evidence onlf. 
But you assign no reason for his supposed 
tikace, nor for his desiring a conferenoe witk 
tlie judges the day before. WasnoCall Wot* 
miASter-hall convinced that be did It with ft 
view to puzzle them with some perpieiiay 
question, and ui hopes of bringing some of 
Uiem over to him ? Tou say thecomaiisaioncfl* 
were very capable rffrommg « decree fir $kemm 
n/Uvee, By the fact, itonly appear** that tb^ 
were capable of fraouw en iO^^ one $ whicii^ 
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Jappreli^iid, ia not much to tlie en4k ekber 
of their learning or integrity. 

We are both- agreed, that Lovd ManAld 
has inoeaaantly ^laboured to introduce nev 
modes of proceeding in the wirt where he 
presides : oitt vou attribute itrb an tioncit 
4BMal in behatf of innocence* oppreased by quib- 
ble and chicane. I say, that he baaintrodttoed 
nr» law too, and renoved the land-inarbs 
established by former deciaions. I aag^ tbut 
his view is, to change a court of cominovi law 
into a court of equity, and to bring every tbiaf^ 
within the arbUman cf a ptittorian court. The 
pubUe nrast det^mioe Ixtween us. Butfiov 
ibr his merits. Firat, then, the eatablisbm^t 
of the judges in their places for life, (whidi 
you tell us was advised by Lord Maneficld,) 
vaa a concession merely to catch the people. 
It bore the appearance of a royal bounty, hot 
had nothing real in it. The jud|^ were 9t\»eaif 
for life, excepting in the case of a demise. 
Tour boasted bill only provides, that it shall 
not be in the power of the King's successor to 
lemove them. At the best, therefore, it is 
only a legacy, not a gift, on the part of his 
present Bli^ty, since, for himself, he gives up 
nothing. That he did oppose liord Camdea 
and Lord Northington upon the proclamation 
against the exportation of corn, is most Irue, 
and with great ability. With his talenta, and 
taking the right side of so dear a question, it 
was impossiUe to speak ill. His motivea are 
not so easily penetrated. They who are a^- 
^piainted with the state of politics at that pe^ 
nod, will judge of them somewhat differcaUy 
fiom 2eno« Of tbep<^Uv biU^ which j»a 
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wiyiie supported in the Hou$e of U)Tdf,ahe 
iTiost material is unquestionably ibatof Mr. 
Orenville ibr<leciding contested elections. But 
I should be glad to* know upon what possible 
|»retence, any member of the upper House 
eoald oppose sucli a bill, after it had passed 
Oie House of Commons ? I do not pretend to 
fcnoiir what, share he bad in promoting the 
«th€P two bills ; but I am ready to give him 
aU the credit you desire. Still you will find, 
that a whole life of deliberate iniquity is iU 
atoned lor by doing now and then a laudable 
action, upon a mixed or doubtful principle. If 
it be unworthy of liim, thus ungraleftiHy treat- 
ed, to labour any longer for the public, in 
God's name let him retire. His brother's 
patron (whose health he once was anxious 
for) is dead ; but the son of that unfortunate , 
pnnce survives, and, I dare say, will be ready 
<o receive him. ' 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXII. 

, -y^ on Advocaie in the Cause of the Pco^. 
October 18, 1771. 

Yotr do not treat Junius fairly. Ton would 
iK>t have condemned him so hastily, if you bad 
ever read Judge Foster's argument upon the 
legality of pressing seamen. A man who has 
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not read that arguTnent, is not qualified to 
speak accurately upon the subject. In aittwer 
to strong facts and fair reasooing, you pro- 
duce nothing but a vague comparison be- 
tween two things which have little or no re- 
semblance to each other. General Wiarranh, 
It is true, had been often issued ; but they had 
never been regularly questioned or resisted 
tmtil the case of Mr. wilkes. He brought 
them to trial ; and the moment they were tried, 
they were declared illegal. This is not the 
case of Press Warrants, They have been com- 
plained of, questioned, and resisted in a thou- 
sand instances ; but still the legislature have 
never interposed, nor has there ever been a 
formal decision against them in any of the 
superior courts. On the contrary, they have 
been frequently recognised and admitted by 
Parliament; and there are judicial opinions 
given in their favour by judges of the first 
character. Under the various circamstances 
stated by Junius, he has a right to conchide 
for himself, that there is no reoiedy. If yoa 
have a good one to propose, you may depend 
upon the assistance and applause of Junius. 
The magistrate who guards the liberty of the 
individual, deserves to be commended. But 
let him remember, that it is also his duty to 
provide for. or at least not to hazard, tbe MMty 
of the community. If, in the case of a fordgn 
war, and the expectation of an invasion* you 
would rather keep your fleet in harbour, laan 
man it by pressing seamen, who refose the 
bounty, I have done 

You talk of disbanding the army with won- 
derful ease and indifference. Ifa ' 
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held Midi language^ I sliould be «pt tor wspect' 
bis sincerity. 

.As for keeping up ^ miich grater number 
of seamen in time of peace, it is not to be doner 
you^ wil^ oppress the mercliantt you will dis* 
t^ss trade* and destroy the nursery of your 
a^aHieQ. He must be a miserable statesman- 
who Fo1untarily» by the same act, increases 
tke public expense* and lessens the means of 
supporting it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXllL 

. October 22, 1771. 

A rRiBNp €>f Jqnius desires it may be ob- 
• served^ (in answer to ^ Barrister at Jaw,) 

Imo, Thai the fact of Loi'd Mansfield's hav- 
ing ordered a juryman to be passed by, (which 
poor Zeno never heard of,) is now formally ad- 
flitted* When Mr. BcnwiCs name was called, 
JU>rd Mansfield was observed to flush in the 
„ face, (a signal of guilt not uncommon with 
% ^hRf) and cried out, JPo^^ him by. This I take 
to be something more than a peremptory chal- 
lenge ; it is an 7tfilav;/ul command^ without any 
reason assigned. That the counsel did not 
VCSist, is true ; but this might happen either 
from inadvertence, or a criminal complaisance 
to Lord Mansfield. You barristers are too apt 
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tote civit to my I/>rd Cbief Justice, tt thetz* 

pense of your clients. 

2do. Junius did never sav, that Lord Mans- 
field had destroyed the liberty of the press. 
**That his Lordship has laboured to tiesirojf, 
''that his doctrine is an attack upon the liberty 
"of the press, that it is an inroarim of the 
"right of juries," are the propositions mftin. 
tained by Junius. His opponents never answer 
him in point ; for they never meet him fairly 
upon his own ground. 

3/iw. Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavour- 
ing to screen his unconstitutional doctrines 
benind an act of the legislature, is easily un- 
derstood. Let every Englishman stand upon 
his guard : the right of juries to return a gene* 
ral verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is a part 
of our constitution. It stands in no need of a 
bill, either enacting or declaratory, to con- 
firm it. 

4/0. With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it 
i^ pleasant to observe, that the doctrine attri- 
buted by Junius to Lord Mansfield is admitted 
by Zeno, and dh*ectly defended. The Barrister 
lias not the assurance to deny it flatly ; but he 
evades the charge, and softens the doctrine, by 
such poor contemptible quibbles as cannot im- 
pose upon the meanest understanding. 

Sto. The quantity of business in toe -Couft 
of King's Bench proves nothing but the Kti- 
gious spirit of the people, arising from the 
great increase of wealth and commerce. 1' hese, 
however, are now upon the decline, and will 
soon leave nothing but lano-avit^ behind them. 
When Junius affirms, that Lord Mansfield has 
toK^ured to alter the system of jurisprudence 
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in the Court where bis Lordship presides* be 
speaks to tliose who are able to look a little 
farther than the vulj^ar. Besides, that the mul- 
titude are easily deceived by the imposing 
names of equity and aubttatOUil justice^ it does 
not follow that a judge, who introduces into 
liis court new modes of proceeding, and new 
principles of law, intends, in every instance, to 
decide unjustly. Why should he, where he 
has no interest ? We say, that Lord Mansfield 
is a bad man^ and a vwse judge ; but we do 
not say, that he is a mere devil. Our adver- 
saries would fain reduce us to the difficulty of 
proving too much. This artifice, however, 
shall not avail him.^ The truth of the matter 
is plainly this ; when Lord Mansfield has sue-- 
oeeded m bis scheme of changing a court of 
common law to a court of equity, he will have 
it in bis power to do wjvisivce tohenever he 
tidnka proper. This, though a wieked purpose, 
is neither absurd nor unattainable. 

6/0. The last paragraph, relative to Lord 
Cliatbam's cause, cannot be answered. It 
partly refers to facts of too secretta nature to 
be ascertained, and partly is unintelligible. 
" Upon one point the cause is decided against 
<< Lord Chatham v upon another point it is de- 
« cided for bim." Both the law and the lan- 
gtiage are well suited to a Barrister ! If I have 
any guess at this honest gentleman's meaning, 
it is, Thatv *' whereas the commissioners of 
'* the great seal saw the question in a point of 
•* view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and de- 
*^ creed accordingly; Lord Mansfield, out of 
/^shecr love and kindness to Lord Chatham, 
^ took the pains to place it in (i point of view 
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«<mot« favourable lo tbe appeUant,** Cttdat 
JutUnu Apella. So cvrious an assertion wotiid 
stagger tbe faith of Mr. Sylva. 



LETTER LXIV. 

November 2, 1771. 

W£ are desired to make the fbllov'ingp de- 
(;UratioD» in behalf of Junius, upon thi*ee ros- 
terial points, on which his opinion has betn 
mistaken or misrepresented. 
. Imo. Junius considers therig[ht of taxing tlie 
Golonies» by an act of the British Legislature, 
%AA9petuUtive right merely, never tn be extru 
<ri4.nor ever to he renounced,^ To his judg- 
ment it sppeara plain, " Thst the general rea* 
*'aoiiings which were employed against that 
*< Ijover, went directly to our whole legisb* 
<* tive right ; and that one part of it could not 
'* be vklaed to such arguments, witiiout a vir- 
"tual surrender of all the rest." 

249, That, with regard to press^warrants, 
his arguments should be taken in his ovii 
UKwds, and answered strictly; that cttmpari* 
sens may sometimes illustrate, but prove 
nothing ; and tbat^ in this case, an appeal to 
the passiooa is unfair, and unnecessary. Junius 
feels and acknowledges the evil in the most 
express terms, and will show himself ready to 
concur in any rational plan that may provide 
ftr the liberty of4he individual, without hazard 
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Ihgr the safety of the communily. At the same 
time be expects that the eril, such as it is» b6 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. In gene- 
ral^ it is not unjust, that, when the rich rnsn 
contributes bis wealtb, the poor man should 
serve the state in person ; otherwise, the latter 
contributes nothing to the defence of that law 
and constitution from which he demands safety 
and protection. But the question does not lie 
between the rich and poor. The laws of Eng- 
land make no such distinctions. Neither is it 
true, that the poor man is torn from the can 
and supporter a wife and fomtly, helpless with- 
out him. The smf le cuestion is. Whether 
the Semnon,*^ in times or public danger, shall 
senre the merchant, or the state, in that pro^ 
fession to which he was bred, and by the exer- 
cise of whioh alone, he can honestly -support 
himself and his family? General arguments 
against the doctrine of necessity, and the dan* 
gerous use that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this particular case. Necessity in* 
eludes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it i« 
so, iteieates a law to which M, positive lawfl^ 
and ali positive rights, must give way. In thi« 
sense, the levy S ship-money by mt %m^U 
warrant was not necessary, Mcause the busi- 
ness mij^ht have been as well or better dontf 
byt i^ariuunent If the doctrine ma'mtained bv 
Junius be confined within this limitation, it witt 
go but a very little way in support of arbitrary 
power. That the King is to judge of the occa« 
aion» is no objection, unless we are told how 
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kcao possibly be otherwiie. There uevthcr 
iaitancess not less important in the ezemte, 
not less dangerous in the ahnse, in which tbe 
constitutkm relies .entirely upon the King^i 
judgment. The executive power proolaims 
war and peace* binds the nation by treaties 
orders general embaifpoes, and impoaee qua- 
rantines ; not to mention a multitude of prcKh 
gatiTe writs* which* thoujg;h liable to the great- 
est abuses* were never disputed. 

3iJ9. It has been urged, as a repriMelk to 
Junius* that he has not delivered an opinion 
upon the £^ame lawtf and particularly the lats 
de^ €icL But Junius thinks he has much |r>*eater 

son to complain, that he is never assisied 
bv those who are able to assist him : and that 
umost the whole labour of the press is tkrowa 
upon a single hand* firom which a discussioD 
4t every pubiio question is unreasonably ex- 
pected. Heisnotpaidfor his labour, and cer- 
tainly has a right to choose his emplo3niient 
As to the game laws, he never scrupled to de- 
clare his opinion, that they are a species of the 
firest law / that they are oppressive to the 
subject ; and that the spirit of them is incom- 
pauble with legal liberty ; that the penalties 
imposed by these Uws bear no proportion to 
the nature of the offence ; that the mode of 
trial* and the degree and kind of evidence ne* 
cessaiy to convict, not only deprive the sub- 
ject of all the hem^tA of a trial by jury» but 
are in themselves too summary* and to the 
last deeree arbitrary and oppressive; that* in 
particular, the late acts to prevent dog-eteai- 
Wg, or killioe game between sun and Sun* are 
'* I by their absurdity* extravagaiioe* 
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ftfid pemiekms tendencjr. If ibete term* are 
weak or ambiguous* m what language can 
Junius eipress bimself ? It is no excuse for 
liord Mansfield to sa^, that he happened to be 
absent when these bills passed the House of 
Lords. It was his duty to be present. Sudi 
biHs could never have passed the House of 
Commons without his knowledge. But we 
^ery well know by what rule he regulatea hia 
attendance. When that order was made in the 
House of Lords, in the case of tord Pomfret* 
St which every Bnelishman shudders, my 
honest Lord Mans fiela found hbeself, iy mere 
Mcidentt in the Court of King's Bench, other- 
■wise he would have done wonders in defence 
<if law and property \ The pitiful evasion is 
adapted to the character. But Junius will 
never justify himself by the exami>le of this 
bad man. The distinction between doin^ wrongf 
and awndhig to do righi^ belongs to Lord Maos* 
field. Junius disclaims it* 



LETTER LX V. 

i'.-' To Lord Chirf Jmiice Marufield* 

November 2, 1771. 

At the intercession of three of your coun- 
trymen, you have bailed a man, who, I pre- 
Sumej is also a Scotchman^ and whom the Lord 
Mayor of London had refused to bail. I do 
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not MMi to eater into «n ezaminaftion of -die 
partial ainiBter motivea of your conduct i Irat, 
confining mygelf strictly to the fact, I aifinn 
that you have done that which, by law^ vou 
were not warranted to do. The thief was taken 
in the theft; the stolen goods were found upon 
him, and he made no defence. In these cir- 
cumstances, (the truth of which you dare not 
deny, because it is of public notoriety,) U could 
not stand indifferent whether he was guilty or 
not, much less could there be any presump- 
tion of his innocence; and in these circum* 
stancest I afRrm, in contradiction to you. Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, that by the laws of 
England^ he was not baila&le. If ever Mr. 
£vre should be brought to trial, we shall bear 
what you have to say for yourself; and I pledge 
my self,, before God and my country, in proper 
time and place, to niake good my charge 
against you. 

JUNIUS. . 



Ll^TTER LXVI. 

To the PruUer of the Public Mvertiter. 

November 9, 1771. 

Junius engages to make good his charge 
against Ijord Chief JutUce Mian^ld, some 
time before the meeting of Parliament, in order 
that the House of Commons may, if they think 
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pi»p«r» mAc it one article in the impeMh* 
ment of the said Lord Chief /astice. 



LETTER LXVII. 

To hi* Grace the Duke rf Grafton. 

November 27, 1771. 

What is the reason, my Lord, that, when 
almost every man in the kingdom, without 
distinction of principles or party, exults in the 
ridUculous defeat of Sir James Lowther, when 
Sfood and bad men unite in one common opinion 
of that baronet, and triumph in bis distress^ as 
if the event (without any reference to vice or 
virtue) were interesting to human nature, your 
Grace alone should appear so miserably de- 
pressed and affiicted ? In such universal joy, 
1 know not where you will look for a compU- 
ment of condolence, unless you appeal to the 
tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradsbaw. 
That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affect- 
ing as they are, carry consolation along with 
them. He never weeps, but like an April 
shower, with a lambent ray of sunshine upon 
his countenance. From the feelings of honest 
men upon this joyful occasion, I do not mean 
to draw any conclusion to yottr Grace. They 
naturally rejoice when they see a signal in* 
stance of tyranny resisted with success, of 
treachery ezposed to the derision of the world. 
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an tnfiimous informer deieated, -and an ha^ 
pudent robber dng^ged to the public gibbet 
But in the other class of mankind, I own I es« 
pect to meet the Duke of Grafton. Men who 
had no regard for justice, nor any aense of 
honour, seem as heartily pleased with Sir 
James Lowther^a well-deserved pumahnenti 
as if it did not constittite an example agsdnat 
themselves. The unhappy baronet baa no 
friends, even among* those who resemble him* 
You, my Lord, are not reduced to so deplora- 
ble a state of dereltctfon ; every villain in the 
kingdom is your friend ; and m compliment 
to such amity, I think you should sufller your 
dismal countenance to clear up. Besides, my 
Lord, I am a liitle anxious for the conslatency 
of your character. You violate your own rulef 
of decorum, when you do not insult the man 
you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now 
to have begun its progress. Deliberate 
treachery entails punishment upon the traitor. 
There is no possibility of escaping it, eren in 
the highest rank to which the consent of society 
can exalt the meanest and worst of men. The 
forced, unnatural union of Luttrell and Mid* 
dlesex was an omen of another unnatural union, 
by which indefeasible infamy is Attached to the 
House of Brunswick. If one of those actawii 
virtuous and honourable, the beat of Princes, 
I thank God, is happily rewai*ded for it by the 
other. Your Grace, it has been said, had aorae 
share in recommending Colonel Luttrell to the 
King ; or was it only the gentle Biadah'aw who 
made himself answerable for the good be* 
haviour of his friend } An intimate cooneziof 



kM tafBg Mibsisted between him and the wortl^ 
Jjotd Irnbam. lUirose from a fortunate sinii* 
larity of principles, cemented l^ the com- 
inon mediation of their common niendt Miss 
Davis* 

Yet I confeat I should be sorry that the op- 
probrious infamjr of this match should reach 
beyond the family. We have now a better 
reason than ever to pray for the long life of the 

* There it • certain fkmily in thb coontry. on which 
natare Kems to hsTC cnuiM in herrdtury nseneM of 
dispoahUm. As fhr ■■ their history has been known, th^ 
aon hat refulariy iniiroTCd upon the nces of his fiither, awl 
has taken care to transnsit them pure aqd undioiinishMl 
into the bosom <^ his successor. In the Senate. Uieii; abili- 
tief have confWd then to tliote humWe, sordid services in 
-wfudfcthe scaveufors of the Kimstry are usually employ 
cd. Bui in tlie memuin of private treachery, tbey staiu| 
first and unrivalled. The following story will serve to 
illnsttate the chancter of thu VHpectable fkmilf , and to 
conTinoe the world that the pteaent posiesior hat at dear 
n title to the infamy of his Hnceston, as he has to their 
ectate. It deserves to be recorded, fbr the curioaity of the 
tart, and should be given to the public at a waramg to every 
boneat member of sodety. 

Tile present Loid Imfiam, who it now in the decline of 
n^ lately coltivated the acqoambtnce ofa younger bc6ther 
of a fimulj widi which be had livwHn some de^ ofinti- 
maey, and firiendthip. The young man had long been the 
dupe of a most unlnppy attachment to a common prostn 
tote. Hb friends and refaitioiu finesaw the r 



of thn eonneetion .and did everv thing that depended upon 
^em to save him fh»m ruin. But he had a fnend in Lord 
Imham, whose advice midtted all their endeiivours met- 
IhiiMal This boaryletcber, not roolented with tbceivop 
raent of bb friend^s mittrets. wat base eooogb to take aik 
Tsntage of the passions and i^Uy of the young man, aiwl 
penuaded him to marry her. He descended even to per* 
Arm tba office offmther to the prostitute. Hegaveberto 
hit friend, who was on the pomt of leaving the kingdom, 
and the neat night lay with her himself. 

nrhecher the depvaviiT of the human heart ean prodnee 
amr thing more bate and detestable than thitihet,BMnt be 
leR undetermined, mail the tan Aall arrive at his Ouhct'c 
ageandcspeikBce. 
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best of Princes, and the welfare of bis toytl 
iwrne. I will not mix an^ thing ominous with 
my prayers ; bat let Parliament look to it. A 
Luttrell shall never succeed to the Crown of 
England. If the herediury virtue^ of the family 
deserve a kingdom, Scotland will be a proper 
retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of 
the goodness of Providence. The just law of 
retaliation has at last overtaken the little, con- 
temptible tyrant'of the North. To this son-in* 
law of your dearest friend, the &arl of Bute, 
you meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's 
property ; and you hastened the grant with an 
expedition unknown to the Treasury* that be 
might have it time enough to give a decisife 
turn-tq the election for the county. The im- 
m^diat^ consequence of this flagitious robbery 
wis, t$At be lost the election which you meant 
to insure him, and with such signal circum- 
stances of scorn, reproach, and insult, (to say 
nothing of the general exultation of all par 
ties,) as (excepting the King's brother in<law, 
Ck>lonet Luttrell, and old Simon, his father-in- 
law) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in this 
country. In tiie event, he loses the veiy pro- 
perty of which he thought he had ^tten pos- 
session, and after an expense which would 
have pud the value of the land ta question 
twenty times over. The forms of viHany, you 
see, are necessary to its success. Hereafter 
you will act with greater circumspection, and 
not drive so d^ctly to your object* To 
mmch a grace beyond the reach of common 
treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does OGt your 



eoDscious heart in^nn you, that the justice oC 
. retributioQ begins to operaiet an4 Uiat it may. 
soon approacb your person I Do you tbinktbat 
\ Junius bas renounced )^ Middlesex election 2 
, or tltat the King's timber shall be relii«ed ta 
the Royal Navy with impunity } w that yo<i 
shall bear no more of the sale of that patent to* 
Mr. liine, wluch you endeavoured to screen^ 
by suddenly dropping your prosecution of 
Samuel Vaughan, when the ride against him 
was made absolute ? I believe, indeed, there* 
never was such an instance in the history of 
negative impudence. But it siiall not save you« 
'i'he very sunshine you live in is a prelude to 
your dissolution. When you an ripe, you si>all 
b^ plucked. 

JUNIUS. ^ 

JP, S. I beg you will convey to your Gracious 
Master my humble congratulations upon the. 
glorioiis success of peerages and pensiona so 
lavishly distributed as tiie reward of Irish 
virtue. 



l*;tter Lxviii. 

To Lord Chief Jnttiee MmtafioUI, 

Januiiry 21, 1772. 

I HAVB undertaken to prove, that when, «t< 
the intercession of three of. your countrymen* 
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you bailed Jahn Eyre, you did that tsAteA by 
law you were not wtttranied to do : and that a 
felon, under tbe circumstanoes of being' taixn 
in the fact, with the ttit^ goodo vpori hhm, and 
, making' ao d^ence, it not bailable by the lawa of 
England. Your learned adroeatea have intei^ 
preted this charge into a denial, that the Court 
of King's Bench, or the Judges of that Gourt, 
during the vacation, have any greater authority 
to baU for criminal offences than a justioe of 
peace. With the instance before tne, I am 
supposed to question your power of doing 
wrong, and to deny the existence of a power, 
at the same moment that I arraign the illegal 
exorcise of it. But tbe opinions of aoch men, 
whether wilful in their malignity, or aincere in 
their ignorance, are unworthy of my notice. 
You, Lard Mansfield, did not understand me 
so ; and I promise you, your cause requires an 
abler defence. I am now to make good my 
charge against you. However dull my argu- 
ment, the subject of it is interestinr. I shall 
be honoured with the attention of the public, 
and have a right to demand the attention of 
the legislature. Supported as I am, by tbe 
whole body of the criminal law of England, I 
have no doubt of establishing my charge. I^ 
on your part, you shall have no plain substan- 
tial defence, but should endeavour to shelter 
yourself under the quirk and evasion of a prac- 
tising lawyer, or under the mere insulting as- 
sertion of power, without righf, the reputation 
you pretend to is gone for ever: you stand de- 
graded from the respect and authority of your 
office, and are no longer, de Jure, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
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This letter, my Ijord, is addressed not so 
iDUch to you as to the public. Learned as you 
are* and quick in apprehension, few ari|fument8 
are necessary to satisfy you, that you have 
done that, which, by taw, you were not war* 
ranted to do. Your conscience already tellv 
you, that you have sinned against knowledge, 
and tliat, whatever defence you make, con* 
tradicts your own internal conviction. But 
otiier men are willing enough to take the law 
upon trust. They rely upon your authority, 
because they are too indolent to search for in- 
formation : or, conceiving that there is some 
mystery in the laws of their country, which 
lawyers are only qualified to explain, they 
distrust their judgment, and voluntarily re- 
nounce the right of thinking for themselves/ 
With all the evidence of history before them, 
from Treailian to Jejferiet, from Jefferiea to 
Man^ld, they will not believe it possible, that 
a learned judge can act in direct contradiction 
to those laws, which be is supposed to have 
made the study of his life, and which he has 
sWorn to administer faithfully. Superstition is 
certainly not the characteristic of this ag^; 
yet some men are bigotted in politics, who are- 
infidels in religion. 1 do not despair of mak- 
ing tliem ashamed of their credulity.' 

The charge I brought against you is express- 
ed in terms guarded and well considered. 
They do not deny the strict power of the 
Judges of the Court nl' King's Bench to bail 
in cases not bailable by a justice of peace, nor 
replevisable by the common writ, or ex ojptio, 
by the Sheriff. I well know the practice ,o^ 
tiie Court, and by wbat legal niiee it ougkt td 
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be directed. But, Uar frein meunng t6 eoftcn 
or diminith the force of tboae terms I have 
made use of, I now go beyond them, and ti&rm, 

I. Thel the superior power of baUin^ for 
felony, claimed by tlie Court of King^s Bencb, 
19 founded upon the opinion Of lewyera^ and 
the practice of the Court t that the asaent of 
the legislature to this power is merely iiegt- 
live, and that it is not supported by any posi- 
tive provision in any statute wbatsoerer. If it 
be, produce the statute. 

II. Admitting that the Judges of the Court 
of King's Bench are vested with a discretionary 
power to examine and judge of circumstances 
and allegations which a justice of peace is^iot 
permitted to consider, 1 affirm that the judges, 
ill the use and application of that discretknnvy 
power, are as strictly bound by the spirit, uv 
tent and meaning, as the justice of peace is<]»y 
the words of the legislature. Favourable cir- 
cumstances, alleged beibre the judge, may 
justify a doubt whether the prisoner be gmlty 
or not ; and where the guilt is doubtful, apre- 
Bumptton of innocence should in general be 
admitted. But, when any such probable cir- 
cumstances are alleged, they alter the state 
and condition of the prisoner. He ifs no longer 
that all'lmt convicted felon, vihom the law in- 
tends, and who by law is not haHMe at ail.' If 
no circumstances whatsoever are alleged in 
Iris fkvour-; if no allegation whatsoever be 
made- to lessen the force of that evidence wbich 
tin^law annezes to a positive chacge of felony, 
and particnlariy to tbe 1kctofbeiHff taken with 
the numer; I then say, that the Lord Chief 
Justice of England has no more right to hnil 
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faoa 4lmn > juitige of pe>oe. The diiorttion of 
an Bii|;li8h ju^gfe is not of mere will and plea^ 
aure t it is «ot arbitnury ^ it is not capricious ; 
bat, AS that great lawyer, (whose authority I 
wish you^respected half as much as 1 do,) truly 
81^,* ** Discretion, taken as it ought to be, ii, 
" dUcernen9 per Ugem quid «f I juMitm, If it be 
" not direeted by the right line of the law, it is 
** a crooked cord, and appeareth to be unlaw- 
'<iul.*' If dascreUon were arbitrary in the 
judge, he mwht introduce whatsoever novel- 
ties he thought proper. But, sajs Lord Coke, 
<* Novelties, without warrant of preoedents, 
'* are not to be allowed ; sone certain rules 
'* ace not to be folk>wed t Qmcqtddjudicit mir 
"ihvfUaU mijicitm'i ruvitati turn mUfJicimrf'* 
and this sound doctrine is applied to the stav 
chamber, a court oonfiessedly arbitrary. If you 
will abide by the authority of tliis g^at man, 
you sliall have all the advantaige of hw opinion, 
whenever it appears to favsw voo. Eiceptiiig 
.the pUin, express meamng of the legislature, 
to wlrich all private opinions roust give way, 
•I desffe no better judge between «s than Lord 
Coke. 

HI. I affirm, that according to the obvious, 
indisputable meaning of the legislatuce, re- 
peatedly expressed, a person positively charg- 
ed with fehmnuhf uealing^ and Uken vnfiag- 
ratii»deUct9i with the stolen goods upon him, 
it not (toUuile* The law considers him as dif- 
fering in nothing from a ^wvictf but in the 
lorm of oonvictian^ and (whatever a oorrapt 
judge may do) will accept of no security, bat 

•4llltL41,M. 



tbe confinement of.btt bpdy witbia faor '^tXii 
X know it has been aHeeed,in your i»vour;'()nt 
you have olbn bailed for murdersv rapea* and 
other manileBt crimes. Without questionings 
the fiicty I shall not admit that you are to be 
justified by your own example. If that were 
m protection to you, where is the erinse, that, 
•sa judfce* you might not now aeeur^ oom- 
mit? But neither shall I suffer myself to be 
drawn aside from my present arguments nor 
you to profit by your own wrong^. To prove 
the meaning and mtent of the legislature, will 
require a minute and tedious deduction. To 
investigate a question of law demands some 
labour and attention^ thou^ very little genios 
or sagacity. As. a practical profeasion, tbe 
atudy of the law requires but a moderate po^ 
tion of abilities. The learning of a pleader is 
usually upon a level with his integrity. Tbe 
indiscriminate defence of right and witmg eon- 
tracts the understandings while it corrupts the 
heart. Subtilty is soon mistaken for wndom, 
and impunity for virtue. . If there be any in- 
stances upon record, as some there are ud- 
doubtedlv, of genius and morality united Hi a 
lawyer, they are distinguished by their wngu- 
larity, and operate as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers; 
This. is no lieht matter; nor is it any mere 
susceptible of ornament, than the conduct of 
Xiord Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bul. In charges of felony, has 
been exactly ascertained by acts of the legis- 
lature, it is at present of little conseottence to 
inquire how it stood at common law oelbre tbe 
statute of Westminster. And yet it la UPortfa 
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tbt 9eader*t8 atteniioii to obeerve* how nowrly, 
in tl|e< ideas of our ancestors* the cirodmatanee 
of being taken vdth the matter approached to 
the conviction* of the felon. It '* fixed the 
*< authoritative stamp of TeriaiimiUude upon 
'' the accusation ; and, by the ooiliinon la«f» 
*' when a th'^f was taken -miUi the maner^ that 
'* is, with the things stolen upon him in mantt^ 
**he roightf so detected, Jhgrante delicto, be 
« brought into court, arraigned, and tried, 
** without indktment; as by the Danish law, he 
'* might be taken and hanged on the spot, 
*' without accusation or trial." It will soon 
appear that our statute in law, in this bebaU; 
though less summary in |K>int of proceeding, 
is directed by the same spirit. In one instance, 
the very form is adhered to. In offences -rei* 
lating to the forest, if a roan was taken with 
vert, or venison,! it was declared, to be equi* 
vatent to indictment. To enable the reader to 
judge for himself, I shall state, in due order« 
the several statutes relative to bail in criminal 
cases, or as much of them as may be material 
to tlie point in question, omitting superfluous 
words. If 1 misrepresent, or do not quote with 
fidelity, it will not be difficult to detect me. 

t The statute of Weatm'mster the first, in 
1375„sets forth, that ** Forasmuch as sheriffs 
*^lH>d others, who have taken and kept In 
I */ prison persons detected of felony and incon* 
** tinent, have let out by replevin such as were 
*\not repievieablei because they would gain of 

I « Bhckitwet iv. 303, 

t £rf. UL ciq^. S-oid 7 iUcA. n. ra^ 4. 
, i Vitktut guetefiatuiedetMibifrUeffut que rehertfdtU 
mwkky.* Bro.Msiop.0]. . . 
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^tlM one party, tndgiSefe the olber; ^ndfur^ 
" Asiniidi as» before tbi* t'icne> it was not de- 
**tenmned whieh persons were replevisable, 
" and which not ; it is provided, and. by the 
** King commanded, that such prisoners, &c. 
**a8 be ittJ^en wiih the maner^ kc. or for mani- 
«*fest ofJ^Mficey shall be in no -wise repleviaable 
•*by the common writ, nor without writ" 
Lord Coke,* in his exposition of the last part 
of this qttoutioo, accurately distingiHsbes be- 
tween repUvyy by the common writ, or ex 
0jkio, and bail by the Ktng^s Bench. The 
woids of the statute certainly do not extend to 
the judges of that Court. But, besides tbat, 
the reader will soon find reason to think tbftt 
the legislature, in their intention, made no dif- 
fetence between 6ai7a6/0 and rc^ifetMaMe. Uxd 
Coke himself, if he be understood to mean 
nothing but an expom^n of the statute of 
Westmaister, and not to state the law gene- 
rally, does not adhere to his own disdnction. 
In expounding the other oiiences, which, by 
this sutute, are dectoed not repletfiwrnkle, he 
constantly uses the weeds mt SaiiMe. •• That 
'* outlaws, for instance, are «of baiiabie aiaii: 
*'that persons who have abjured die reahs* 
'< are attained upon their own confession, and 
'*therefoi« noe bailable at all hy Uno.- tbift 

* *'There ate three pointitobecoiuidered in the em- 
''•tnwiioD of all remeMHSciiies: the old law, tke nii- 
** chief; and the lanedy j (hat it, haw the comaoa b* 
** itooa at the making of the act; what the misehicf wv 
** fiv whieh the common hiw did not nconde; anil whtf 
** remedy thi.> Pailiameat hach provided «o e«re tiiit »» 

"ehieC Itn thebwine«ofdM»Jn4KetM«o< -^ 

"act, Mto wppfe ia the mitrttl eCaBa advanc 
'W7.**-Ate*K«nr,i.37. 
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<« provers are not bailable, that notorious felons 
«• are not bailable^ The reason why the au« 
ptrior courts were not named in the statute of 
Westminster, wm plainly tbis> ** because an- 
" ciently most of the business touchinjjf bail- 
^ ment of prisoners for felony or misdemeanon, 
** was performed by the sheriffs, or special 
** bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, or wrtue 
** officii /"• consequently, the superior court 
ha' : little or no opportunit> to commit those 
abuses which the statute imputes ^o the sheriffs. 
With submission to Dr. Blackstone, I think be 
lias fallen into a contradiction, which, in termfl 
at least, appears irreconcilable. After enume- 
rating several offences not bailable, he asserts* 
without any condition or limitation what- 
soeVer,f <* All these are clearly not admissible 
to bail " Yet, in a few lines after, h&say8» 
*< It is agreed, that the Courc of (Cing's Bench 
•« may bail for any crime whatsoever, according" 
** to the circunutancet of the case." To his first 
proposition, he should have added, by Sherijft 
or Justices; otherwise the two propositions 
contradict each other: with this difference* 
however, that the first is absolute, the second 
limited by a consideration of circumstances, I 
'say this, without the least intended disrespect 
to the learned author. His work is of public 
utility, and should not hastilv be condemned. 

The statute of 17 Richard 11. cap. 10, 1393t 
jSets forth, that "Forasmuch as thieves, no- 
• '*toriouslv defamed, and others taken with the 
'*'. maner, by their long abiding in prison, were 
■f* delivered by charters and favourable inquests 

* % Hirie, P. C. 138, 136. f Blackrtone, iv. 296^ 
R ' • 
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Mproeared, to the ^eat hinderuice of tlie 
'^people, two men of Isw shall be assignee], in 
" everf coromissiofi of peace, to proceed to 
"the deKrerance of such felons,** Slc. Jt 
aeems, by this act, that there was a constant 
struggle between the legislatare and the offi* 
oers of justice. Not daring to admit felons 
iakm mth the numer to but or nudnprise, they 
evaded the law, by keeping the party in prison 
a long time, and then delivering him withoat 
doe trial. 

The statute of 1 lUchard HI. in 1483, sets 
forth, that *< Forasmuch as divers persons ha?e 
^ been daily arrested and imprisoned for mv* 
**picim of felony, sometime of malice, and 
*' sometime of a U^fa nupicim^ and so kept in 
** prison without bail or mainprise ; be it or> 
** dained, that every justice of peace shall have 
" authority, by his discretion, to let such pri* 
^ soners and persons so arrested to bail or 
*' mainprise." By this act, it appears that 
there had been abuses in matter of imprison- 
ment, and that the legislature meant to pro- 
vide for the immediate enlargement of persoof 
arrested on Ught tuiptdon of felony. 

The sutute of 3 Henry Vll. in 1486^ de- 
clares, that, under colour of the preceding act 
of Richard the Third, *« Picrsons, mch om wm 
^not mainpemable, were oftentimes let to baO 
** or mamprise by justices of the peace, where* ' 
'< by many murderers and felons escaped : the 
<« King, 8cc. hath ordained, that the justices of : 
'* the peace, or two of them at least, (whereof ' 
*■ one to be of the guoi-utn,) have authority tt * 
'* let any such prisoners or persons, mainperDt' 
*• ble by the law, to bail or mainprise." 
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The itatnte of 1 and S of Philip and Marjr, 
in 1554, seU forth, that, « Not wit hstandrnff 
** the preceding statnte of Henry the Sev«ntb» 
^'one justice of peace bath oftentimes, by 
** ainittcr labour and means, set at large' the 
'* greatest and noblest offenders, tuch atben^ 
^ reptewHible by the laws of this realm ; and yet, 
** the rather to hide their affections in that be* 
** balfy bare assigned the eaote of their appre* 
** hension to be but onl^ tor nupictcn of felony^ 
«' whereby the said ofienders have escaped un- 
«« punished, and do daily, to the high displea* 
** sure of Almighty God, the gp'eat peril cjf* th^ 
** Kinf and Queen's true subjects, and eneour- 
^ aH^emeiit of all thieves and evil-doers : Ibf 
** rdbrmation whereof, be it enacted, tli«t no 
('justices uf peace shall let to bail or mainprise 
«' any such persons, which, for any offence by 
^ them committed, be declared not to be repU' 
M vUa6le, or bailed^ or be forbidden to be n* 
••plevitedt or baUed, by the statute of West* 
** miiister the first ; and furthermore, that any 
— persons arrested for manslaughter or felony» 
^ieing bailable by the law^ shall not be let to 
** bait or mainprise by any justices of peace^ 
^ but in the form thereinauer prescribea." In 
the two preceding statutes the words bailable^ 
ftfievieable, and mainpernable, are uned synom* 
ttinusly,* or promiscuously, to express the 
MUDe singrle intention of the legislature, viz. 
m»i ta accept qf any eecunty but the body of the 
Render .- and when the latter statute prescribes 
Ibe form in which persons arrested on euepicion 
•f feloiiyy (being bailable by the law,) may be let 

•2JiUe^P.aii.ia4. 
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to bail, it evidently gupposes that there tre 
some cases not bailable by the law. It may be 
thoiif^bt, perhaps, that I attribute to the legis- 
lature an appearance of inaccuracy in the use 
of terms merely to serve my present purpose. 
But, in truth, it would make more forcibly for 
my argument, to presurfie, that the* le^slature 
were consuntly aware of the strict lei^al dis- 
tinction t>etween to'/ and replevy, and that they 
always meant to adhere to it.* For if it be 
true that replevy is by the sheriffs, and bail by 
the higher courts at Westminster; (which I 
think no lawyer will deny,) it follows, that 
when the legislature expressly say, that any 
particular offence is by law not bailable^ the 
ftup^ior courts are comprehended in the pro- 
hibition, and bound by it. Otherwise, unless 
there was a positive exception of the superior 
courts, (which 1 affirm there never was m any 
statute relative to bail,) the legislature would 
grossly contradict themselves, and the mani- 
fest intention of the law be evaded. It is an 
established rule, that, when the law ia tpeeial, 
and reason of it geneml, it is to be genenMjf 
understood : and though bv custom a latitude 
be allowed to the Court of Ring's Bench, (to 
consider circumstances inductive of a doubt, 
whether the prisoner be guilty or innocent,) 
if this latitude bf taken as an arbitrary power 
to bail, when no circumstances whatsoever are 
alleged in favour of the prisoner, it is a power 

• ride, Sd lost. 150, 189, « Tlie woid refileoiuMenem 
'* Ofnifiift bailable. BaUabie ii, in a court of r<>cord, br (ke 
« KinK> Justices ; but reptevuobk it by the Sheril&*> M*s, 
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without right, and a daring yiolation of the 
whole Engliflh law of bail. 

The act of the 31st of Charles the Second 
(commonly called the Habeas Corpus ^ct) par- 
ticularly declares, that it is not meant to ez« 
tend to treason or felony, plainly and specially 
expressed in the warrant of commitment. The 
prisoner is therefore left to seek his Habeas 
Corpus at common law ; and so far was the 
legislature from supposing that persons, (com- 
miued for treason or felony, plainly and spe- 
cially expressed in the warrant of commit- 
ment,) could be let to bail by a single judge, 
or by the whole court, that this very act pro- 
vides a remedy for such persons, in case they 
are not indicted in the cours« of the term or 
session subsequent to their commitment. The 
law neither suffers them to be enlarged before 
trial, nor to be imprisoned after the time in 
which they ought regularly to be tried. la 
this case the law says, '* Tt shall and may be 
*« lawful to and for the judges of the Court of 
^ King's Bench, and justices of oyer and ter- 
•• miner, or general gaol delivery, and they are 
** hereby required, upon motion made to them 
** in open court, the last day of the term, session, 
•• or gaol delivery, either by the prisoner, or 
*• any one in his behalf, to set at liberty the 
** prisoner upon bail, unless it appear to the 
"judges and justices, upon oath made, that 
*' the witnesses for the King could not be pro- 
** duced the same term, session, or gaol de- 
•' livery." Upon the whole of this article I 
observe, 1. That the provision made in the first 
part of it would be, in a great measure, useless 
and nugatory, if any single judge might hAVf» 
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bailed the prisoner ex arbitfio during the ▼•ca* 
tion ; or if the court might have bailed bim 
Immediately after the commencement €>f the 
term or session. 2. When the law says, £f 9ha& 
and may be lawful to bail for felony under f>ar« 
ticular circumstances, we must presumey that} 
before the passing of thajt act, ft was nof lawful 
to bail under those circuknstances. The terms 
used by the legislature are enacting not dec^O' 
ratory. 3 Notwithstanding the party may have 
been imprisoned during Sie greatest part of 
the vacation, and during the whole session, the 
court are expressly forbidden to bail him, from 
that session to the next, if oath be made that 
the witnesses for the King could not be pro* 
duced that same term or session. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of 
Parliament relative to bail in criminal cases, it 
may be useful to the reader to take a short bis« 
torical review of the law of bail, through its 
various gfadatipns and improvements. 

By the ancient common law» before and sinoe 
tlie conquest, ali felonies were bailable, till 
murder was excepted by statute ; so that per- 
sons might he admitted to baii» before coovio- 
tion, almost in every case. The statute of 
Westminster says that before that time, it had 
not been determined which ofFmces were re- 
plevisable, and which were not, whether by the 
common writ tk homine r$pilegiandOf or tx *JSch 
by the Hherifi'. It is very remaikable, that the 
abuses arising from this unlimited power of re- 
plevy, dreadful as they were, and ^.estructive 
to the peace of society, were not corrected or 
uken notice of by the legislature, until tlie 
CoBomns of the kingdom had obtained A tbtre 
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in it by their representatives ; but the House 
of Commons had scarce begun to exist* when 
these formidable abuses were corrected 1^ the 
statute of Westminster. It is highly probable 
that the mischief had been severely felt bj 
the people, although no remedy had been pro- 
Tided for it by the Norman kings or barons. 
** The* iniquity of the times was so great, as 
*' it even forced the subjects to forego that 
** which was in account a great liberty, to stop 
** the course of a growing mischief." The 

freamble to the statutes made by the first 
arliament of Edward the First, assigns the 
reason of calling it,f ** because the people had 
** been otherwise entreated than they ought t9 
*' be, the peace less kept, the laws less used* 
** and fffendert leas fnadahed, than they ought to 
'< be, b^ reason whereof the people feared less ~ 
** to offend ;" and tbe first attempt to reform 
the various abuses, was by contracting tbe 
power of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it does 
not appear that any alteration was made in the 
law of bail, except that bein^ taken -with vert tr 
vemaon was declared to be equivalent to in* 
dictment. The legislature adnercd firmly to 
the spirit of the statute of Westminster. The 
statute of the 27 of Edward the First directs 
the justices of assize to inquire and punish 
officers bailing such as were not bailabie. As 
for the jud^s of the superior courts, it is pro- 
bable that m those days the^ thought them^ 
selves bound by the obvious mtent and mean* 

• SMfn, by If. Bae^n, ISS. 
t Psrliameaury U'utory, i. 82. 
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mg of the legislature. They constderecl not 
80 much to what particular persons the pro- 
hibition was addressed, as what the thing' wis 
which the legislature meant t6 prohibit ; well 
knowing that in law, quando aiiqtiid prohibetur^ 
prohibetur et omnct P^ guod devenituv ad illud. 
** When any thing is forbidden, all the means 
** by which the tame thing may be compassed 
* or done are equally forbidden." 
X By the. statute of Richard the Third, the 
power of bailing was a little enlarged : every 
lustice of the peace was authorized to bail for 
felony; but they were expressly confined to 
persons arrested on light suspicion .- and even 
tills power, so limited, was found to produce 
such inconveniences, that in three years after 
the legislature found it necessary to repeal it. 
Instead of tr^usting any longer to a single jus- 
tice of peace, the act of 3 Henry VII. repeals 
the preceding act, and directs, ** That no pri- 
•'•oner {of those who are fnainpemable by the 
** lano) shall be let to bail or mainprise by less 
** than two justices, whereof one to be of the 
** quorum*' 

And 80 indispensably necessary was this 
{provision thought for the administration of jus- 
tice, and for the security and peace of society, 
that at this time an oath was proposed by the 
Kin^, to be taken by the knights and esquires 
of his household, by the memoers of the House 
of Commons, and by the peers spiritual and ; 
temporal, and accepted and sworn to quasi una \ 
voce by them aU, which, among other engage- 
mentSt binds them not to let any man to bail, 
or mainprise, « knowing and deeming him to. 



*' be a kkotif upon your honour md woitliip. 
** So help you God and all saints.*'* 

In about half a century, howevor»ev«ii these 
provUioos were foufid insufficient. The act of 
. benry the Seventh was evaded, and the legia- 
lature once more obliged to interpose. Tlie 
act ot 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary tato away 
entirely from the justices all power of bailing 
for offences declared not baUdle by the statute 
of Westminster, 

The illegal imprisonment of several persons, 
who had refused to contribute to a loan exact- 
ed by Charles the First, and the delav of the 
MaAeoB Corpua, and subsequent refusal to bail 
them, constituted one of the first and most im- 
portant grievances of that reign. ¥et when 
the House of Commons, which met in the year 
1638^ resolved upon measures of the most firm 
and strenuous resisUnce to the power of im- 
prisonment, assuffied by the King or privy 
council, and to the refusal to bail the party on 
the return of the Habeaa Corpi^, they did ex- 
pressly, in all their resolutions^ make an ez- 
ecption of commitments, where the cause of 
the restraint was expressed* and did by law 
justify the commitment The reason of the 
distinction is, that whereas, when the cause of 
commitment is expressed, the crime is then 
known, and the offender must be brought to 
the ordinary trial ; if, on the contrarv^no cause 
d' cnmmitment be expressed, and tbe prisoner 
be thereupon remanded, it may operate to per- 
petual imprisonment. This contest with Charles 
the First produced the act of the l6th.of I 

'^ PSrUsnentiijr Htttoi7,iL419s. 
B2 
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King ; b^ whkh the Court of Ring*s Bench are 
direetedt within three days after the return to 
the ffabeoM Corfmt, to examine and determioe 
the legality of any commitment by the King or 
privy council^ to do vhat injtuHce 9fuUl apper- 
tain^ in deliverin|^, bailing, or remanding' the 
prisoner. N0V9 tt seems, it is unnecessary 
for the judge to do what appertains to justice. 
The same scandalous traffic, in which we hsTe 
seen the privilege of Parliament exerted or 
relaxed, to gratit^ the present humour, or to 
serve the immediate purpose, of the Crown, 
is intniduced into- the administration of justice. 
The magistrate, it seems, has now no rule to 
follow, but the dictates of personal enmity, na- 
tional partiality, or perhaps the most prostitut- 
ed corruption. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only 
remains to be observed, that the Uabea» Corpta 
act of 31 of Charles the Secoid, so justly con- 
sidered as another Magna Charta of the King, 
dom, " extends* only to the case of commit- 
« ments ibr such criminal charge as can pro- 
*' duce no inconvenience to public justice by 
*• a temporary enlargement of the prisoner." 
So careful were the legislature, at the very 
moment when they were providing for the 
liberty of the subject, not t6 furnish any colour 
or pretence for violating or evading the^ esta- 
blished law of bail in the higher criminal of- 
fences. Bat the exception, stated in the body 
of the act, puta the matter out of all doubt 
After directmg the judges how they are to pro- 
coed tQ the discharge of the prisoner opoa re- 
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cogniftnce and surety* having cegird to the 
. quality of the prisoner and nature of the of- 
tence, it is expressly added, '* unless it shall 
** appear to the said Lord Chancellor, Sec. that 
** the party so committed is detained for such 
'' matters or offences, tor the which, by the 
** law, the priwner ia not htdlable, ** 

When the laws, plam of themselves, are 
thus illustrated by facts, and their uniform 
meaning established by history, we do not 
want the authority of opinions, however respect- 
able, to inform our judgment, or to confirm 
our belief. But' I am determined, that you 
shall have no escape. Authority of every sort 
shall be produced against you, from Jacob to 
liord Coke, from the dictionary to the classic. 
In vain shall you appeal from those upright 
judges whom you disdain to imitate, to those 
whom^ou have made your example. With 
one voice thev all condemn you. 

"To be Uken with the fnoiwr, is, where a 
*' thief^ having stolen any thing, is taken with 
** the same about him, as it were in his hands, 
** which is called Jtaanrcmte delicto* Such a 
*' .criminal is not bailame by- law.** Jacob, under 
the word Manor. 

•« Those who are taken with the numer are 
** excluded by the statute of Westminster from 
"the benefit of a replevin."— flbwifcMw, P. C. 
ii. 98. 

** Of such heinous offences, no one, who is 
** notoriously guilty, seems to be bailaNehy the 
« intent of this statute."— Di»o, ii. 99. 

'* The common practice and allowed general 
" rule is, that bail is only then proper, where 
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*• it itandt indifhau whether the party wett 
^ ffuflty or innoeent.'^^iMrro, ditto, 

*• There U no doabt but that the beiling' of a 
<« person, <»*• h mi MUMe Sy iam^ is punisha- 
**Dle either at common law, as a negligent 
<* escape^ or as an offence against the aeveral 
« statutes relative to bail."^ZW»o, 89. 

*' It cannot be doubtedy but that neither the 
"judges of this, nor of any other superior 
*' court of justice, are strictly within the pur- 
'* view of that' statute ; yet they will alwajfs, 
** in their discretion, pa^ a due regard to it, 
'* and not admit a person to bail who in ex* 
<* piesely declared by it irreplevisable, ^thtna 
** time paHtetdur dreunuiimce in his fofomur .• 
'< and, therefore, it seems difiicult to find an 
<* instance where persons, attainted of felony, 
'*or notoriously guilty of treason, or man- 
" slaughter. 8tc. by their own confession, or 
<* othermae, have been admitted to the benefit 
" of bai^ without some special motive to the 
«« court to grant it."— J9«to, 144 

« If it appears that any man hath injury of 
« wrong by his imprisonment, we have power 
« to deliver and discharge him { if otherwiBe» 
** he if to be remanded by us to prison agatn."^ 
Lord Ch. J. Hyde, State Tritdt^ vii. 115. 

•* The statute of Westminster was especially 
'< for direction lo the Sheriffs and others ; but 
'< to say cpurts of justice are excluded from 
" this statute, I conceive it cannot be." — Jtt" 
twitey Qenerni Heath, ditte, 132. 

"The court, upon view of the return, 
"judgeth of the sufliciencf or insufficiency of 
** i* If they think tliv priaoner in iarm to be 
" A^'V^W^, be is committed to the Marshal, and 
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<* bailed t if not* he is remanded." Through 
the whole debate, the objection on the part of 
tfae prisoners was, that no cause of commit- 
ment Was expressed in the warrant ; but it was 
ufdlbrmly admitted, by their counsel, that, if 
tlie cause of commitment had been expressed 
for treason or felony, the court would then 
have done right in remanding them. 

The Attorney General having urged, before 
a committee of both Houses, that, in Beck- 
with's case, and others, the Ldordii of the Coun- 
cil sent a letter to the Court of King's Bench 
to bail ; it was replied, by the managers of the 
House of Commons, that this was of no mo- 
ment ; *' for that either the prisoner was baila- 
** hie by the law or not bailabUk If bailable by 
** the law, then he was to be bailed without any 
''auch letters if not bailable by the law, then 
'* plainly the judges could not have hailed him 
'* upon the letter, without breach of their oath, 
** which isy that they are to do justice Mcerding^ 
*• to the law/* iic.^SuUe Triah, vii. VS. 

" So that in bailing upon such offencea of 
"tl)e highest nature, a kind of diacretion, 
*' rather than a constant law, hath been exer- 
** Gised,.when it stands -mkoUy indifferent in the 
** eye of the court, whether the prisoner be 
•• guihv or not.**— iSfl/ffew, 8t. Tr, vii. 230, 1. 

** 1 deny that a man is always bailabit when 
<' imprisonment is i«posed upon him for cus- 
*<^tody.*'--^ltorRey Generul Heathy ditto, 23& 

By these quotations from. the Slate Trials, 
though otherwise not of authority i it appears 
plainly, that in regard to bailable or not bailable^ 
all parties agreed in admitting one proposition 
as incontrovertible, 
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** In relation to capital offences, there are 
'< especially these acts of parliament that ait 
** the common landmarks* touchini^ offences 
« bailable or not baHable r^iTo/e, it P. C. 137. 
The enumeration includes the seyeral acts 
cited in this paper. 

** Persons taken with the numouvre are not 
** bailable, because it is fitrtum manife^wtC*^ 
ifa/^,ii.P.C. 133. 

*< The writ of BabeoM Corpua ia of a high 
*' nature ; for if persons be wrongfully com- 
** mitted, they are to be discharged upon thif 
" writ returned ; or if bailable, ttiey are to be 
*' bailed : if not bailable^ they are to be conmnt- 
^tedr^Hate, iij P.C 143. . This doctrine of 
Lord Chief Justice Hale refers immediately to 
the superior courts from whence the writ 
issues. ** After the return is filed, the court 
*' is either to dii»charge, or bail, or commi/ him, 
•* as the nature of the case requires/* — Bak^ 
ii.P.C. 146. 

" If bail be granted otherwise than the Icn 
**alloweth, the party that alloweth the same 
** shall be fined, imprisoned, render damages, 
** or forfeit his place, as the case shall re* 
" quire."— &/An, by J>r. Bacon, 182. 

'* This induces an absolute necessity of ez- 
*' pressing, upon every commitment, the reason 
" for which it is made ; that the court, upon a 
'* Biabeaa Corputf may examine into its validity, 
*' and according- to the ctrcumetancea of the eatCf 
** may discharge, admit to bail, or remand the 
*' prisoner." — Blackstone, iii. 133. 

. •.It hM been the itady of Lord MSnifiaid to rtmnt 
"la. 
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<*l^arriot wu committed for forging en- 
<< dorsementB upon bank-bills, and upon a 
<* Habeat Corpita was bailed, because the crime 
*' was only a great misdemeanor ; for though 
*' the forging the bills be felony, vet forging 
" the endorsement is not.** — Salieuif i. 104. 

** Appell de Mabem, &c. ideo ne fuit lesse 
'* a bailie, nient plus que in appell de robbery 
*' ou murder ; quod nota et que in robbery et 
« murder le partie n'est baillabie."— JBro. 
Jl^amprite, 67. 

"The intendment of the law in buls is, 
** Quod 8iat indifferenter^ whether he be guilty 
** or no ; but when he is convicted by verdict 
«< or confession, then he must be deemed in 
** law lo be guilty of the felony, and therefore 
•• not bailable at all.'*— Coke, ii. Imt, 188. iv. 
178. 

<* Bail is guando stat mdijferenter, and not 
** when the offence is open and manifest"-— 2. 
Inat. 189. 

** In this case non stai ituUffereraer, whether 
** he be guilty or no, being taken ,with the 
« maner, that is, with the thing stolen, as it 
«• were, in his hand."— ZWtfo, «K«o. 

" If it appeareth that this imprisonment be 
<* just and lawful, he 9haU be remanded to the 
•(former gaoler ; but if it shall appear to the 
«< court that he was imprisoned against the 
» law of the land, they ought, by force of this 
« statute, to detiver him; if it be daubtfid^ 
cand under consideration^ he may be bail- 
«ed.'*— 2./n««.55. 

It is unnecessary to load the reader with any 
farther quotations. If these autborijLies are not 
de^wd aufficient to establish the doctrine 
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ni»inUu«ed 'm this paper* it will be in W9Mt to 
appeal to the evidence of law bool(L«» or the 
opinions of judges. They are not the authori- 
ties by which Lord Mansfield will abide. ^ 
assumes an arbitrary power ot doings right. 
and if he does wrong, it lies only between €^ 
and hla conscience. 

N(»W| my liord, although 1 have firreat CsitI 
ia the preceditig argument, I will not say that 
every minute part of it is absolutely inYulnen- 
bit. I am too well ac^ainied with the prsc 
tice of a certain court, directed by yoqr eZ' 
ample, as it is governeid by your authority, (• 
think that there ever yet was an Mrg^uoNf, 
however conformable to law and reason, ii 
which a cunning, quibbling attorney miwht sel 
discover a flaw. But, taking the whole of it 
together, I affirm, that it constitutes a mass of 
demonstration* than whidi nothing more com* 
plete or satisfactory can be offered to the bo* 
man mind. How an evasive, indirect rep^f 
will stand with your reputatioa, or bow far it 
will answer in point of defence, at the bar of 
the House of Lords, is woKh your eooaidera- 
tbn. If, after all that has been said, it should 
atill be maintained, that the Court of King's 
Benah, m bailing felons, are exempted froa 
all legal rules whatsoever, and that the juclge 
has DO direction to pursue, but lua privste 
affections, or mere unquestioiiable will snd 
pleaanre, it will follow plainly that the distioc* 
tion between bailable aiid not bailable, unifoin' 
ly expressed by the legislature, current through 
all otu* law books, and admitted by aU oar 
great lawyers, without exception, ia» in oae 
sense, a nugatory, in aaother, a petniCMMil 
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distinction. It is nu,?atory as it supposes a dif- 
ference in the bailable quality of offences, 
when, in effect, the distinction refers only to 
the rank of the magistrate. It is pemiciousy 
as it implies a rule of law, which yet the judge 
is not bound to pay the least regard to ; and 
impresses an idea upon the minds of the peo* 
pie, that the judge is wiser and greater than 
the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, 
to the fact in question. By an authentic copy 
of the mittimua, it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. He 
ivas 'charged before Alderman Halifax, by the 
oath of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, 
William Payne, and William Nash, for feiont- 
ously stealing eleven quires of writing paper, 
value six shillings, the property of Thomas 
Beach, &c. By the examination upon oath of 
the four persons mentioned in the miitivmsi it 
was proved, that large quantities of paper had 
been missed ; and wat eleven quires (previ- 
ously marked, from a suspicion that Eyre was 
the thieH were found upon him. Many other 
quires of paper, marked in the same manner, 
were found at his lodgings ; and after H^ had 
"been some time in Woodstrect Compter, a key 
was found in bis room there, which appeared 
to be a key to the closet at Guildhall, from 
whence the paper was stolen. When asked what 
he had to say in his defence, his only answer 
was, I hope you toill bail me. Mr. Holder, the 
clerk, replied, That is impossible, T*here never 
was an instance ofity when the stolen goods toere 
fovnd upon the thief. The Lord Mayor w*" 
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then applied to, and refused to bail him.— 
or all theae circumstancea, it was your datj 
to have informed youraeif minutely. The hex 
was remarkable; and the Chief Mag^iatrate of 
the City of London was known to have reftised 
to bail the offender. To justify your cam« 
pUance with the solicitations of yeur thre« 
countrymen, it should be proved that sucfa 
allegations were offered to you in behalf of 
their associate, as honestly and bona ^de re- 
duced it to a matter of doubt and indinerence 
whether the prisoner was innocent or ffuilcy. 
Was any thing offered by the Scotch triumvi* 
rate that tended to invialidate the poaitive 
charge made against him by four credible wit. 
nesses upon oath ? Was it even inainuated to 
you either by himself or his baiU that no felony 
was committed ; or, that he was not the feloo ; 
that the stolen goods were not found upon him; | 
or that he was only the receiver, not knowing \ 
them to be stolen > Or, in short, did they at* 
tempt ^o produce any evidence of his in* 
sanity? To all these questions I answer for 
you, without tlie least fear of contradiction, | 
positively, No. From the moment . he wsi 
arrested he never entertained any hope of ac- i 
quittfl ; therefore, thought of nothing but ob' ' 
taining bail, that he might have time to settit 
his affii^rs, convey his fortune into another I 
country, and spend the remainder of his life in 
comfort and affluence abroad. In this pni* 
dential scheme of future happiness, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England most readily and 
heartily concurred. At sight of so much vir- 
tue in distress, your natural benevolence took 
the alarm. Such a man as Mr. Eyre, strug* 
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^ glioir ^>^ adFersitv* must alwayi be an in* 
l^ teretting scene to Lord Mansfield. Or was it 

; that lib^al anxiety, bv which your whole life 
j.^ bas been distinguished, to enlar^ the liberty 
j"^. of the subject ? My Lord, we did not want 
^ this new instance of the liberality of your prin* 
^ ciples. We already knew what kind of sub* 
; jects they were for whose liberty you were 
^. anxious. At all events, the public are much 
indebted to you for fixing a price, at which 
^', felony may be committed with impunity 
^Z You bound a felon notoriously worth 30,000/. 
,.J in the sum of 300^. With your natural turn 
^. to e<|uity, and knowing, as you are, in the 
I: doctrine of precedents, you undoubtedly meant 
^ ' to settle the proportion between the fortune of 
1^ the felon and the fine by which be may com* 
'I, pound for his felony. The ratio now upon re- 
' cord, and transmitted to posterity under the 
auspices of lioi'd Mansfield, is exactly one to 
'^ an nundred. My Lord, without intending it, 

. you have laid a cruel restraint upon the genius 
i of your countrymen. In the warmest indul« 
^^ gence of their passions, tliey have an eye to 
the expense ! and if their other virtues fail us, 
' we hsve a resource in their economy. 
^' By taking so trifling a security i'rnm John 
'•^ Eyre, you invited^ and manifestly exhorted, 
bim to escape. Although in -bailable cases it 
^ be usu^l to take four securities, you left him 
^ . in the custody of three Scotchmen, whom he 
'! night have easily satisfied for conniving at hia 
' ^ retreat. That 1^ did not make use of the op* 
' portuiuty you industriously gave him, neither 
■ justifies your conduct, nor can it be any way 
. ACCOOAlcd for, but by his excessive and moa- 
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strous avarice. Any other man, but tliis bofom 
friend of three Scotchmen, would g^Udiy have 
sacrificed a few hundred pounds, rather than 
submit to the in&my of pleading guilty in open 
court. It is possible indeed that he might have 
flattered himself, and not unreasonably, with 
the hopes of a pardon. That he would have 
been pardoned, seems more than probable, if 
I had not directed the public attention to the 
leading step you. took in favour of him. in the 
present gentle reign, we well know what use 
has been made of the lenity of the court, and 
of the mercy of the Crown, The Lord Chief 
Justice of England accepts of the hundredth 
part of the property of a felon, taken in the 
fact, as a recognisance for his appearance. 
Your brother Smythe brow-beats a jury, and 
forces them to alter their verdict, by which 
they had found a Scotch sergeant guilty of 
murder ; and though the Kennedies were con- 
victed of a most deliberate and atrocious 
murder, they still had a claim on the royal 
.mercy. They were saved by the chastity 
of their connections. They had a sister* yet 
it was not her beauty, but the pliancy of her 
virtue, that recommended her to the King. 

The holy author of our religion was seen in 
the company of sinners ; bu| it was his gracious 
purpose to convert them from their sins. 
Another man, who, in the iDeremontea. of our 
faith, might give lessons to the great enemy 
of it, upon different principles, keeps much the 
same company. He advertises n>r patients^ 
collects all the diseases of the heart, and tuma 
a royal palace into an hospital for incurables. 

man of honour has no ticket of udmigiioa 
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at St. JTames's. Thev receive him like a virf^in 
at the Magdalenes'; Go thou and do like- 
wise. 4 

My charge against you is now made good. 
I shul, however, be ready to answer or to sub-. 
mit to fair objections. If, whenever this mat- 
ter shall be agitated, you suffer the doors of 
the House of Lords to be shut, I now protest, 
that 1 shall consider you as having made no 
reply. From that moment, in the opinion of 
the world, you will stand selfconvicted. 
Whether your reply be quibbling or evasive* 
or liberal and in point, will b«- matter for the 
judgment of your peers ; but if, when every 
possible idea^of disrespect to that noble House ' 
(in whose honour and justice the nation im-'^ 
plicitly confides) is here most solemnly dis- 
claimed, you should endeavour to represent 
this charge as a contempt of their authority, 
and move their lordi^hips to censure the 
publisher of this paper, 1 then affirm, that you 
support injustice by violence, that you are 
guilty of a heinous aggravation of your offence, 
and that you contribute your utmost influence 
to promote, on the part of the highest court 
of judicature, a positive denial of justice to the 
natloD. 

- JUNIUS. 
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USTTEB ISJX. 

To the Bight Bm. Lord Camden. 

Mt Lord, 
I TURN with pleastiiv from that barren waste 
m which no salutary plant takes root, no Ter- 
dttre auickeni, to jt character fertile, as I wil- 
lingly believe, in erery great and good qaalifi- 
cation. I call upon you, in the name of the 
English nation, to stand forth in defence of the 
laws of your country, and to exert, in the 
cautte of truth and justice, those great abilities 
with which you* were intrusted for the benefit 
of mankind. To ascertain the facts set forth 
in the preceding paper, it may be necessary to 
call the persons mentioned in the miatmuM to 
the bar of the House of Lords. If a motion 
for that purpose should be rejected, we shall 
know what to think of Lord Mansfield's in- 
nocence. The iefcal argument is submitted to 
your Lordship's judgment.' After the noble 
stand you mitde against Lord Mansfield, upon 
the question of libel, we did expect that yoa 
would not have sobered that matter to have 
remained undetermined. But it was said thst 
Lord Chief Justice Wilmot had btien prevailed 
upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge 
Yates, which was' supposed to make against 
you; and we admit of the excuse. When 
such detestable arts are employed to prejudge 
a question of right, it might have been impru« 
dent at that time to have brought it to a deci* , 
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sion. In the present tnsUnce, you viTI have 
no such opposition to contend with. If there 
be a judge or a lawyer, of any note in Wcst- 
ininster-hall, who shall be daring enough to 
affirm tbat* according to the true intendment 
of the laws of England, a felon, uken with 
the maner m Jlagrante deUcto^ is bailable* or 
that the discretion of an English judge is 
merely arbitrary, and- not governed by rules 
of law, I should be gUid to be acouainted with 
him. Wiioever he be, I will take care that 
he shall not give you much trouble. Your 
Lordship's character assures me that you will 
assume that principal part, which belongs to 
you, in supporting the laws of Enj^land against 
a wjp ked judge, who makes it the occupatioo 
drfm life to misinterpret and pervert them. If 
you decline this honourable office, I fear it 
will be saidy that, for some months past, you 
have kept too much company with the Duke 
of Grafton. When the contest turns upon the 
interpretation of the laws, you cannot, wKhout 
a formal surrender of all your reputation, yield 
the post of honour even to Lord Chatham. 
Gt)nsidering the sittlation and abilities of Lord 
Mansfield, I do not scruple to affirm, with the 
most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity^ 
that» in my judgment, he is the very worst 
and most dangerous man in the kingdom. 
Thus far I have done my duty in endeavouring 
to bring him to punishment. But mine is an . 
inferior ministerial office in the temple ot jus- 
tice ; I have bound the victim, ana dragged 
him to the altar* 

JUNIUS. 
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Tbb Reverend Mr. John Home having, with 
bis u<ual veracity, and hoiieat industry, cir* 
Ciliated a report that Junius, in a letter to the 
Supporters of the Bill ot Rig^hts, had warmly 
declared himself in favour of long parliaments 
and rotten boroughs, it is thought necessary 
to Hubmit to the public the following extract 
from his letter to John Wilkes, Esq. dated the 
7th of September, 1771, and laid before the 
Society on the 34th o1 the same month : 

•* With regard to the several articles, taken 
" separately, I own I am now concerned to see 
*' that the great condition ^^hich ought to be 
" the 9ine gita 7ion of parliamentary qualifica^ 
•* tion, which ought to be the basis (as it as- 
" suredly will be the only support) of every 
** barrier raised in defence of the constitution, 
" (I mean a declaration upon oath to shorten the 
"duration of parliamentt) is reduced to the 
** fourth rank in the esteem of the society ; and 
*< even in that place, far from being insisted on 
" with firmness and vehemence, seems to have 
" been particularly slighted in the depression, 
'* Tou aliall endeavour to restore armueU parlia- 
** metite. Are these the terms which men who 
" are in earnest make use of, when the salvt 
** reipublica is at stake ? I expected other lan« 
** gruage from Mr. Wilkes. Besides my objec- 
"tion in point of form, I disapprove highly of 
<* the meaning of the fourth article as it stands. 
''Whenever the question shall be seriously 
** agitated, I will endeavour (and if I live, wiU 
" assuredly attempt it) to convince the English 
** nation by arguments, to my anderstanding 
'* unanswerable, that they ought to insist upon 
" a triennial, and banbh the idea of an annual 
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** parliament I am .convinced, that if 

** shortening the duration of parliaments 
*' (which, in effect, is keeping the repreiienta- 
•• tive under the rod of the constituent) be not 
** made the basis of our new parliamentary 
*' jurisprudence, other checks or improve- 
** flnents signify nothing. On the contrary, if 
** this be made the foundation, other measures 
'* may come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of 
*' considerable advantage. Lord Chatham's 
** project, of increasing the number of knights 

** of shires, appears to be admirable As 

** to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am 
" as much offended as any man at seeing so 
** many of them under the direct influence of 
*' the Crown, or at the disposal of private per- 
" sons. Yet I own, 1 have both doubts and ap- 
" prehensions in regard to the remedy you 
** propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with 
" an unusual want of political intrepidity, 
'' when I honestly confess to you, that I am 
** staitled at the idea of so extensive an ampu- 
"tation. In the first place, 1 question the 
'* power, de jure^ of the legisla,ture to dis- 
"franchise a number of boroughs upon the 
"general ground of improving the constitu- 
^* tion. There cannot be a doctrine more fatal 
** to the liberty and property we are contend- 
" ing for, than that which confounds the idea 
" of a supreme and an arbitrary legislature. I. 
** need not point out to you the fatal purposes 
" to which It has been, and ma^ be applied. If 
"we are sincere in the political creed we 
"profess, there are many things which we 
"ought to affirm, cannot be done by King, 
''■Lords, and Commons. Among these, i 
S 
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this reatoaine inteUect» whatever . . k^a noicT 



myself proportionably indebted to hira from 
whose enlightened undmtftnding another ray 
of knowledge commmiicates to mine. But 
neither should I think the nost exalted facul- 
ties of the human mind a gift worthy of the 
Divinity, nor any assistance in the improTement 
of them a subject of gratitude to my fellow 
creature, if I were not satisfied, that, really, 
to inform the understandings corrects and en- 
larges the heart. 

JUNIUS 
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